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INTRODUCTION: 


CoxnTAIiNTNG SOME OF THE 


Z MOST MEMORABLE PASSAGES, 


PRESERV'D, OF THE Live or THE 
E M P E K O 
MARCUS ANTONINUS. 


HE authors of this tranſlation, 
judging that theſe divine ſentt- 
ments of ANToNINUs, may 
be of ſome advantage to many who have 
not acceſs to them, while they are 
kept in the learned languages, under- 
took to make them as plain as the ſub- 


jects would admit. Some of theſe mg- 


ditations cannot well be apprehended, 
without a conſiderable acquaintance with 
the philoſophy and ſtile of the Stoics : 
Some of them are only memorial hints 
this great man intended only for him 

A ſelt, 
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ſelf, the deſign of which, the commen- 
tators cannot pretend certainly to ex- 
plain; and the true text of the original 
is not always certain: but, there are 
many of them obvious to every capaci- 
ty; which contain ſome of the plaineſt, 
and yet moſt ſtriking conſiderations, to 
affect the hearts of thoſe Who have a- 
ny ſenſe of goodneſs, and warm them 
with the nobleſt emotions, of piety, gra- 
titude, and reſignation to GOD; con- 
tempt of ſenſual pleaſure, wealth, world- 
ly grandeur, and fame; and a conſtant 
inflexible charity, and good-will and 
compaſſion toward our fellows, ſuperior 


to all the force of anger or envy, or our 


little interfering worldly intereſts. 

TAE old Engliſh tranſlation can ſcarce 
be agreeable to any reader; becauſe 
of the intricate and antiquated ſtile. 'The 
late tranſlation ſcems not to preſerve 
ſufficiently the grand ſimplicity of the 
original. This tranſlation, therefore, is 
almoſt intirely new ; according to Gata- 
ker's editton of the original, and- his 
Latin verſion. . Bp 

Tis quite foreign to our deſign, 
either to ſhew art and ingenuity in 
drawing a character of this great man; 
or in making encomiums upon him; or 
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MARCUS ANTONINUS. 3 
to diſplay our diligence or knowledge, 
in 9 an hiſtory of his life. His 
own meditations, to every judicious 
reader, will preſent a great foul ; adorn- 
ed with the ſoundeſt underſtanding, the 
moſt amiable ſweetneſs and kindneſs of 
affections, the moſt invincible meekneſs, 
ſteddy juſtice, 3 and gn N 
and the moſt entire reſignation to GOD, 
And the hiſtory of his life, eyen as *tis 
imperfectly preſerved to us, will ſhew 

is great capacity, and penetration, in 
public affairs, and his ſtrength. of mind, 
calmneſs, and intrepidty amidſt the 
greateſt dangers. 

To give theſe meditations. the great- 
er force upon the mind of the reader ; 
as well as to gratify his natural curio- 


Aity; and, to remove what prejudices 


may poſſibly occur to him; we ſubjoin 
the following ſhort abſtract of, his life, 
taken from the collections made by Da- 
cter and Stanhope. 

Marcus AuRELIivs was born in the 
year of our Lord 121, during -the reign 
By his father Annius Verus, 
he was of one of the greateſt familics 


in Italy, deſcended, as 'tis ſaid, from 
Numa. 


His grandfather had been thrice 


Conſul and Prefect of the city, and ſur- 
vived 
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On Emperor's gell name was An- 


0 de Verus, the ſame with his father's. 
Adrian, who had loved him from his 
Ja fancy, called him Angius Veriſſimus; 


probubly, ſtom the carly appearance «of 
candour and veracity in his tempeF. . 
When he was adopted into the Aure- 
Jian family, he took the name of his 
adoptive father Marcus Aurelius. He 


was but a child when his own father 


died; but was educated by his grandfa- 


ther; who procured for him the beſt in- 


ſtructors in pronunciation, muſic, geo- 
-metry, greek, and rhetoric, or, oratory. 
But his ſoul was ſoon intent upon ſome- 
thing ſtill greater than theſe ingenious 


| accompliſhments ; ; and he ſhewed no 


high taſte for them. "He was inſtructed in 
the Stoic NG REA; by Sextus: Cheronett- 


and in the Peripatetic, by Claudius Se- 


. verus, 8 788 Was his favourite 
ſtud 775 2 1 
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MARCUS ANTONINUS. 5 


HE ſhewed his perpetual gratitude to 
theſe good men; not only by promot- 


ing them in the world, to dignity and 


wealth; but by a continual reſpect for 
them, even when he was in the high- 
eſt elevation of fortune. And, in the* 


very beginning of his. meditations, he 


has , perpetuated their memory, his own 
gratitude, and his honeſt humility, in 
aſcribing all his virtues to their inſtruc- 
tions, and nothing to himſelf; in a 
manner truly original, and peculiar to 
him. He ſtudied alſo the laws of his 
country under Volutius Mecianus, the 
molt celebrated lawyer of that age. 

HE was dear to Adrian, fo carly, that 
he was advanced to the equeſtrian dig- 
nity at ſix years of age; and made one 
of the prieſts of Mars at eight. He 
was even intruſted with ſome great 
Charges, before he was twenty; and ac - 
quitted himſelf wih as great. decency 


all honourable offices. 
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'He often- encountered the fierceſt boars, 
with ſafety and honour. = 

Bur, his chief delight was in the 
Stole philoſophy ; ; and that in practice, 
-as well as ſpeculation. He lived up to 


all their auſterities, in ſpare diet, plain 
dreſs, and abſtinence from all ſoſtneſs, it 


effeminacy, and luxury; even from his 
being twelve years of age. Nature had 
firmed him fo or the greateſt dignity and 
conſtancy ; with a ſingular firmneſs of 
foul; not to be moved by any acci- 
dents; ſo that moſt of the hiſtorians aſ- 
ſure us, that ſcarce ever did joy of 


grief make any change in his counte- 


nance; and this gravity was ever eaſy 
to others ; being free from all moroſe- 
neſs or Pride. Sa 

HE gave up alt bs father's, and his 
mother's eſtate too, to his filter Annia 
Corniſicia, who was married to Numidius 
Quadratus. ; 
A. D. 139. Wien, upon the 


death of his former adoptive ſon Ceſe- 


nius Commodus, inclinedꝭ to have adop- 


ted Marcus Aurelius to be his ſucceſſor, 


then about 18 years of age ; but deem: 
ing him too young, he adopted Anto- 
ninus Pius, on condition that he ſhould 
immediately adopt Marcus, and L. * 
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MARCUS ANTONINUS., % 


the ſon of the ſame Commodus. TI 


ſaid that Marcus had dreamed, the pre- 
ceeding night, that his ſhoulders and 
arms were of ivory, and that he found 
them much ſtronger than formerly. The 


news of his adoption ſeemed to aftlict 
him; and he ſpeke a great deal, on that 


occaſion, about tlie cvils and dangers 
which always attend ſupreme power. 

A. D. 140. Uyon Adrians death, 
Antoninus Pius his ſucceſſor betrothed his 
daughter Fauſtina in marriage to Marcus 
Aurclius, and raiſed him to the conſul- 
ſhip; and, ſoon after, conferred on him 
the honours of the. ſucceſſors to the em- 
pire. Theſe things inereaſed his keen 
neſs in the ſtudy and practice of philo- 
ſophy; and Antoninus Pius brought A- 
pollonius the Stoic from Athens, to al- 
VVV | 

Ao this time, Marcus's old tutor 
died; who had had the conſtant charge 
of him from his infancy. On this oc 
caſion, he could not eli from tears; 
and when ſome about the court, put 
him in mind of his ufual conſtancy and 
ſteddineſs, Antoninus Pius replied in his 


defence, © You muſt give him leave to 


«© he a man: neither philoſophy nor im- 


* 


perial 
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«. perial dignity. can exſtinguiſh our na- 
“ tural affections. 

A. D. 147. Ar the age of 25, he 
married Fauſtina : a wife no way ſuited 
to ſuch an husband. She ſoon bore him 
a daughter; and, in the ſame year, the 
ſenate. conferred | on him all manner of 
honours and powers; even higher than 
on any of his predeceſſors ; and he ever 
employed them for the good of the ſtate ; 
always promoting men ſolely on ac- 
count of their merit; and ſeemed to 
pay ſtill greater deference to Antoninus 
the Emperor, perpetually attending him, 
and doing him all manner of kind offices; 
ſo that their mutual friendſhip was inac- 
ceſſible to all the attempts of deſigning 
men, to raiſe any diſtruſts or ſuſpicions 
between them, 

A. D. 161. Upon the death of An- 
toninus Pins, the ſenate oblaged Marcus 
Aurclius to take upon him the govern- 
ment; and he_ aſſumed L. Verus as part- 
ner in it. They both took the name of 
Antoninus; and Marcus betrothed his 
daughter Lucilla to Verus. After this, 
they celebrated, with the greateſt mag. 
niſicence, the funeral, or, apotheoſis of 
Antoninus; : the cerempnies of which are 


told by all antiquarics; and each of the 
new 
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new Empctors made à funeral oration 
upon r DOES PTS + 
As ſoon as he was ſettled in the ſũ- 


preme power, application was made from 


2 


all guafters, by the heathen prieſts, phi- 


lofophers, "and © governors or Provinces, 


for leaye-to perſecute the chriſtians, But, 


whatever perſecution there might be in 
the remoter ' provinces, we have no aſ- 


-ſurance that it was authoriſed by the 


Emperor; as indeed it was intirely con- 


trary to his principles and inclination. 
TLis even denyed by Valeſius, in his 


notes upon Euſebius, that the apology of 
Juſtin. Martyr called the firſt, tho? tru- 
ly the ſecond, was addreſſed to this Em- 
peror, or to the ſenate, during his reign. 


2 He brings ſeveral reaſons to prove that 


both theſe-apologies-were wrote and pre- 
ſented to Antoninus Pius. Tis, however, 
probable, that there have been ſome 
conſiderable perſecutions, in ſeveral parts 
of the empire, during his reign. Eu- 
ſebius preſerves to us a letter of this 
Emperor's, upon applications made by 
tome of the heathens, for leave to per- 
ſecute the Chriſtians, when they had 
been terrified by ſome pretended prod:- 
"gies and earthquakes. It was directed 
to ſome general council of Afta, and 
e carries 
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carries along with it many characters 
of this author, tho' ſome aſcribe it to 


6c 


of them. 


his predeceſſor. 


« Maxcus AvrRELiUus ANTONI- 
Nus, &c. To the aſſembly of Aſia, 
greeting. I am ſure the gods will 
take care that ſuch men as you de- 
{cribe, ſhould not be hid; and it ſuits 


- themſelves much better to puniſh ſuch 


as refuſe them worſhip, than you. 
Your haraſſing them with charges of 
Atheiſm, only confirms them more in 
their ſentiments. To them it mult be 


| eligible, rather to die for their own 


God, under ſuch accuſations, than 
to live. Thus they always defeat 
you; throwing away their lives 
rather than do what you require 
As to thoſe earthquakes, 
for ſome time paſt, which yet con- 
tinue, 'tis proper to admoniſh you, 
to compare your conduct with theirs. 
They, on ſuch occaſions, confide 
more in their God; but you, all this 
time, through your ignorance, ne- 
glect the Gods, as well as other things, 
and all the worſhip due to that im- 
mortal Being, whoſe worſhippers, the 
chriſtians, you are harraſſing and per- 
ſecuting to death. Many of the go- 

«© yernors 


„ yernors of 
de theſe matters, to m 
e ther; and he prohibited their giving 
the Chriſhans any diſturbance ; unleſs 


MARCUS ANTONINUS. 1t 


provinces wrote about 
diwine fa- 


* they were found making ſome at- 
e tempts againſt the Roman ſtate, Ma- 


* ny have applied to me about the 


“ (ame matter. I wrote to them in 
« the fame ſentiments with my father. 
„If any ſhall ſtill perſiſt in proſecuting 


„them, merely as Chriſtians, let the 


“ perſon proſecuted be acquitted, tho?” 
it ſhould appear he were a Chriſtian ; 
and let the proſecutor be puniſhed.” 
Tris letter, and that extraordinary 
character which the chriſtian writers, 
as well as the heathen, give to this Em- 
peror, for juſtice, and lenity of temper, 
muſt eaſily convince us that he never 


could authoriſe fuch perſecution of men, 


merely for chriſtianity. 

IN this firſt year of his reign, his ſon 
Commodus was born; whoſe horrid 
vices were, they ſay, fore-boded by ſe- 
veral difmal prodigies; ſuch as inunda- 
tions, earthquakes, and the burning of 
ſeveral cities. The Emperor was imme- 
diately engaged in wars on all ſides; by 
the invaſions of the Parthians, all the 


way to Syria ; and of the Catti, into Ger- 


many, 
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Griſons: the Britons too revolted. Cal: 
phurnius Agricola was ſent to command 
in Britain; Aufidius Viftormus to oppole 
the Catti; and Verus went againſt the 
Parthians, | 

Bur as ſoon as Verus left Rome, and 
was no longer overawed by the autho- 
rity and virtue of Antoninus, he gave 
himſelf up to all debauchery, and fell 
ſick at Canuſium. M. Antoninus went 
thither-to ſee him, and gave him his beſt 
advice as to his future conduct. Ve- 
rus, upon his recovery, continued his 
march; but was not reformed by his 
ſickneſs. He plunged again into all ſort 
of debauchery at Daphne, one of the 
ſuburbs ef Antioch, and committed the 
war to his lieutenants ; which they ma- 
naged ſucceſsfully, Antoninus, pleaſed 
with the ſucceſs, and, either unappri- 
ſed of his returning to his vices, 
or, _ to reclaim him by all the 
ties of affection, offered him in marry 


age his daughter Lucilla, a princeſs of 
fingular beauty; and ſent her to him, 
while he was in Syria. He declined 
going with her himſelf; leſt any ſhould 
imagine he aimed to ſhare the glo- 
ry of theſe conqueſts, He wrote to 
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© the ſeveral + proconſuls and governors 
in her way, to be at no vain expence 
in her reception, as ſhe paſſed through 
their provinces; but to let her perform 
her journey in a private manner, This 


princeſs ſhewed as little regard to vir— 


tue, or her character, as her husband. 


Upon the ſucceſs * of this war, the two 
Emperors had a triumph, 
Azour this time, upon an inſurrec- 


tion of the Germans, Antoninus march- 


cd againſt them in perſon ; and from his 
own judgment of the abilities of Per- 
tinax, who afterwards was raiſed to the 


empire, made him one of his lieutenants; 


and never had reaſon to repent of his 
choice, This war was alſo ſucceſsful. 
'The Germans were defeated, after their 
many vigorous efforts, by the brave- 
ry of the Emperor and his army. An- 


toninus ſhewed his wiſdom and ſteddi- 


neſs on this occaſion, when the victo- 


rlous army, after their great and dan- 


gerous lervices, demanded an augmen- 
tation of their pay : he refuſed it; tel- 
ling them that “ he could not do it but 
at the expence of their brethren and 
“ kin{ſmen; for whom he was account- 
able to God.” | 


4. D. 167. 4. D. 168. 
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more dangerous war arole from the 
Quad: and Marcomanni; while the 
plague alſo raged in Italy. 'The Empe- 
ror uſed great variety of ſacrifices and 
religious rites, to appeaſe the Gods; and 
then went againſt the enemy, taking Ve- 
rus along with him, who rather inclin- 
cd to have continued in his debauche- 
ries at Rome. Antoninus ſoon conquered 
the enemy; and, in his return, Verus 
died of an apoplexy at Altinum, or, 
as ſome ſuſpect, by poiſon, given him 
by his wife Lucilla, upon finding an 
inceſtuous intrigue of his with his own 
ſiſter. 

ABourT this time, the governors of 
ſome remote provinces renewed the per- 
ſecution againſt the Chriſtians. There 
is no other evidence of the Emperor's 
authority interpoſed, or countenance giv- 
en, for this purpoſe, except, that, in an- 


ſwer to a letter of the governor of 


Gaul, aſking what the Emperor inclin- 


ed ſhould be done with ſome chriftien © 


priſoners, he ordered, © that ſuch only 
as confeſſed, ſhould be put to death, 
« and the reſt releaſed.” Now, Chri- 


ſtlans were ordinarily accuſed for other 


crimes than any religious tenets; fuch 
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g, 4 as treaſon and ſcdition, the murdering - 
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of infants, and eating them, and inceſtu- 
ous debaucherics in 
"Tis very credible the Emperor 1ntend- 
ed by this order, that only ſuch ſhould 
die, as confeſſed theſe crimes, and not 
all ſuch as confeſſed that they were ot 
the chriſtian religion; for, at that rate, 
\ ſcarce any would have been releaſed: 


their aſlemblics. 


and yet, upon this ambiguity, there was, 


in ſome provinces, a violent perſecution, 
-?Tis thought that Antoninus was not at 
Rome in the year 166, but abroad, when 


- Juſtin Martyr is ſaid to have ſuffered, 
It was probably on this occaſion, that 


Athenagoras compoſed, and ſent to the 


Emperor, his beautiful and juſt defence 


of the Chriſtians yet extant; inſiſting 
for leſs ambiguous orders, that none 


| ſhould be puniſhed for the name of 
Chriſtian ; but only upon a fair trial, 
whether they were guilty of the crimes 
laid to their charge; and vindicating the 
Chriſtians from them: This, probably, 
- procured them peace, during the reſt 
of this reign, 


TuE Marcomanni and Quadi, aſſiſt- 


ed by the Sarmatians, Vandals, and o- 
1 ther nations, made more terrible efforts 
than ever, attacked Antoninus's army, 
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and put the Romans to flight, with a 
great ſlaughter of near 20000, But 
the Emperor rallied them at Aquileia, 
and defeated the enemy, and drove 
them out of all Pannonia. 

ABouT this time, the Moors rava- 
ged Spain, and the fhepherds in Egypt 
took arms, and gave the greateſt diſtur- 
bance to the Romans in that province ; 
but both were quelled by the vigilance 
of the Emperor, and the bravery of 
his lieutenants who commanded there; 
while he was heading the armies in the 
north; where he forced at laſt the bar- 
barous nations to ſabmit to his own terms, 

WHEN peace was reſtored, the Em- 
peror was continually employed for the 
good of his people; making wiſe laws, 
tor prevention of frauds, and the ſpeedy 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and reforming 
all abuſes ; ſharing his power with the 
Senate. He diſcovered the greateſt pe- 
netration, as well as fidelity, toward 
the public, in ſearching out and promot- 
ing men of ability and integrity, to all 
the great offices; and the greateſt patience 


and conſtancy, in the adminiſtration of 


juſtice, and conſulting in the Senate a- 
bout public affairs; ſcarce ever loſing 
one moment of his time. His afſidu+ 
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ty was the more ſurprizing, that his 
"health had, for ſome years, been ex- 
cecdingly impaired by the great fa- 


17 


tigues he had endured. He was par— 
ticularly inquiſitive about the cenſures 
paſt upon his conduct ; which he bore 
with the greateſt meekneſs; his aim be- 
ing only that he might reform whatever 
was amiſs in it, He would admit of 
no lofty titles, nor that impious flattery 
of building altars and temples to him- 
ſelf. 

Tu old enemies of the Romans, 
the Marcomanni, watching their oppor- 
tunity, when the Roman troops were 


diminiſhed by a plague, and the treaſu- 


ry much exhauſted, which the Empe- 
xor's compaſſion for his people kept 
very low, perfidiouſly renewed their 
hoſtilities, He ſupplied his treaſury, by 
ſelling, under a clauſe of redemption, 
the moſt valuable moveables of his pa- 
Jace ; and his army, even by employing 
the gladiators, 
BEFokE he marched againſt the e- 
nemy, he loſt his ſecond fon Verus, then 
ſeven years old; and bore it with ſuch 
fortitude, that he omitted no public bu- 
ſineſs on that account. This expedition 
proved more tedious and dangerous 
B 3 than 
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than any of the former. He at firſt 
gave them a defeat; having expoſed 
himſelf to the utmoſt hazard; from 
which, the grateful love of his ſoldiers 
protected him. Aſter the battle, the 
Emperor himſelf went 


mies, and endeavouring to preſerve all 
that could be cured or relieved. 

THE enemy, ſoon after, by ſkirmiſh- 
ing parties, feigning a flight, led the Em- 
peror and his army into ſuch ſtraits 
amidſt mountains, that they were in- 
cloſed on all ſides, and could not eſcape; 
all the paſſes being poſſeſſed by the e- 
nemy. Here they were like to periſh 
with heat and thirſt, deprived of all wa- 
ter. They made ſome vigourous efforts 
to force their way; but without other 
effect, than to convince them that they 
were reſerved ſacrifices to the fury of 
the Barbarians. All the Emperor's ef: 
forts to rouſe the ſpirits of the fainting 
ſoldiers, were vain. He is ſaid to 
have committed himſelf and them to 
God, with the moſt ardent prayers; ap- 
pealing to God for the innocence of 
his conduct in life. There were alſo 


many Chriſtians in the army; employed 
no doubt, in like ſupplications to _ 


to the field, 
weeping over the ſlain among the ene- 
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In the event, clouds ſuddenly 


aroſe, 
and thunder, with a moſt plentiful ſhow- 


er; while all the lightning fell among 


the Barbarians: With this, the Romans 
take courage, and the enemy are dif- 
mayed. The Romans attack them in 


this confuſion, and put them to flight, 


with great ſlaughter, enraged with the 
freſh remembrance of their late danger. 

Tux heathens aſcribe this deliverance 
to the Emperor's piety ; and the Chril- 
tians univerſally to the prayers of the 


legion of Mitilene, which ſome 1gnorantly 


averred had on this occafion got the 
name of the Thundexing Legion. That 
name was given to this legion, in the 
days of Auguſtus, for a quite different 
reaſon, becauſe they had thunderbolts 


engraved or painted on their ſhields, 


"Tis told indeed confidently, by Chril- 


tian writers. near thoſe times, that the 


Emperor was adviſed by the captain of 
his guards, to employ the Chriſtians of 


his army in prayer to their God, who, 


he ſaid, refuſed nothing to their prayers ; 
and that he did ſo, and found the ſurprizing 
event immediately anſwering upon their 
prayers; and that, in conſequence of this, 
he wrote to the Senate, to ſtop all pro- 


| ſecutions againſt them, and give them full 


liberty 
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liberty for the exerciſe of their religi- 
on. Tis not improbable, from theſe 
bold affirmations of Chriſtians, ſo near 
the time of that event, that there has 
been ſuch a letter; tho* the one now 
bearing that ſtile, is reputed by many 
to be a forgery. No doubt, ſuch a 
letter would be ſuppreſſed by an hea- 
then Senate, 

AxToNINUs purſued this war, with 
the greateſt bravery, conduct, and cle- 
mency ; ſometimes, in the purſuits, go- 
ing himſelf into the woods and marſhes, 
where the poor Barbarians were lurk- 
ing, and protecting them from the fury 
of his own ſoldiers. Art laſt, he defeat- 
ed them intirely, by many perilous en- 
counters ; and poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
their fortreſſes. He had added all theſe 
countries as provinces to the Roman 
empire, had he not been interrupted by 
the revolt of Caſſius ; and even forced 
to accept of leſs advantageous terms of 
peace from theſe Barbarians, than they 
had formerly agreed to. 

Txt Emperor's conduct in the whole 
affair, of this revolt,deſerves to be more 
particularly related; as by it his temper, 
and the greatneſs of his ſoul, is more ſhoyn 
than by his glorious military atchievements. 
Cassius 
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MARCUS ANTONINUS. 27 
Cassius had been endeared to the 
army, by his early atchievments in Ar- 
menia, Egypt, and Arabia, He was a 
man of great art, courage, and patience, 
Þut prodigal, and diſſolutc ; tho? he could 
ell conceal his vices. He revived the 
anticnt ſtrict military diſcipline, with 
great rigour, and kept the army ſober, 
and conſtantly employed. On the ac- 
count of theſe good qualities, Caſſius 
was employed by the Emperor to re- 
eover the army quartered in Syria from 
their luxury, contracted under Verus ; 
and he was much recommended by the 
Emperor to the governors of theſe cait- 
ern provinces. When he was thus pro- 
moted, he formed high deſigns, pre- 
tended to draw his pedigree from the 
old Caſſius, and talked much of reſtor- 
Ing the old common-wealth. Verus, 
before his death, had ſuſpicion of his 
ambitious deſigns, from his conduct, 
and his jeſts upon Antoninus's ſtudious 
diſpoſition ; and wrote his ſuſpicions to 
Antoninus, warning him to prevent his 
defigns againſt him and his children, by 
putting him to death. To which, this 
was Antoninus's anſwer. 

* I Have read your letter; which 


ſhews more of an anxious and timor— 


«6c ous 


my 
a au 


cc 
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ous ſpirit, than of that becoming an Em- 
peror, and ſuits not my government, 
If the Gods have decreed him the 
empire, we cannot diſpatch him, tho 
we would. You know your great 
grandtather's proverb, © no prince 
ever killed his ſucceſſor,” But if 'tis 
not decreed him,. he will periſh with- 
out any cruelty of ours. There 1s 


no condemning a man whom no bo- f 


dy accuſes, and whom the army loves. 


And, then, in caſes of treaſon, we 


are deemed to have injured even 
thoſe perſons who are fully convicted, 
You know what your grandfather 


Adrian uſed to ſay, * The lot of ſo- 


vereigns is hard, they are never cre- 
dited about conſpiracies formed a- 
* them, till they fall by them.“ 

cite him to you, rather than Do- 
mitian, the author of the obſervation; 


becauſe the beſt ſayings of Tyrants 


© have not the weight they may de- 
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ſerve, Let Caſſius take his own way; 
eſpecially, ſince he is a good general, 
keeps ſtrict diſcipline, 1s brave, and 
neceſſary to the ſtate. As for cau- 
tion about my children, by diſpatch- 
ing him, let my children periſh, if 
Caſſius better deſerves the love of 
the 
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* the Romans than they, and u be more 
the intereſt of our country, that Caſ- 
& ſius ſhould live, than the "children of 
Marcus.“ 

A. D. 175. Casslos, when he had 
formed the ambitious deſign, either raiſ- 
ed « report of Antoninus's death, and 
that the army in Pannonia had elected 
himſelf for Emperor, or took occaſion, 
from this report, to aſſume the ſovercign 
power. He gave all places in the 
army to his friends, and cauſed all to 
fubmit to him, from Syria to mount 


*Taurus. He ſends a letter to his ſon 


at Alexandria, as a manifeſto, inveigh- 
ing againſt the corruptions in the ad- 
miniſtration, the extortions of the pro- 
conſuls and governors, and the decay 
of antient rigour and ſeverity of man- 
ners, under a bookiſh Emperor, who 
neglected public affairs; and concludes, 
Let the Gods favour the Caſſii, and 
* the common-wealth ſhall regain its an- 
& tient dignity.” 

| MaxT1vs VERvs, ſent accounts of 
all theſe things to Antoninus; and he 
endeavoured to conceal them from the 
army; but, the matter was ſoon divulged: 
Vpon this, he addreſſed the army, (as 
Dion Caſſius relates,) to this effect. He 


f ſirſt 


— 
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firſt expreſſed the deepeſt regret for 
the impending miſery of a civil war, 
the corruption of men, the ingratitude 
and perfidy, diſcovered by thoſe to 
whom he had done the kindeſt offi- 


ces, and in whom he had confided: 


But he cxhorted his ſoldiers, not to 
imagine that all faith and integrity 
were gone out of the earth. He had 
ſtill many faithful and brave friends: 
He had no fear of ſucceſs ; ſupported ! 


both by his own innocence, his know- 


F 


ledge of the daſtardly diſpoſition of rary 


theſe diſſolute troops and nations who 
had revolted, and his experience of the 
fidelity and bravery of theſe he ad 
dreſſed. He ſubjoined the tendereſt ex- 
preſſions of clemency and pity, even 
toward Caſſius, and that preſerving his 


life, and pardoning him, would be to 


him more joyful than any triumph. 

HE wrote alſo to the ſame purpoſe 
to the Senate, which immediately de- 
clared Caſſius a traitor, and confiſcated 
his eſtate to the city, ſince the Empe- 
ror would not take it to himſelf. He 


Wrote alſo to Fauſtina this letter. 


© VERUs's account of Caſſius was 
« true, that he deſigned to uſurp. You 
« have heard what the fortune-tellers 
have 
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have told him. Come, therefore, to 


| * Alba, that we may conſult about theſe 
: * affairs, without car, under the pro- 


F tection of the Gods,” She teturneA 
this anſwer, © I will go to Alba to 
* morrow, as you order; but "muſt ad- 
3 viſe. you, if you love your children, 
* to extirpate theſe rebels. Both the 
* officers and ſoldiers, are grown ver 
„ ſeditious. They will Cut - you off, 
iT unleſs. you prevent them.“ 
| Favs TINA being detained, con- 


n of frary to her expectation, the Emperor 


who 
}Ff the 
e ad- 
ſt ex- 


even 


g his 


Je to 


wo 


wrote to her to mect him at Formiz, 


where he was.to embark, but ſhe was 


detained at. Rome, by the fickneſs 

of her daughter, and wrote him this 
ettet. 

1 5 In a like revolt of Celſus, my 

* mother adviſed Antoninus Pius, firſt, 

% to ſhew his tenderneſs and goodneſs 

& to his own, and then to. others. A 


. & prince cannot be. deemed to have 


the juſt fatherly affection to his peo. 


. * ple, who neglects his wife and child- 


eren. You ſec the tender 8 of 
Commodus. Our ſon-in-law ela- 
& nus is old, and a ſtranger. Co adder, 
then, how you ought to, treat Caſli- 
& us and his aſloctates, Bes ſpare 
: C & whole, 
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&, thoſe, who, would not, if they were 
<<. victorious, ſpare you, nor me, nor our 
children. I ſhall ſpeedily follow you. 
«..Fadilla's;! fickneſs hindered me from 
% mecting you at Form-. I 
„ ſhall ſend you accounts, if 1 don't 
% overtake you, what Caſſius's wife F m1 
„ and children, and: ſon-in-law, are talk * W 
« ing about you.” # th 

Cassius made all efforts to ſtrength. 


en his party. He wrote a long letter th 
to Herod; a man of good abilities, who E 
commanded in Greece, and had fallen & th 
under Antoninus's diſpleaſure for ſome 1 tu 
maladminiſtration, to engage him to © P! 
join againſt Antoninus. But Herod had fa 
ſuch veneration for the Emperor, that # © 
before he had read out all Caſſius's let- ; fi 
ter, he returned him this ſhort anſwer; ; af 
6 Hcxrod to Caſſius. You are mad.“ 4 fa 

 Cass1us: ſucceeded: no better in ſo- . ac 


liciting ſome other provinces to revolt; , P. 
and began to loſe his. credit with the ar- F 
my; and, at laſt, was diſpatched by 
ſome of them, about. three months at: * 
ter his revolt; and his head was ſent F: 
to Antoninus, before he left Formiæ, F* 
or had; returned an anſwer to Fauſti 
na's._laſt letter. On this occaſion, he 
wrote to her thus. My dear * | 
Lou 
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ere “ You ſhew a moſt dutiful concern 
for me, and our children, I have 
read your Letters to me at Formiæ 
 fom twice over; preſſing me to be ſe— 
— 1 F vere toward the conſpirators with 
don't F Caſhus; but I am refolved to ſpare 
wife “ his children, his ſon-in-law, and his 
e talk. wife, and ſhall write to the Senate, 
F that they make no rigid proſcrip- 


Or Our 


ength. # tion, nor any cruel puniſhments. No- 
letter thing can more recommend a Roman 
„who & Emperor to the love of all nations, 
fallen than clemency. Twas for this vir- 


tue that Cefar and Auguſtus were re- 


ſome FEET: : "x 
puted Divinities. This obtained your 


m to 

d * # father the title of Pius. Had the war 
„ that ended as I would have wiſhed, Caſ- 
% let. ““ ſius himſelf had not died. Don't be 
Uwer; afraid. The Gods protect me. My 


fatherly affection to mankind muſt be 


in ſy. ““ acceptable to them. I have made 
eyolt. I Pompeianus our ſom in. law conſul for 
the ar. (next year.“ 

-d by Some thought this clemency too great, 
lis al Pane uſed the freedom to aſk him, how 


e thought Caſſius would have treated 


ſent 
men um and his family, had he been vic- 


örmiæ, 


Fauſt. torious? He replied, I have not ſerv 
n, he © ed the Gods ſo ill, or lived in ſuch 
uſtina, a manner, that I had reaſon to fear 
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« the Gods would allow Caffius to con 
quer me: And: counted over moſt % 
of the Emperors who had been dethron- 
ed and aſſaſſinated; ſhewing, that their 
2 tyranny or folly occaſioned their 
ate. 
Or his letter to the Senate, this part 
is yet preferved: In gratitude, there. 
“fore, for my victory, you have made 
* my ſon-in-law conſul; whoſe years 
* ſeemed long ago to have claimed it; 5. n. 
* had not ſome brave worthy perſons } 
« intervened, to whom that debt was & ff 
« firſt to be paid by the ſtate. As to & {« 
„the revolt of Caſſius, I beſeech and . m 
“ obteſt you, Fathers, that, laying a . d. 
« ſide your rigour, you would act fuita- 
e bly to my clemency, and your own. 
«« Let no Senator be put to death, or 
*« puniſhed; nor the blood of any eminent 
*« perſon. be. ſhed. Let the baniſhed re- 
* turn; andreſtore the eſtates of the pro- 


* ſcribed. Would to God I could re. & ir 
« call to life many of the dead. F m 
©. never can like an Emperor's reſent.. T 


ment of. any injury aimed at himſelf. gy, 
It appears too ſevere, even when 


<« very juſt. You muſt, therefore, par- 3 
( . 7 
s 


don the ſons of Caſſius, his ſon-in-law, 
* and his wife, But, why fay I par. F 


en 


* 
- 
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o con- 


oR 


don? they have committed no crime. 

' moſt ge Let them live ſecure ; and feel they 

thron- # jive under Antoninus. Let them 

t their live on the fortune of the fami- 

their . given up amongſt them: Let 

# them enjoy their gold and ſilver 

s patt ate, and furniture: Let them live in 

_ % wealth, and ſecurity; and at their full 
made 


liberty to ſtay or go as they pleaſe; 
years # and carry with them, among all 
ed it; fe nations, the marks of my clemen- 
erſons | cy, and of your's. This clemency to 
't Was ® the wives and children of the pro- 
As to & ſcribed, Conſcrlpt fathers, is but a ſmall 
h and & matter. I muſt requeſt you further : 
ing a g. defend all the conſpirators of the Se- 
© fuita. L natorian or Equeſtrian order, from 

death, proſcriptton, fear, infamy, po- 


T OWN, 


ath, or ular odium, and all manner of 
minent & yexation. Allow it, for the honour 
hed re. & m government ; that, in this caſe of 
he pro- of uſurpation, thoſe who were killed 


ald re. 4 in the ſuppreſſing of the tumult, 
ad. I may be deemed juſtly ſlain. “ 
reſent. * Pars letter was read with innume- 
umſelf. able acclamations and bleflings. The 
when Emperor buried Caſſtus's head decent- 
e, PU g, expreſſing no ſmall grief for the 
in. law, Joſs of ſuch a man. He marched im. 


I par: 1 to the Eaſt: ſoon appes“ 
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ed the revolt, with the . greateſt cle. hei 
mency; and reformed many abuſes. fon- 
When he came to Syria, he burned 
all the papers of: Caſſius without read. Shi 
ing them, to prevent entertaining ſu- 
ſpicions or hatred againſt any. Some Fett! 
ſay, this had been done by his faith. Her 
ful friend Martius Verus, before his ar ed 
rival; juſtly. preſuming, it would be d 
pleaſing to the good Emperor; and ſay- at 
ing, if it was not, he could willingly the 
die, to ſave the lives of ſo many of his *aſi 


fellow-citizens. mag 
A. D. 176. FAus TINA died in this to t 
expedition, near mount Faurus. The 


Senate, out of mean flattery, renewed diſh 
their ſeverity againſt the late conſpira- Noi 
tors; thinking it would be ſome allevia- and 
tion of the Emperor's ſorrow, to ſhew theit Ane 
zeal for him. But, upon the firſt no 4upo 
tice of it, he wrote the moſt preſſing fre 
letter to the Senate, to ſtop theſe. pro- ang] 
ceedings, concluding, © If I cannot ob. him 
« tain from you the lives of all the com diſc 


« ſpirators, I ſhall wiſh. to die.” abo 
Cass1vs's eldeſt fon Mecianus was prit 


killed in his government at Alexan- aut 
dria, on the very day in which Caſſtus his 
was killed: His other children were on Tial 
ly baniſhed ta an ad Ro ae © ; 
their © 
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ſt cle. heir eſtates. His daughter, indeed, and 


on: in- law, continued in Rome; and were 
ated in a friendly manner by Anto- 
nus. The Senate paid extravagant 
nours to Fauſtina. Antoninus, havin 
ettled the Eaſt, returned to Rome, uf 
ter eight years abſence; having extend- 
ed his liberality. to Athens, the old ſeat 
*of learning, heard Ariſtides the orator 
At Smyrna, and having been initiated in 
e Eleuſinian myſteries: On this oc- 
caſion he gratified the Romans + with 
magnificent ſhews, and great liberality 
o the diſtreſſed. 

Tux peace of the empire was ſoon 
diſturbed by, new commotions in the 
North. The Scythians. took arms again, 
and attacked the Emperors's. lieutenants. 
And he, tho' old and infirm, reſolved 
-upon another expedition : Nor could, his 
Friends of the Senate, who were exceed- 
angly ſolicitous about his life, diſſuade 
him from it. He ſpent three days in 
diſcourſing with them, and adviſing them 
about ſtate affairs; and about the great 
principles of philoſophy ; and then ſer 
aut for the army. In this expedition, 


* 


his rudence and valour appeared inva- 
Hably the fame, and were always ſuc- 


151 
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. 
ceſsful ; 
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ceſsful ; tho? the 


inſtructions he had received, or any dil 
poſitions of his to virtue, would not be 


able to withſtand the temptations he * 
would be expoſed to in that dangerous 
elevation. He ſaw his northem con 
queſt very unſettled; and other provin- 


ces not ſufficiently eſtabliſned. With all 


theſe cares oppreſſing him, his ſickneſs 4 


and pains recurred more violently the 


laſt day of his life, and made him a- « 


ware of his approaching end: Upon 
this, he called for his principal offi- 
cers, who ſtood around his bed: He 
preſented to them mo 0 and, exert- 
ing all his ſtrength, he ſate up, and ſpoke 
to this effect. F 2 


N 
particulars of the war: # 
are not preſerved. But, at Vienna in 
Auſtria, or at Sirmium, he was ſeized ® 
with a diſtemper; which, in a few 
days, put an end to his glorious life. 
When he apprehended there was no hope 
of his recovery, his ſtrength of mind Þ 
and reſignation to the divine will, made 
him caſy, as to his own death; but his“ 
affection to his country gave him conſi- $ 
derable anxiety. Tho' his ſon had not 
diſcloſed his vicious diſpoſitions during 
his life, yet the examples of Nero and 3 
Domitian made him dread that any good 
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re war: © I. am not ſurprized that you are 
a in troubled to ſee me in this condition. 
It is natural to mankind, to be mov- 
ed with any ſufferings of their fel- 
ife, low creatures; and, when they are 
before our eyes, they excite a deep- 
er compaſſion, But, you are under 
more peculiar tyes to me. From my 
conſciouſneſs of the moſt ſincere affec- 
tion to you, I preſume you have the 
like to me. Now. 1s the opportunity 
for me to diſcern that the honours 
have conferred on you, and the long 
ſeries of kind offices done, were not 
employed in vain; and for you, to 
make grateful returns, and to ſhew 
you have not forgot the fayours you 
received. You ſee there my ſon, 
# who was educated by your ſelves, 
® juſt entring into manhood, like a ſhi 
th all in a ſtormy ſea, needing prudent pt- 
kneſs lots; leſt, being carried afide, through 
7 the want of experience, he be intirely 
im a- ** 1 among vices. Be you 
Upon © im, therefore, ſo many fathers in 
offi - my ſtead; always watching over him, 
| He © and giving him good counſels : For, 
exert- no treaſures can ſatisfy: the luxury of 
poke * tyrants ; nor any guards protect them, 
| 2 when they have loſt the affections of 
8 1 o 5 their 


| enſued among all ranks; who loudly f 
bewailed his death, with all poſſible 
encomiums of his virtues: All which 

iq Were 
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te their people. Theſe princes only have 
had ſafe and long reigns, who have 
“ infuled into the minds of their pco- 
ple, not any dread by their cruelty, N 

| by an hearty love by their goodneſs. F 
* Such alone, as obey with good-will, $ 
* and not from neceſſity, are to be com 
* fided in, and will obey their prince, 3 
* or ſuffer for him, without flattery and 


* 


cc 


% difimulation; nor will ſuch ever 
* rebel, or prove refraftory ; excep! 


© when they are forced into it by in- le 


** folent oppreſſion. In unlimited pow: 
** cr, *tis hard to ſet proper meaſures or 


* bounds to men's paſſions. If you ſug- F.,, 


* geſt ſuch thoughts to him, and keep 


* him in mind of what he now hears, | 
* you will make him an excellent prince 
e to yourſelves, and to all the ſtate, 
m 2 of 


do the moſt grateful. office to '# 


cc 
make it immortal. 
As he was thus 


my memory; as by this alone you can 


bus 4 g, his voice 
Failed, he fell down on the bed, and 
died next day, in the 5gth year of 


his age. Never was there a more uni- iq; 
verſal undiſſembled ſorrow, than what 8 


Bc deareſt: appellations of their g 
r Na 1 mperor, their general, their protector, 
"Icy, cir father, or their brother. 


>dneſs i AT 
d-will, Y Tux only prejudices which can ob- 
e co rut the moſt favourable reception of 
PTINCE, ele divine meditations, from the aw 


and Boors: character, are theſe two: Firſt, 
Tel His continuing in the Pagan religion ; 
ven zealouſly fſacrififing to falſe Gods, 
ifying his predeceſſor, and admitting 
the like honours to be paid to Verus 
id Fauſtina: and, ſecondly, his ſuffer- 
gthe Chriſtians to be perſecuted, during 
Wis reigiy, ee 
ars, As to the firſt, tho* no man of ſenſe 
Prince dan vindicate the heathen worſhip ; as 


date, t was full of ridiculous ſuperſtitions; 
ce 1 Fithout any proper evidence; yet, let 
"can is not imagine it . worſe in the wiſer 
BP cathens, than it truly was. Maximus 
Voice Fyrius, and many others, aſſure us, 
„and mat all Wiſe men in the heathen world, 
* of pelieved only one ſupreme God, or, o- 
To Tipinal cauſe, of all. We ſee that Anto- 


Þinus, and all the Stoics, agreed in this. 
But, they alſo believed there were 
hict many inferior created ſpirits, to whom, 
Were Ihe government of certain parts of na 


9 ture 
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ture was delegated by the ſupreme God 
that the ſouls of ſome Met men wer: 
advanced to this dignity; and tha 
honours were to be paid to theſe pre 
ſiding ſpirits; according to old tradition 
and cuſtom, Now, this very doctrin'y 
generally .prevailed, both in the eaſten 
and weſtern chriſtian churches, for man; 
centuries; even from the 5th. to the re "og 
formation; without any other differenct ﬆ th 
than that of ſound ; the heathens uſing Af {« 
the words God, or, Dzmon, for wha {7g 
chriſtians called Angels and Saints; and Anon 
both often raifed to this dignity, the ſoul Fauf 
of perſons, who had very little real See 
virtue. The perſons denoted by theſe Ind 
names in the heathen and chriſtian re gur 
ligions, were, indeed, different. The 
heathens worſhiped the old heathen he ev 
roes and princes, and the chriſtians theit em 
own heroes and martyrs. , Nay the pro eco 
teſtants allow that created beings may hor 
have delegated powers from God, and A 
be employed as miniſtring ſpirits to the ne 
heirs of ſalvation, in their (ſeveral nations; 
and ſuperintend the civil affairs of them. We 
But, having no particular knowledge 
who theſe Angels or Saints are, nor how 
they are employed; nor any evidence 
that they can know our deyotions, our 
prayers, * 


1 
EROR | 
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e Godayers, or expreſſions of gratitude to 
en werihem ; and, ſeeing all ſuch worſhip pro- 
id tha Þſbited in the holy ſcriptures, as it gene- 
le pre. ly has a bad tendency ; they univerſal- 
adition / abſtain from it, and condemn it. But, 


loctrin 


Kc moral evil of ſuch practices, in thoſe 


eaſten ho have had no prohibitions by revela- 
Tr man) gon, is not ſo great as we commonly ap- 
the re grehend it. Some men of little conſtancy 
fference their conduct, who have been guilty 
is uling Af ſome very bad actions, have had al- 
r wha ſome eminent virtues not univerſal! y 
ts; and nown. Nay tis probable the vices of 
ne ſoul: $ 


| . auſtina were never known to Antoninus; 
e real 


Pee B. I. 14.) Verus too had his virtues; 


„ theſe and many of his vices have been hid from 


tian re. | ur author. Tis a ſmall fault to err on the 
The Fharitable ſide, about the dead. Let us 


ien he 1 ew an impartial candour in this matter; 


1s then Femembring what mixed characters arc 
ne pro Fccorded of ſome Jewiſh and Chriſtian au- 
ma) Fhors whoſe works we read with veneration. 
d, and As to the ſecond charge, of perſecuting 


to the he Chriſtians: Let us remember, that we 


T Have no proof of his giving orders for it: 


NN Me can only charge him with the omiſſion 
„ ncde pt his duty, in not making a ſtrict inquiry 
10 ñnto the cauſe of the Chriſtians: This, tho 
ddence an great fault, is leſs than that of the apo- 


1S, our . 
a 4 tile Paul, who himfelf perſecuted with 
rayers, 1 D great 


*- 
— — 
— — — — 


eſtabliſhed orthodoxy: As we ſee in all 


Satives of God, over the conſciences of 
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great fury; and yet could afterwards tru- 
ly ſay, he had ſerved God with all good 
conſcience ; that is, ſincerely, according 
to what he then thought his duty. To 
extenuate this fault in the Emperor, not i 
to mention his perpetual avocations, by 
almoſt continual wars, beſide the multi- 
tude of civil affairs in ſo vaſt an em- 
pire, let us remember, that, Whatever 
better knowledge the inferior magiſtrates 
might have of the matter of fact, the 
princes muſt, generally, have had only 
ſuch views of the Chriſtians as the 
zealot pagan prieſts and magiſtrates pre. 
ſented to them. Now, they were re. i 
preſented as a confederacy for the moſt 
monſtrous wickedneſs ; ſuch as, the mur 
dering of infants, and feeding on them, 
all inceſtuous impurities, avowed atheiſm, 2 
the blaſpheming all the Gods; and re. 
bellion againſt the ſtate. This laſt is 
the common charge, made by all per- 
ſecutors, againſt ſuch as differ from the 


N 
aer 


the defences of the R. catholic perſecu- 
tions in France, and the proteſtant perſe- N 
cutions in England and Scotland; when 
the clergy have once perſuaded the le. 
giſlator, impiouſly to invade the prero. 


| : 
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ds tru. Wen, by penal laws about ſuch rchgi- 
good zus opinions, and forms of worſhip as 
ording re no way hurtful in ſociety. 

T0 Unpxx theſe impreſſions of the Chri- 
Tr, not tians, a prince of great goodneſs might 
as, by Sven directly order a perſecution againſt 
multi- em; not, indeed, without the guilt of 
in em. A great omiſſion of his duty; ſince he 
latever gught to have made a more thorough 
iſtrates inquiry into the matter; and his 1gno- 


t, the Fance could ſcarce be wholly invincible. 
only Put, his intention might be only the 
the ſuppreſſion of the malt odious crimes, 
s pre- ch he thought chargeable on the Chyt- 
re re. Mlans. 
e moſt Bur, grant he had perſecuted. the 
e mur. *Chriſtans upon their religious opinions, 
them, heir rejecting and reviling the heathen 
heiſm, Gods, and their rites of worſhip : Let ſuch 
nd re- s make this objection to his character, 
laſt is Fonſider, that any perſecution is the more 
per- pdious, the ſmaller the difference is, be- 
m the tween the religious tenets of the perſe- 
> in all Tutor, and thoſe of the perſecuted; as it 
erſecu Whews a greater infolence of pride and 1ll- 
perſe. future, ta be ſo much provoked for ſuch 
When mall differences; And it ſhews alto the 
he le. Safer ſentiments about the Deity, to con- 
prero- Feive him ſo furious and captious, that 
ces of ſche Imaller miſtakes in opinlon or wor- 
men, D 2 hip, 


: as - 
— —— ͥA wy 2 — 


Jhip, can exclude his creatures intirely * 


tirely oppoſite, in every thing almoſt, 


peror's guilt, 
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from his favour, and from all compaſſi 
on or mercy, notwithſtanding their hearty v3 
intention and deſire to pleaſe him, as far NE 
as they know what is acceptable to him. 

Now, the chriſtian religion was in ® 


to the Pagan. It rejected all their po 
pular Gods: Nay, the early Chriſtians Þ 
averred them all to be impure devils, $ 
and that their worſhip was inſtituted by $ 1 
ſuch devils; and refuſed any ſort o Pen 
joint worſhip with them. A devout hea 
then, deeply prejudiced by education, 
in favour of theſe popular Gods, and . 
confirmed by a philoſophy which eſpoul. # * 
ed a good deal of the popular ſuperſti s, 
tions, would be under ſtrong temptations Bu 
from his very devotion, while under 1.0 
theſe miſtakes, to ſupprefs Chriſtianity : 04 
This is a great extenuation of the Em rp 
But, what ſhall we ſay of Chriſtians Rem 
perfecuting each other, who yet believe Wu 
in the ſame God, and the ſame Saviour, 1 Pr 
and own the ſame grand practical rules Wren 
of lite, of loving God with all our heart, What 
and our neighbour as ourſelves! Let 


On 
de 


none make this. objection to Antoninus, 8 
but thoſe, who, from their hearts, _ ns 
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ntirely 1 Chriſtian perſecutions, who cannet 


mnaſf, Nate their neighbours, or deem them ex- 
P Wuded from the divine favour, either for 


ef FegteQing certain ceremonies, and pieces 
him. f outward pageantry, or for excecding 
vas in Þ them; for different opinions, or forms 
almoſt, 4 wards, about forge metaphyſical attri- 
cir po. Hates or modes of exiſtence, which all 
riſtian; Nes on to be quite incomprehenſible 


devils us; for the different opinions about 
ted by Jaman liberty; about which the heſt 
pen who ever lived have had oppoſite 
Entiments : for different opinions about 


ut hea . . . 

: manner in which. the Deity may 
cation, ot P — . a 
„ and Wink fit to exerciſe his mercy to a guil- 


elend . world, either in pardoning of thei 
u erl. &s, or renewing them in piety and 
7 ION Mrtue. As for theſe who are conſ{ci- 
under dus of ſuch ſincere undiſſembled good-will 
;anity ; 10 all, even thoſe whom they think miſ- 
1e Em- ken in ſuch points; who have no par- 

Mal attachments to their own parties, 
riſtians Wm prejudices of education, and their 
believe Witing in the ſame cauſe; no vanity 
aviour, pride exciting any anger at the dit- 
| rules Went opinions of others, oppoſite to 
- heart, What they in their own wiſdom have 
| Le! onounced found and onþodox, aud 
oninus, Þ detracting from their ſuperior pene- 
 abho! Baton, and diminiſhing their glory 


all D 3 and 


— 
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and popularity; 'Thoſe who find the 1 


ſimple, fraceful, meek, and humble 1 
love of truth alone, influencing their Moy 
ſentiments, and a perpetual love to God, by 


and a calm uniform charity operating 4 
in their hearts toward all men, even 
thoſe who deſpiſe and affront their re. 
ligious re perſons of this cha 
racter with ſome ſhew of decency, 1 
reject "theſe noble devout ſentiments, on | 
account of the author's having perſc 1 
cuted, or ſuffered others to perſecute yi 
during his reign, But ſuch men wil 
eaſily ſee, that theſe pious and charits 4 
ble meditations and ſuggeſtions muſt be 
valuable for their own ſakes, and uſe & 
ful to every attentive reader; whateve: 1 
were the ſins or failings of the author. ed e 
'T1s needleſs, J hope, to prevent a been 
nother ſilly prejudice; as if becauſe the with 
author was not a Chriſtian, he could Rono 
have no real piety or virtue acceptable han 
to God, none of theſe divine influen 
ces, which we are taught are neceſſi 
ry to every good work, No doubt, he 
is not to be defended in his neglecting 


to examine the evidences of chriſtianity, authe 

or, in not embracing it. But, let mes Ent 

conſider the power of educktion, and 

how much he was employed from th pod 
| ver) 
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ad the ery youth, in a conſtant courſe of pub- 
1mble c buſineſs, which allowed little leiſure. 
7 their Flow little probability could there occur 
o God, i tum, that, in a ſect at that time univer- 
erating ily deſpiſed, and repreſented, not only 
even gs weak and illiterate, but moſt horrid- 
eir re. y impious, immoral, and flagitious, he 
is cha mould find any better inſtructions in 
cency 3 of religion, or any better mo- 
nts, on Fives to virtuous actions, than what 

perſe Were among the philofophers? We ſee 
rlecute With what a juſt contempt of caſe, plea- 
n wil ture, and luxury, he keenly embraced 
charita he ſcheme: of philoſophy moſt remarka- 
nuſt be ple for piety, auſterity, and diſintereſt- 
1d uſe ed goodneſs; and how long chriſtian 
hate ver magiſtrates, ſpirited up by the pretend- 
thor. ed embaſſadors of the mcek Jeſus, have 
vent 4 been perſecuting their fellow-chriſtians 
iſe the Fith fire and ſword ; and that for very 

could honourable tenets; often much better 
eptable an thoſe of the perſecutors. Let this 


influen be a warning to all men, againſt raſh- 
neceſſi Fy entertaining 1ll-natured repreſcntations 
abt, he If whole ſects or bodies of men. Chri- 
lecting fians may be aſhamed to cenſure our 


tianity, Suthor on this account; conſidering how 
et met rd arrogantly, and preſumptuouſly, 
n, and mey are curſing one another in their ſy- 
am his hodical anathemas ; and in their — 

5 pro- 


ver) 
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pronouncing eternal damnation on all w 
are not within the pale, or hold nat tho 
{ame myſterious tenets or forms of worde 

Tis but a late doctrine in the chu ! 
ſtan church, that the grace of God & 


and all divine influences purifying the 


heart, were confined to ſuch as knev 
the chriſtian hiſtory, and were by pro 'F 
feſſion in the chriſtian church, "Phe % 


carlieſt Chriſtians and martyrs were 0: 
a very different opinion. However, 
they maintained that it is by the me 
rits of our Saviour alone, men car 
either be juſtifted or ſanctified; ye 
they never denyed theſe bleſſings could 
be conferred on any who knew nt 
the meritorious or efficient caufe of 
them. To maintain they could not, is 
as abſurd as to aſſert, that a phyſician 
cannot cure a diſcaſe, unleſs the patient 
be firſt inſtructed in the whole art of 
medicine, and know particularly the 
phyſical principles by which the ſe: 
veral medicines operate. Nay, the 
early Chriſtians believed the ſpirit of 
Chriſt operated 1n Socrates, Plato, and 
other virtuous heathens ; and that they 
were Chriſtians in heart, without the 
hiſtorical knowledge: And, ſure, we 
may Ccharitably judge the fame of this 


Emperor, 


; oY ITT" - 74 2 a+ my * 1 1 N wal as : 
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. wh Emperor, who plainly depended on God 


ward, Ir ſuch ſanctifying influences; and re- 
1... @mmends them as the matter of our 


* moſt carneſt prayers; and often, with 
e deepeſt humility and ſimplicity of 

OG | knowledges that h 

kney Fat, ] acknowledges that he owes to 


od's preventing grace, in his provi- 
Tj dence about him, all thoſe virtuous dif. 
ne . . . . 
cre o Poſitions, in which he had any delight 
or complacence. 
Wever, 


ne me + B. I. 14. B. IX. 40. B. IV. 26. and 
n Car : many other places. 


y pro 


3 

could 

W not 

ife 0 
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yſician 
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THE 


100K 1 
; ROM my grandfather + Ve 


rus I learned to reliſh the beau 

ty of manners, and to reſtran 

all anger. From the fame and charactc 3 
wy * father obtain'd, modeſty, and 
manly deportment. & Of my mother; Fr 
J learned io be religious, and liberal 
X anc 


+ Awnius VerRUs, who had been thrice Con 
ſul, and was made a Senator under Veſpaſian 
* Annius Verus, who died when Antoninus was Parti 
child. $ Domitia Calvilla Lucilla, daughter «© r 
Calviſius Tullus, who had been twice Conſul. 


— 
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d to guard, not only againft evil ac- 
ns, but even againſt any evil inten- 
* . 
bn's entering my thoughts; to content 
Wy{clf with a ſpare diet, far different 
Ns om the ſoftneſs and luxury ſo com- 
Kon among the wealthy. Of my great- 
# grandfather; * not to frequent pub- 
Kc ſchools and auditories; but to have 
b dod and able teachers at home; and fer 
Sings of this nature, to account no ex- 
US Fuce too great. 

III. HE who had the charge of my 
ucation, taught me not to be fondly 
rached to any of the contending par- 
s & in the chariotxraces, or in the 
Fombats of the gladiators. He taught 
me alſo to endure labour; not to need 
Many things; to ſerve myſelf, without 
ubling others ; not to 1ntermeddle with 
he affairs of others, and not eaſily to 
mit of accuſations againſt them, 

III. Or Diegnetus; not to buſy my- 


r + Ve 
e beau 
reſtran 
laracta 


and lf about vain things, not to credit the 
other Freat profeſſions of ſuch as pretend to 
liberal Fork wonders, or of ſorcerers, about their 

and charms, 
ice Con 1 Probably by the mother, wiz. Catilius Se- 


rus. * "Tis not 'certam whether the negative 
15 Was Particle ſhould be here or not. F The keenneſs 
ghter © Wt theſe contentions among the Romans in that 
ful. Ae, is abundantly known. 


ſeſpaſian 
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charms, and their expelling Demons; and 
the like. Not to keep + Quails, nor to 
be keen of ſuch things; to allow o 
thers all freedom in converſation; and 

to apply myſelf heartily to philoſo. 
phy. Him alſo I muſt thank, for my 
hearing firſt Bacchius, - then Tandaſis, 


and Marcianus ; that I wrote dialogue; 


in my youth, and took a liking to the 
philoſopher's little couch and ſkins, 


and ſuch other things, which by the Pet 


Grecian diſcipline belong to that pro- 
feſſion. E 
IV. To Ruſticus IT owe my firſt ap. 
prehenſions, that my temper needed re. 
dreſs and cure, and that I did not fall 
into the ambition of the common Sophiſts, 
either in writing upon the ſciences, or 
exhorting men to phlulolophy by pub- 
lic harangues ; as alſo, that I never af. 
fected to be admired by oſtentation of 
great patience in an aſcetic life, or of 


activity and application; and that I gave 4 5 
over the ſtudy of rhetoric, poetry, and 
the elegance of language; that I did . 


not affect any airs of grandeur, by walk. ; 


ing at home in my ſenatorial robe, or '* 


by any ſuch things. TI obſerved alſo the N ö 


ſimplicity of ſtyle in his letters, parti- 
cularly 3 


+ For fighting, or incantations, 
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; and 
Or to 
OW 0-7 


larly in that, Which he wrote to m 
other from Sinueſſa. LI learned alto 
om him an caſineſs and ꝓroneneſs to be 
Fconciled and well pleaſed again with 
joſe who had offended me, as ſoon as 
y of them inclined to be reconciled; 
read with diligence ; not to reſt ſatis- 
d with a light and ſuperficial know 
dge ; nor quickly to aſſent to great 
kers: Him alſo I muſt thank, that 1 
met with the diſcourſes of Epiétetus 
Fhich he gave me 

V. FROM Apollonius I learned true 


Pperty, and invariable ſtedfaſtneſs; and 
regard nothing elſe, not even in the 


malleſt degree, but right and reaſon; 
and always to remain the ſame man, whe- 
(cr in the ſharpeſt pains, or after the 
pls of a child, or in long diſeaſes. To 
im I owe my ſeeing in a living example, 
Wat it was poſſible for the ſame man to be 
doth vehement and remiſs, as occaſion re- 
guir'd. I learn'd of him, not to fret 
Ficn my reaſonings were not apprehend- 
gd. In him J faw an inſtance of a man, 


#4 


I 15 eſteem'd his excellent ſkill and abi- 


ty in teaching others the principles of 
Ihiloſophy, the leaſt of all his endow- 


ments. Of him alſo I learned how to 


Fcerve from friends, what are thouglu 
; E Favours, 


5 
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favours, ſo as neither to be on that accoum 
yet ſeem inſen 


ſubjected to them, nor 
ſible and ungrateful. A 
VI. From Sextus a pattern of a be 
nign temper, and of a family, governed 
with true paternal affection and a ſtedfaſt 
purpoſe of living according to nature; 
to be grave and venerable, without al 
fectation; to obſerve ſagaciouſly the ſc. 
veral diſpoſitions and inclinations of m 
friends ; not to be offended with the ip 
norant, or with thoſe who follow the 
vulgar opinions without examination 
His converſation was an example, how 


* 


a man may accomodate himſelf to all 


men and companies; for tho' his com. 


pany was {weeter, and more pleaſing 


than any ſort of flattery, yet he waz 
at the ſame time highly reſpected and 
reverenced, No man was ever more 
happy than he in comprehending, find- 
ing out, and arranging in exact order, 
the great maxims neceſſary for the con. 
duct of life, He taught me by his ex 
ample, to ſuppreſs even the leaſt appear. 
ance of anger, or any other paſſion ; but 
ſtill, not withſtanding thisperfect tranquil- 
lity, to poſſeſs the tendereſt and moſt 
affectionate heart; and to be apt to ap 
prove and applaud others, and yet with 


Ou: 
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put nolſe: to deſire much literature, with-- 


put oftentation. 


VII. FROM Alexander the critic, to 


*Þvoid cenſuring others, or flouting at 
them for a barbariſm, ſoleciim, or any 


Falſe pronounciation ; but dextrouſly to 


pronounce the words as they ought, in 


my anſwering, approving, or confirming 
the matter, without taking direct notice 
of the miſtake ; or by ſome other ſuch 
courteous inſinuation. 

VIII. FROM Fronto; to be ſenſible, 
how much envy, deccit, and hypocriſy, 
ſurrounds princes; and that generally 
thoſe we account nobly born, have ſome 
how leſs natural affection, 

IX. Ox Alexander the platoniſt; not 
oſten, nor without great neceſſity, to ſay, 
Zor write to any man in a letter, that 
I am not at leiſure, nor thus under pre- 
* of urgent affairs, to decline or de- 
ter the duties, which, according to our 
various ties, we owe to thoſe among 
v hom we lve. 

X. OF Catulus; not to contemn any 
friend's expoſtulation, tho? injuſt ; but to 
ſtrive to reduce him to his former dit- 
2 poſition : freely and heartily to ſpeak 
well of all my maſters, upon any oc- 
4 2 caſion, 
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caſion, as it is reported of + Domitius, 
and Athenodotus; and to love my child- 
ren with true affection. 

XI. FROM my brother 8 Severus, to 
love my kinſmen, and to love truth and 
juſtice. To him I owe my acquain- 
tance with * Thraſeas, Helvidius, Ca- 
to, Dion, and Brutus. He gave me al- 
fo the firſt conception of a republic, 
founded upon equitable laws, and ad- 
miniſtred with equality of right ; and of 
a monarchic government, which chief, 
ly regards the liberty of the ſubje&ts. Of 
him T learned likewiſe, to maintain a 
conſtant, diſengaged, and uninterrupted 
ſtudy and eſteem of philoſophy ; to. be 
bountiful and liberal in the largeſt mea- 
fare ; always to hope the beſt; and to 
be unſuspicious about the affections of m 
friends. I obſerved in him a candid 
openneſs in declaring what he diſliked 
in the conduct of others; and that his 
friends might eaſily ſee, without the 
trouble of conjectures, what he liked or 


diſliked; 


+ There are no other memorials of theſe two 
perions. 5 'This either the philoſopher Claudius 
Severus, whom he calls his brother from his ſtrong 
love to him, or ſome couſin whoſe memory is not 
otherways preſerved to us. Theſe were emi- 
nent characters, in the two preceeding ages. 
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diſliked; ſo open and plain was his be- 


.haviour, ' 


XII. FRom Claudius Maximus; in 


all things to have power over myſelf, 


and in nothing to be hurned away by 
any paſſion: to be chearful and cou- 
ragious in all ſudden accidents, as in 
fickneſſes to have an eaſy command of 
my own temper; to maintain a kind, 
ſweet, and yet grave deportment; to 
execute. my deſigns. vigorouſly without 
freting, Whatever he ſaid, all men be- 
lieved, he ſpake, as he thought; and 
that whatever he did, it was with a 
good intent. He taught me, not to be 
eaſily aſtoniſhed or confounded with any 
thing, never to ſeem in a hurry, nor 
yet to be dilatory, or perplexed, with- 
out preſence of mind, or dejected, fret- 
ful, angry, or ſuſpicious; and to be rea 
dy to do good to others, to forgive, 
and to ſpeak truth; and in all this, to 
appear rather like one who had always 
been ſtraight and right, than ever recti- 
fied or redreſſed; nor was there any, 
who. thought himſelf undervalued by 
him, or who. could find in his hcart to 
think himſelf a better man than him : 
Nor did he ever affect the praiſe of 


being witty, 
| Eq: XIII. 
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XIII. + FRon my father I learned 


meekneſs, and conſtancy, without wa- 
vering in thoſe things, which after a due 
examination and deliberation were deter- 
mined ; to be little ſolicitous about the 
common honours ; patience of labour, 
and aſſiduity, and readineſs to hear any 
man, who offered any thing tending to 
the common good ; an inflexible juſtice 
toward all men; a juſt apprehenſion 
when rigour and extremity, or when 
remiſſneſs and .moderation were in ſea- 
ſon ; abſtinence from all impure luſts : 
and a ſenſe of humanity toward others. 
Thus he left his friends at liberty, to 
ſup with him or not, to go abroad with 
him or not, as they inclined; and they 
ſtill found him the ſame, after their af 
fairs had hindered them to attend him. 
I learned of him accuracy and patience 
of inquiry. in all deliberations and coun- 
ſel. He never quitted the ſearch, ſatiſ- 
fed with the firſt appearances. I ob- 
ſerved his zeal to retain his friends, 
without cloying them, or ſhewing any 
fooliſh fondneſs ; his contentment in e- 
very condition; his chearfulneſs; his 
ſore· thought about very diſtant * 5 

18 


+ Antoninus Pius, his father by adoption. 
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his exact care even about ſmall matters, 
without noiſe. How he reſtrained all 
acclamations and flattery : How vigilant- 
ly he obſerved all things neceſſary to the 
government, and managed accurately the 
public revenue, and bore patiently.the 
cenſures of others about theſe things: 
How he was neither a ſuperſtitious. wor- 
ſhipper of the Gods, nor an. ambitious 
pleaſer of men, nor ſtudious of populari- 
ty; but ſober in all things, ſtedfaſt, well- 
ſkilled in what. was honourable, never 
affecting novelties. As to theſe things 
which are ſubſervient to eaſe and con- 
veniency, of which his fortune ſuppli- 
ed him with great affluence; he uſed 
them without pride, and yet with all 
freedom; enjoyed them. without affec- 
tation when they were preſent ;. and 
when abſent, he found no want of them. 
He was not celebrated, either as a learn- 
ed acute man, or one of a ſharp wit, 
or as a great declaimer ; but a wiſe, ex- 
perienced, complete man ; one who could 
not bear to be flattered ; able to govern 
both himſelf and others; I further obſerv- 
ed the great honour he paid to all true 
philoſophers, without upbraiding thoſe 
who were not ſo; his ſociableneſs, his 
gractzous and delightful converſation, 

7 without 
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without cloying. His regular moderate 
care of his body, neither like one de- 


firous of long life, or over ſtudious of 
neatneſs, and elegancy ; and yet not as 


one who deſpiſed it: Thus, through his 
own care, he feldom needed any inter- 
nal medicines, or outward applications : 


But eſpecially how ingenuouſly he would 


yield without envy, to any who had ob- 
rained any peculiar faculty, as either elo- 
quence, or the knowledge of the laws, 
or of ancient cuſtoms, or the like; and 
how he concurred with them ſtrenuouſ- 
ly, that every one of them might be 


regarded and eſteemed, for that in which 


he excelled ; and altho' he obſerved care- 
fully the ancient cuſtoms of his fore-fa- 
thers, yet it was without oſtentation. 
Again, how he was not fickle and ca- 
pricious, but loved to continue both in 
the ſame places and buſineſſes ; and how 
after his violent fits of the head-ach, he 
returned freſh and vigorous to his wont- 
ed affairs. Again, that he neither had 
many ſecrets, nor often ; and ſuch only 
as concerned public matters: His diſ- 
cretion and moderation, in exhibiting of 
ſhows for the entertainment of the pco- 
ple, in public buildings, largeſſes, and 
the like, In all theſe things he E 

ke 
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like one who regarded only what was. 


right and becoming in the things them- 
ſelves, and not the applauſes which might 
follow. He never bathed at unſeaſon- 
able hours; had no vanity in building; 
was never ſolicitous, either about his 
meat, or about the nice workmanſhip or 


colour of his cloaths, or ahout the beau- 


ty of his fervants. His apparel was plain 
and homely, ſuch as that he chofe to 
wear at Lorium, cloath made at Lunu- 
vium; and at Puſculum, he wore a 
mort cloak, ſometimes making apologies 
for the plainneſs of his dreſs. His con- 
verſation was far from any inhumanity; 
or incivility, or impetuoſity; never A 
ing any thing with ſuch keenneſy that 
one could ſay + he was ſweating about 
it; but on the contrary, in all things, he 
acted diſtintly, as at leiſure, without 
confuſion, regularly, reſolutely, and grace- 
fully. A man might have applied that 
to him which is recorded of Socrates, 
that he knew both how to abſtain from 
or enjoy thoſe things, in want where- 
of moſt men ſhew themſelves weak; 
and in the fruition, intemperate : He re- 
mained firm and conſtant in both ome 
wit 


＋ This was a proverbial expreſſion, . 
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with a juſt ſelf-government, and ſhewed 
a perfect and invincible foul; ſuch as 


appeared in him during the ſickneſs of 


Maximus. 

XIV. To the Gods I owe my having 
ood grand-fathers, and parents, a good 
ſter, good maſters, good domeſticks, 

affectionate kinſmen, and friends, and 

almoſt all things good: and that I ne- 

ver thro? haſte and raſhneſs offended a- 

ny of them; tho' I had ſuch a tem- 

per as m_ have led me to it, had 
occaſion offer d; but by the goodneſs of 
the Gods, no ſuch concurrence. of cir- 
cumſtances happen'd as could difcover 
my weakneſs : that I was not long 
brought up with my father's concubine ; 
that I retained my modeſty, and re- 
frained from all venereal enjoyments, 
even longer than was neceſſary ; that 

I lived under the government of fuch 

2 prince and father, who. took away 

from me all pride and. vain-glory, and 

convinced me, that it was not impoſſi- 
ble for a prince to live in a court, 
without guards, extraordinary apparel, 
torches, ſtatues, or ſuch. pieces of ſtate 
and magnificence ; but that he may re- 

duce himſelf almoſt to the ſtate of a 

private man, and yet not become more 
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mean or remiſs in thoſe publick affairs, 
wherein power and authority are re- 
quiſite. That I have had ſuch a brother 
+, as by his diſpoſition might ſtir me 
up to take care of myſelf; and yet 
by his reſpect and love delighted me; 
that my children wanted not good natu- 
ral diſpoſitions, nor were diftorted or 
deformed in body; that T was no great 
proficient in the ſtudies of rhetoric and 
poetry, aad in other faculttes, which 
might have engroſſed my mind, had I 
found myſelf ſucceſsful in them; that I 
prevented the expectations of thoſe, by 
whom I was brought up, in promoting 
them to the places and dignities, they 
ſeem'd moſt to deſire; that I did 
not put them off, in the common way, 
with hopes and excuſes that ſince they 
were but young I would do it hereat- 
ter. IT owe to the Gods that ever I knew 
Apollonius, Ruſticus and Maximus; that 
I have had occaſion often and effectual- 
ly to mcditate with myſelf and inquire 


what 


Probably Verus, whoſe vicious paſſions might 
Youſe this excellent man's attention to himſelf, or 
perhaps Antoninus did not know his vices for a 
great part of his liſe, and tis certain Verus had a 
great eſteem for Antoninus, and was a man of az 
bility, 
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What is truly the life according to na- 
ture; ſo that, as for the Gods, and 
ſuch ſuggeſtions, helps and inſpirations, 
as might be expected from them, I 
might have already attained to that 
life which is according to nature; and 
it was my own fault that I did not 
ſooner, by not obſerving the inward 
motions and ſuggeſtions, yea, and al; 
moſt plain and apparent inſtructions of 
the Gods; that my body, in ſuch a 
life, hath been able to hold out ſo 
long; that I never had to do with + 
Benedifta and Theodotus, yea, and 
aſterwards, when J fell into ſome fooliſh 
paſſions, that I was ſoon cured; that, 
having been often difplcaſed with Ruſ- 
ticus, I never did any thing to him, 
for which afterwards I had occaſion to 
repcnt : that ſince it was my mother's 
fate to dic young, ſhe lived with me all 


her latter years: that as often as I in- 


elined to ſuccour any who were either 
poor, or fallen into ſome diſtreſs, T was 
never anſwered by the managers of my 
revenues that there was not ready mo- 


ney 


1 Theſe two perſons are unknown, tis poſſible 
they have been remarkably dangerous to the youth 
at Court. 
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ney enough to do it; and that 1 my- 
ſelf never had occaſion for the like 
ſuccour from any other; that I haveſuch 
a wife, fo obedicnt, ſo loving, ſo inge 


nuous; that I had choice of fit and able 
men, to whom 1 might commit the edu- 
cation of my children ; that by dreams 
I have received divi ine aids, as, for o- 
ther things, To, in particular, how I 
might ſtay ray ſpitting of blood, and 
Cure my vertigo, which happen'd ſuc- 
celsſully to me at Cajeta; and, that, 
when . J firſt applied myſelf to philoſo- 
phy, I did not Kall into the hands of ſome 
fophiſt, nor ſpent my time in reading 
many volumes, nor embarraſſed myſelf 
ia the ſolution of ſophiſms, nor dwelt 
upon the ſtudy of the meteors. All 
theſe things could not have thus concur- 
red, w ichout the aſſiſtance of the Gods 
and + fortune, 

Theſe things in the country of the 
Quadi near Granua, 


+ See, B. II. art. 3. 


* BOOK I. 
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8 AV thus to thyſelf every morning: 
to day I may have to do with ſome 
intermeddler in other mens affairs, with 
an ungrateful man; an inſolent, or a 
crafty, or an envious, or an unſociable 
felf6{h man. 'Theſe bad qualities have 
befallen them through their ignorance of 
what things are truly good or evil. But 
J have fully comprehended the nature 
of good, as +, only what is beautiful 
.and honourable; and of evil, that it 
is always deformed and ſhameful ; and 
the nature of thoſe perſons too * who 
miſtake their aim; that they are my 
kinſmen, by partaking, not of the fame 
blood or ſeed, but of the ſame S intelli- 
gent divine part; and that, I FRE be 

urt 


+ This, according to the high ſtyle of the Stoics, 
that virtuous affections and actions are the ſole good, 
and the contrary the ſole evil. * This is the meek 
ſentiment of Socrates, that as all error is involun- 
tary, ſo no man is willingly unjuſt or wicked in 
his actions: Since all deſire truth and goodneſs. 
$ The Stoics ſpoke of the rational ſoul, as a part 

| of the divinity, taken from that infinite intelligent 
#therial nature, which pervades and ſurrounds all 


things. 
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hurt by any of them, ſince none of 
them can involve me in any thing diſ- 
honourable or deformed. cannot be 
angry at my kinſmen, or hate them. 
We were formed by nature for mutual 
aſſiſtance, as the two ſeet, the hands, | 
the eyc-lids, the upper and lower rows | 
of teeth. Oppoſition to each other is 
contrary to nature : All anger and aver- 
ſton is an oppoſition. oy 
2. WHATSOEVER I am, is either this 
poor fleſh, or the animal ſpirit, or the go- 
verning part. Quit your books: Be no 
longer diſtracted with different views. 
You have it in your own power. As one 
who is fhortly to die, deſpiſe this fleſhly 
pert, this putrifying blood, and bones, and 
the net-work texture of nerves, veins, ar- 
teries. Conſider the nature of mere ani- 
mal ſpirit or life, air, and that always 
changing, breathed forth and drawn in 
again, The third part is that which go- 
2 BR, © 


+ The apoſtle Paul alludes to this notion in pray- 
ing that we may be ſanctified in ſoul, ſpirit, and 
body : many ancients conceived in men two princi- 
ples diſtinct from the body, one the animal foul 
or life, like that in beaſts, the other the rational, 
like the divinities or angels. In the former which 
they ſuppoſed to be air, they placed all the ſen- 
ſations and paſſions. ſee B. III. art. 16. 
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verns. Think thus: you are now old; 
ſuffer not that noble part to be enſlaved, 
or moved about. by + unſociable paſſions, 
without its own, approbation. Repine 
no more at what now befalls you ac- 
cording to fate, nor dread: what may 
betall you hereafter. h 

3. WHATEVER the Gods ordain, is full 
of wife providence, What we aſcribe 
to fortune, happens not without a pre-. 
ſiding nature, nor without a connexion 
and intertexture with the things order - 
ed by providence, Thence all things 
flow. Conſider, too, the neceſſity of 
theſe events; and their utility to that 
whole univerſe of which you are a part. 
In every regular ſtructure, that muſt al- 
ways be good to a part, which the na- 
ture of the whole requires, and which; 
tends to preſerve it. Now, the univerſe. 


is preſerved, as, by the * changes of che, 
Elements, 


+ A metaphor from puppets, mov'd by others. 
Such are men when led by their paſſions againſt 
what their higher faculties incline to and recom- 
mend. “ The Stoics ſuppoſed that æther con- 
denſed, produced air, air condenſed became water, 
and water thus too became earth: That earth was 
rarified into water ; water into air, and air into 
æther. and theſe changes were always going on 
in the univerſe. 
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Elements, ſo, by the changes of the 
complex forms. Let theſe thoughts ſut- 
fiſe ; let them be your maxims, laying 
aſide that thirſt after multitudes of books; 
that you may die without repining, meek, 
and well ſatisfied, and ſincerely grateful 
to the Gods. 

4. REMEMBER how long you have. 
put off theſe things; and how often you 
have neglected to uſe the opportunities 
offered you by the Gods. It is high 
time to underſtand what ſort of whole 
you are a part of ; and who that Preſident 
in the univerſe is, from whom you flow- 
ed, as a {mall ſtream from a great foun- 
tain, 'There is a certain time appointed 
for you, which, if you don't employ 
in making all calm and ſerene within 
you, it will paſs away, and you along 
with it; and never more return. 

5. LET this be your ſtedfaſt purpoſe 
to act continually, in all affairs, as be- 
comes a Roman, and a man, with true 
unaffected dignity, kindneſs of heart, 
freedom, and juſtice; and diſentangle 
your ſoul from other ſolicitudes. You 
{ſhall thus difentangle yourſelf, if you 
perform cach action as if it were your 
laſt; without temerity, or any paſhonate. 
averſion to what reaſen approves; with. 


3 ou 
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out hypocnſy or ſelfiſhneſs, or freting 
at what providence appoints. You ſee 
how few theſe maxims are, to which, 


whoever adheres, may live a proſperous 


and divine life. If a man obſerve theſe. 
things, the Gods require no more of him. 
Go on, go on, o my ſoul! to affront- 


and diſhonour thy ſelf! yet a little while, 


and the time to honour thyſelf ſhall be” 


gone. Each man's life is flying away, and 


thine is almoſt gone, 'before thou haſt 


paid + juſt honour to thyſelf; having hi- 


therto made thy happineſs dependent on 


the minds and opinions of others. 
7. LE nothing which befalls thee from 
without diſtract thee; and take leiture 


i 10 


+ *Tis one of the moſt ancient maxims or pre- 


eepts, © Reverence or ſtand in awe of thyſelf ”. 


which is the moſt remote from any encouraging 
of pride or vanity. It means, that men, conſci- 


eus of the dignity of their nature, and of that 


temper of foul, and courſe of action which they 


muſt approve, ſhould continually endeavour to be- 


have ſuitably to their dignity, in preſerving that 


temper, and practiſing ſuch actions, with a ſincere 


fimple view to anſwer the end for which God cre- 
ated them, with ſuch dignity and ſuch endow- 
ments; and be aſhamed to act unſuitably to them. 
Now, to be influenced by views of glory from men, 


15 Si" ie Antoninus here reckons among the diſho- i 
nours or affronts done to ourſelves. See, art. 16 


of this book. And B. III. art. 6. and others. 
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to thy ſelf, to learn ſomething truly good. 
Wander no more to and fro; and . alſo 
againſt this other wandering. For there 
are ſome too who trifle away, their aCti- 
vity, by wearying themſelves in life, 
without having a ſettled ſcope or mark, 
to which they may direct all their de: 
ſires and all their projects. 

8. SELDOM are any found unhappy 
for not obſerving the motions. and in- 
tentions in the ſouls of others. But ſuch 
as obſerve not well the motions of their 
own ſouls, or their affections, muſt ne- 
ny be unhappy. 

. REMEMBER theſc things always; 


what the nature of the univerſe is: 


what thine own nature: and how related 
to the univerſe : What ſort of part thou 
art, and of what fort whole : and 
that no man can hinder thee to act and. 
ſpeak what is agreeable to that whole, 
of which thou art a part. 

10. THEOPHRASTUS, as becomes a 
philoſopher, ſays juſtly, that in com- 
paring crimes together, + (for in a popu- 
lar ſtyle they may be A eh theſe 
are greater, which men arc incited to, by 

luſt, 


+ It was one of the paradoxes of the Stoics, 
that all crimes were equal, and ſo no occaſion for 
compariſons. | 
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luſt, or deſire of pleaſure, than thoſe 
which flow from anger, For. the angry 
man ſeems to'be turned from right rea- 
ſon, by a ſort of pain and contraction 
ſeizing him unawares. But he who fins 
from luſt, conquer'd by pleaſure, ſeems 
more diſſolute, weak, and effeminate in 
his vices.. He ſays juſtly, and as be- 


comes the dignity of a philoſopher, that 
the crime committed for pleaſure, de- 


ſerves an higher cenſure, than that com- 
mitted from the impulſe of pain. One 
in the latter caſe ſeems like a perſon who 
is forced into anger by injuries firſt re- 
ceived ; but one in the former, like him 
who firſt injures another, at the inſtiga- 
tion of ſome luſt of pleaſure, 
11. UNDERTAKE each action as onc 
aware he may next moment depart 
out of life. To depart from men, if 
there be. really Gods, can have nothing 
terrible in it. The Gods will involve 
ou in no evil, It there are no Gods, 
or, if they have no regard to human 
affairs, why ſhould I deſire to live in a 
world without Gods, and without provi- 
dence ? But Gods there are, undoubted- 
ly, and they regard human affairs ; and 


have put it wholly in our power, that 
ve 


— 
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we ſhould not fall into what is + truly 
evil. Were there any real evil in other 
things, they would have alſo put it in 
the power of man to have avoided them 
altogether, But how can that which 
makes not one a worl2 man, be faid 
to make a man's life worſe ? And it 
could neither be from any ignorance, or. 
want of power, to prevent or rectify 
them, when it knew, them, that the na- 
ture preſiding in the whole has over- 
looked ſuch things. We cannot aſcribe 
ſuch groſs miſconduct to it, either from 
want of power, or want of ſkill, as that 
good and.evil ſhould happen. confuſedly 
and promiſcuouſly, both to good and bad 
men. Now, death and life, glory and 
reproach, pain and pleaſure, riches and 
poverty, all theſe happen promiſcuouſly 
to the good and bad. But as they are nei 
ther honourable nor ſhameful, they are 
therefore neither good nor evil. 

12. TISs the office of our rational 
power, to apprehend how ſwiftly all things 
vaniſh, How the corporeal forms, are ſwal- 
lowed up in the material World, and the 
memory of them in the tide of ages. 
Such are all ſenſible things, eſpecially 

thole 


+- That is, moral evil, or, vice. 


r 
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thoſe which enſnare us by pleaſure, or 
terrify us by pain, or are celebrated 


with ſach vanity. How mean, how de- 
ſpicable, how ſordid, how periſhable, 


how dead are they! What ſort of crea- 
tures are they, whoſe voices beſtow re- 
nown ? What is it to die? Would one 
conſider it alone, and by clofe thought 


ſtrip it of thoſe horrible maſks with which 


it is dreſſed, would he not ſee it to be 
a work of nature, and nothing elſe ? He 
muſt be a child, who dreads what 1s na- 


tural, Nay, it is not only a work of na- 
ture, but uſeful to nature. Our rational 
power ſhould. 'apprehend, too, how a 
man is related to God, and by what part; 


and in what ſtate this part ſhall be, when 
it returns to him again. 

12. NoTHING is more miſerable, ſays 
one, than he who ranges over all things, 
and dives even into things below the 
earth, and ſtrives by conjectures to diſ- 
cover what is in the ſouls of others around 
him, and yet is not ſenſible of this, that 
tis ſuffictent for a man to dwell and con- 
verſe with that + divinity which is with- 
in him, and pay it the genuine worſhip. 

It 


+ Thus the Stoics call the rational ſoul, the ſeat. 


of knowledge and virtue : deeming it a part of the 


divinity, ever pervaded, attracted, and inſpired by it to 


all moral good, when the lower paſſions are reſtrained, 
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It is then worſhipped and honoured, 
when it ts kept pure from every paſſi- 
on, and folly, and from repining at any 
thing done by Gods or men. Whatever is 


done by the Gods, is venerable for its 
excellence. What flows from men, we 


" ſhould entertain with love, ſince they 


are our kinſmen; or, ſometimes, with 
pity, as proceeding from their ignorance 
of good and evil, They are not leſs 
pityably maimed by this defect, this 
blindneſs, than by that which hinders 
them to diſtinguiſh between black and 
white. 

14. * Ix thou ſhouldſt live three thou- 
ſand years, or as many myriads, yet re- 
member this, that no man loſes any o- 
ther life than that he now lives; and 
that he now lives no other life than 
what he is parting with, every inſtant. 
The longeſt life, and the ſhorteſt, come 
to one effect: ſince the preſent time is 
equal to all, what is loſt or 20508 with 
is equal to all. And for the fame reaſon, 


what is parted with, is only a moment. 
No man at death parts with, or, is de- 
rived of, what is either paſt or future. 


For how can one take from a man what 
he 


The firſt ſentiment in this paragraph, is too 
ſubtile and frigid. 
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he hath not? We ſhould alſo remember 
theſe things, firſt, That all things which 
have happened in the continued revo- 
lutions Non etefaity, are of the ſame 
kind with what we behold : And 'tis 
of little conſequence, whether a man be- 
holds the ſame things for an hundred 
years, or an infinite duration. Again 
that the longeſt and the ſhorteſt liver 
have an equal loſs at Death. The pre- 
ſent moment is all which either is depriv- 
ed of, ſince that is all he has. A man 
cannot part With What he has not. 

15. ALL depends upon opinion; as 
the ſayings of Monimus make evident. 
The uſefulneſs of his ſayings appear, 
if one attend to his pleaſantries, as far 
as truth confirms thein. | 

16. TRHE ſoul affronts itſelf, when it 
becomes, as far as it can, an abſceſs or 
wen in the univerſe. Freting at what 
happens, is making itſelf an abſceſs from 
that nature, which contains all other parts, 
Again, when it has averſion to any man, 
and oppoſes him with intention to hurt 
him, as wrathful men do. And thirdly, 
it affronts itſelf, when conquered by 
pleaſure or pain. Fourthly, when it does 
or ſays any thing hypocritically, feigned- 
ty, or fallly. Fifthly, when it does not 
| ESE direct 
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direct to ſome proper end all its deſires 
and actions, but exerts them inconſider- 
ately, without underſtanding, Whercas, 
even the tmalleſt things ſhould be refer. 
cd to the end. Now, the end of ra- 
tional beings ſhould be this, to follow 
the + reatun and law of their moſt an- 
tient and venerable city or country. 

17. THz duration of human life is a 
point; its ſubſtance perpetniily flowing; 
the ſenſes obſcure; and the compound bo- 
dy tending to putrefaclion: The ſoul is 
reſtleſs, fortune uncertain, and fame in- 


judicious. To ſum up all, the body, and 


all things related to it, are like a river; 
what belongs to the animal life, is a dream, 
and {moak ; life a wartare, and a journey 
in a ſtrange land; ſurviving fame 1s but 
oblivion. What 1s it then, which can con- 
duct us honourably out of lite, and ac- 
company us in our future progreſs ? phi- 
loſophy alone. And this conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving the divinity within us free from 


all affronts and injuries, ſuperior to plea- 
ſure and pain, doing nothing either in- 


conſiderately, or inſincerely and hypo- 
G critically ; 


+ By this country or ſtate is underſtood the uni- 
verſe governed by God. Ihe end therefore is act- 


ing the part God has appointed to us by the conſti- 
tution of our nature, 
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critically; independent on what others 
may do or not do: embracing chearful- 
ly whatever befalls or is appointed, as 
coming from him, from whom itſelf was 
derived; and, above all, expecting death 
with calm ſatisfaction, as conceiving it 
to be only a diſſolution of theſe ele- 
ments, of which every animal is com- 
pounded. And if no harm befalls the 
elements when each 1s + changed into the 
other, why ſhould one ſuſpect any harm 
in the changes and * diſſolution of them 
all? It is natural, and nothing natural 
can be evil. This at Carnuntum. 


+ Earth to water, water to air, air to fire, and 
ſo backwards. Perhaps he intends the univer- 


ſal deſtruction of this world. Sce X. 7. 


BOOK III. 


III. 
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BO OK III. 


I, NE ought to confider, not on! 
that, each day, a part of his life 

is ſpent, and the remainder grown lets, 
but that it is very uncertain, tho' he 
ſhould live longer, whether his under- 
ſtanding ſhali continue equally ſutficient 
for his buſineſs, and for thole theories 
which make one ſkilled in things divine 
and human. For if one begin to dote 
in theſe things, he may, perhaps, con- 
tinue to breathe, to reccive nouriſhment, 
to have vain imaginations, and exert the 
low appetites; but the true power ol 
governing himſelf, of performing com- 
pletely the duties of lite, of conſidering 
diſtinctly all appearances which ſtrike 
the imagination, and of judging well this 
very point, whether he ſhould depart 
from life or not, and all other powers 
which require a well exerciſcd vigorous 
underſtanding, muſt be intirely ex ctinguilh- 
ed in him. We ſhould, therefore, make 
haſte, not only becaule death is every 
day fo much nearer, but becauſe the 
power of conſidering well and under- 
G 2 ſtanding 
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ſtanding things, often leaves us before 
death. | 3 

2. Tris alſo ſhould be obſerved, that 
ſuch things as enſue upon what is well 
conſtituted by nature, have alſo ſome- 
thing graceful and attractive. Thus, 
ſome parts of a well baked loaf will 
crack and become rugged. What is thus 
cleft beyond the deſign of the baker, 
looks well, and invites the appetite. 
So when figs are at the ripeſt, they be- 
gin to crack, Thus in full ripe olives, 
their approach to putrefaction gives the 
proper beauty to the fruit. Thus, the 
laden'd car of corn hanging down, the 
ſtern brow of the lyon, and the foam 
flowing from the mouth of the wild 


boar, and many other things, conſider- 


ed apart, have nothing comely ; yet be- 
cauſe of their connexion with things na- 
tural, they adorn them, and delight the 
ſpectator. Thus, to one who has a deep 
affection of ſoul, and penetration into the 
conſtitution of the whole, ſcarce any 
thing connected with nature will fail to 
recommend itſelf agreeably to him. Thus, 
the real vaſt jaws of ſavage beaſts will 
leaſe him, no leſs than the imitations 
of them by painters or ſtatuaries. With 
like pleaſure will his chaſte cyes Ro 
tac 
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the maturity and grace of old age in 
man or woman, and the inviting charms 
of youth. Many ſuch things will he 


experience, not credible to all, but on- 


ly to thoſe who have the genuine af— 
ection of foul toward nature and its 
works. 

3. HfrrocRATEs after conquering 
many diſcaſes, yielded to a diſcaſe at 
laſt, The Chaldeans foretold the fatal 
hours of multitudes, and fate afterwards 


carried themſelves away. Alexander, 


Pompey, and Caius Cæſar, who to often 
razed whole cities, and cut off in battle 


ſo many myriads of horſe and foot, at 


laſt departed from this life themſelves. 


Heraclitus, who wrote ſo much about the 
conflagration of the univerſe, died {wol- 


len with water, and bedaubcd with ox- 
dung. Vermin deſtroyed Democritus, 
[the inventor of the atomical philoſo- 
phy : ] and another fort of vermin de- 
ſtroyed Socrates, To what purpole all 


this? You have gone aboard, made 


your voyage, arrived to your port, go 
aſhore, If into another life and world, 
the Gods are allo there: if into a ſtate 
of inſenſibility; at leaſt you ſhall be no 
longer diſturbed by tentual pleaſure or 
pain, or be in ſlavery to this mean cor- 


(; 3 poreal 
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poreal veſſel, Is not the ſoul, which is 
often enſlaved to it, much more excel- 
lent than the body? The foul is in- 
telligence and deity, The body, earth, 
and putrifying blood. 

4. SPEND not the remainder of your 
iife in conjectures about others, except 
where it is ſubſervient to ſome public 
intereſt : conjecturing what ſuch a one 
is doing, and with what view, what he 
is ſaying, what he is thinking, what he 
is projecting, and ſuch like; this atten- 
tion to the affairs of others, makes one 
wander from his own buſineſs, the guard- 
ing of his own foul, We ought, there- 
tore, to exclude from the ſeries of our 
thoughts, whatever is ſuperfluous or vain ; 
and much more every thing intermed- 
dling and ill-natured; and cnure our- 
ſelves to think on ſuch things, as, it we 
were of a ſudden examined, what are we 
now muſing upon, we could freely an- 
{wer, ſuch or ſuch matters: ſo that all 
within might appear ſimple and good- 
natured, ſuch as becomes a ſocial being, 
who deſpiſes pleaſure, and all ſenſual 
enjoyment, and 1s free from emulation, 
envy, ſuſpicion, or any other paſſion 
that we would bluſh to own we were 
now indulging in our minds, A an 
thus 
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thus diſpoſed wants nothing to entitle him 
to the higheſt dignity, of a prieſt and 
fellow. worker with the Gods, who right- 
ly employs the divinity within him; 
which can make the man undefiled by 
pleaſure, invincible by pain, inacceſſable 
to reproach, or any injuries from others : 
A victorious champion in the nobleſt 
contention, that againſt the paſſions : 
deeply tinctured with juſtice ; embracing 
with all his heart whatever befalls, or 
is appointed by providence. Seldom ſo- 
licitous, and that not without ſome ge- 
nerous public view, what another ſays, 
does, or intends: Solely intent on his 
owg conduct, and thinking continually 
on what 1s appointed to him by the go- 
vernor of the univerſe. Making his 
own conduct beautiful and honourable ; 
and perſuaded that what providence or- 
ders is good. For, each one's lot is 
brought upon him by providence, and is 
advantageous to him. Remember, that, 
whatever is rational, is akin to thee, 
and that it ſuits human nature to take 
care of every thing human. Nor ought 
we to deſire glory from all, but only 
from thoſe who live agrecably to naturc. 
For others; ſtill remember, how they 
lve at home, how abroad, how in the 


dark, 
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dark, how in the light, and with what 
a wretched mals they are blended. Thus, 
one won't value the praiſe of ſuch men, 
for they cannot pleaſe or applaud them- 


ſclves. 
5. Do nothing with reluctance, or for- 


getting the + Kind ſocial bond, or with. 
out full inquiry, or hurried into it by a- 
ny paſſion. Seck not to ſet off your 
thoughts with ſtudied elegance. Be nei- 
ther a great talker, nor undertaker of 
many things. And let the God within 
'thee find he rules a man of courage, 
an aged man, a good citizen, a roman, 
who regulates his Lite, as waiting for the 
ſignal to retreat out of it, without rg- 
luctance at his diſſolution ; who needs not 
for a bond of obedience, either the 
tie of an oath, or the obſervation of o- 
thers. Join allo a cheartul countenance, 
an independence on the ſervices of o- 
thers, a mind which necds not retire- 
ment from the world, to obtain tranquil- 
lity ; but can maintain it without the al- 
ſiſtance of others. One ſhould rather ap- 
pear, 


+ The Stoics always maintained, that by the 
very conſtitution of our nature, all men are recom - 
mended to the affectionate g00d- wil of all: which 
would always appear, were it not for the interſer- 


ing of falſly unagized intereſts, 
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pear to have been always ſtraight and 
right, and not as amended or rectified. 

6. IF you can find any thing in hu- 
man life better than juſtice, truth, tem- 
perance, fortitude; or, to ſum up all, 
than to have your mind perfectly fa- 
tisficd with what actions you are en- 
gaged in by right reaſon, and what 
providence orders independently of your 
choice: if you find any thing bet- 
ter, I ſay, turn to it with all your ſoul, 
and enjoy the noble diſcovery, But if 
ncthing appears more excellent than the 
divinity ſeated within you, when it hath 
ſubjected to its ſelf all its paſſions, ex- 
amined all appearances which may ex- 
cite them, and, as Socrates expreſſes it, has 
torn itſelf off from the attachments to ſenſe; 
has ſubjected it ſelf to the Gods, and 
has an affectionate care of mankind ; If 
you find all things mean and defpicable 
in compariſon with this, give place to 
nothing elſe : for, if you once give way, 
and lean towards any thing elſe, you will 
not be able, without diſtraction of mind, 
to preſcrve the preference of eſteem and 
honour to your own proper and true 
good. For it is againſt the law of juſtice, 
that any thing of a different kind with- 
ſtand the proper good of the rational and 

| {focial 
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ſocial nature; ſuch as the views of popu- 
lar applauſe, power, . riches, or ſenſual en- 
jayments. All theſe things, if we allow 
them even for a little to appear ſuitable 


to our nature, immediately become our 


maſters and hurry us away. But do you 
I fay, with liberty, and ſimplicity of 
heart, chuſe what is moſt excellent, 
and hold to it reſolutely. What is moſt 
excellent is mot advantageous. If fo 
to the rational nature, retain it; but if 
only to the animal, renounce it. And 
preſerve the judging power unbyaſſed by 
external appearances, that it may make a 
juſt and impartial inquiry. 

7. NEVER value that as advanta- 
geous, which may force you to break 
your faith; to quit your modeſt y, or ſenſe 
of honour; to hate, ſuſpe&t, or impre- 
cate evil on any one; to diſſemble; or 
to deſire any of theſe things which need 
walls or curtains. to conceal them, He 
who to all things prefers the ſoul, the 
divinity within him, and the ſacred my- 
ſteries of its virtues, makes no tragical 
exclamations, complaints, or groans. He 
needs neither ſolitude nor a croud ; and, 
what is greateſt of all, he lives without 
either deſires or fears of death. And 
whether the ſoul ſhall uſe this ſurrounding 
body, 


[ 
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body, for a longer or ſhorter ſpace, gives 
him no ſolicitude. Were he to depart 
this moment, he is as ready for it, as for 
any other work, which can be graceful- 
ly, and with honour, accompliſhed ; guard- 
ing in the whole of lite againſt this a- 
lone, that his ſoul ſhould ever decline, 


or be averſe to any thing which be— 


comes the rational and ſocial nature. 

8. In the well-diſciplined and puri- 
fied mind you will find nothing putrid, 
impure, or unſound. Fate can never 
ſurpriſe his life unfiniſhed, as one ſays 
of a tragedian who goes off before he 
ends his part: You will find nothing 
ſervile or oſtentatious, or ſubjected to 
others by any partial bond; nor yet 
broken off from them, by any hatred ; 
nothing which necds correction or con- 
cealment. 

9. CULTIVATE with all care that 
power which forms opinions: All de- 
pends on this, that no opinion thy {ſoul 
cntertains, be inconſiſtent with the na- 
ture and conſtitution of the rational ani- 
mals. Our natural conſtitution and fur- 
niture is intended to ſecure us from falſe 
and raſh aſſent, to engage us in Kindnels 
to all men, and in obedience to the 
Gods, | 

10. Qu1rT, 
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10. QuviT, therefore, other things, 
and retain theſe few. Remember ' alſo 
that each man lives only the preſent 
moment: The reſt of time *s either ſpent 
and gone, or is quite unknown. It is a 
very little time which each man lives, 
and in a ſmall corner of the earth; and the 
longeſt ſurviving fame is but ſhort, and 
this conveyed through a ſucceſſion of 
poor mortals, each preſently a-dying ; 
men who neither knew themſelves, nor 
the perſons long ſince dead. 

11. To the former ſubjoin this further 
rule: To make an accurate definition or 
deſcription of every thing which ſtrikes 
the imagination, ſo as to view what ſort 
of thing it is in its own nature, and in 
all its parts conſidered diſtinftly ; and 
give it, with thy ſelf, its proper name, 
and to all the parts in its compoſition, 
into which alſo it muſt be reſolved. No- 
thing is more effectual for giving mag- 
nanimity, than a methodical true exami- 
nation of every thing which may happen 
in life, and while you conſider them, to 
revolve at the ſame time, in what ſort 
of regular univerſe they happen, for 
what uſe they are fit, of what impor- 
tance they are to the whole, of what 
to man, the citizen of that higher city, of 

which 


. 
- 
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which the other cities and ſtates are but 


as families. To examine what that is 


which aflfects the mind, of what com- 


pounded, how long it can cndure, and 


what virtue it is fit to exerciſe ; ſuch as 
meekneſs, fortitude, truth, fidelity, ſim- 
plicity, contentment, or the reſt? We 
ſhould therefore ſay of each event, this 
comes from God; this happens according 
to that deſtined contexture and connexi- 


on of events, or by conjunction with 
them in fortune; this comes from one of 


my own tribe, my kinſman, my friend, 
ignorant, perhaps, of what is agrecable 
to nature: but I am not ignorant of 
what is ſo; and, therefore, I muſt be- 


have toward him with good-will and 
Juſtice, according to the natural and ſoci- 
al law. As to things + indifferent, I 


purſe them according to their real eſtt- 
maticn or value. 


12, Ir, in conſequence of right rea- 


ſoning upon natural principles you dif- 


charge your preſent duty with diligence, 


reſolution, and benignity, without any 


bye 


+ Thus the Stoics call all the goods or evils of 
fortune, relating to our bodies or eſtates: Which 
they allowed to have ſome value, or eſtimation, 


or importance, but would not call them abſolutely 
good or evil. | | 
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bye views, and keep unviolated and 
pure the divinity within you as if juſt 
now about to reſtore it to the Gods 
who gave it: If you adhere to this with- 
-out-further-defires or averſions, complete- 
ly ſatisfied in diſcharging your preſent 
offices according to nature, and jn the 
heroic ſincerity of all your profeſſions, 
you will live happily. now your do- 
ing this none can hinder, 

13. As * phyſicians have always their 
machines and inſtruments at hand for 
ſudden occaſions, fo have you alwaye 
at hand the grand maxims requilite tor 


underſtanding things divine and human, 


and for doing every thing, even the moſt 
minute, as aware of the connexion be- 
tween theſe two, For, neither will you 
rightly diſcharge any duty to men, nor 
any duty to God, if, at the fame time, 
you regard not the connexion between 
things human and divine, 

14. QurT your wandering: for you arc 
-neither like to read over again your own 
commentaries . and meditations, or the 
actions of the antient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, or the collections you have made 

out 


*The ſime perſon was phyſician, chirurgeon, 
and apothecary an.ong the antient Greeks and 


* 
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cout of the writings of others, which you 
base been ſtoring up for your old age. 
8+. Make haſte, then, to your proper end: caſt 
away vain hopes; and ſpeedily ſuccour 
-* yourſelf if you have ttiat care of your- 
I: ſelf; you may at preſent. 
15. MEN don't underſtand how ma- 
ny things are ſignified by theſe words, + 
to ſteal, to ſow, to purchaſe, to be in 
tranquillity, to diſcern what's to be done, 
The bodily eye ſees not theſe things: 
another ſort of fight muſt diſcern them. 
16. FHE body, the “ animal ſoul, 
the intellectual. To the body belong the 
ſenſes: to the animal ſoul, the appetites 
and paſſions: to the intellectual, the 
maxims of life. To have ſenſible im- 
preſſions exciting imaginations, is com- 
mon to us with the cattle. - To be moved, 
like puppets, by appetites and paſſions, 1s 
common to us with the wild beaſts, with 
the moſt effeminate wretches, Phalaris, and 
Nero, with atheiſts, and with traitors to 
their country. If theſe things, then, are 
common to the loweſt and molt odious 
* H 2 characters, 


+ The Stoics made frequent uſe of theſe words 
metaphorically in their moral reaſonings about the 
virtues and vices of their conduct, and the natural e- 
vents in the univerſe. See, B. IV. 36. for one In- 
ſtance, See above, B. II. art. 2. 
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characters, this muſt remain as peculiar 
to the good man; to have the intellec- 
tual part governing and directing him in 
all the occurring offices of life; to love 
and embrace all which happens to him 
by order of providence; to preſerve the 
divinity placed in his breaſt, pure, un- 
diſturbed by a croud of imaginations, and 
ever calm and wellpleaſed, and to fol- 
low with a graceful reverence the dic- 
tates of it as of a God; never ſpeak. 
ing againſt truth, or acting againſt juſtice, 
And, tho* no man believe he thus liv- 
ed, with ſimplicity, modeſty, and tran- 
quillity ; ; he neither takes this amiſs 
from any one; nor quits the road which 
leads to the true end of life; at which 
he ought to arrive pure, calm, ready to 
part with life, and accommodated to his 
lot without reluctance, 


BOOK IV. 
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BOOK IV. 


1. HEN the governing part is 
in its natural ſtate, it can eaſi- 
ly change and adapt itſelf to whatever 
occurs as the matter of its exerciſe. It 1s 
not fondly fet upon any one ſort of ac- 
tion. It goes about what ſecms prefer- 
able, with a proper + reſervation. And 
if any thing contrary be caſt in, makes 
this allo the matter of its proper exer- 
ciſe. As a fire, when it maſters the things 
which fall on it, tho* they would 
have extinguiſhed a ſmall lamp : the 
bright fire quickly aſſimilates to itſelf 
and conſumes what is thrown into it, 
and even thence increaſes its own ſtrength. 


H 3 2. LET 


+ The word here tranſlated reſervation, is a 
noted one among the Stoics, often uſed in Epicte- 
tus, Arrian, and Simplicius. It means this, that 
we be ſtill aware that all external things depend 
on fortune, and are not in our power; and that our 
ſole good is in our own affeCtions, purpoſes, and 
actions: If therefore we meet with external obſta- 
cles to our outward actions, we may ſtill retain our 
on proper good; and can exert proper affections 
and actions upon theſe very obſtacles ; by reſigna- 
tion to God, patience under injury; good-will to- 
ward even ſuch as oppoſe us, and by perſiſting in 
any good offices, which remain in our power, 
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2. LET nothing be done at random, 
but according to the complete rules of 
art. 

3. Tuxx ſeek retirements in the coun- 
try, on the ſea-coaſts, or mountains: 
vou too uſed to be fond of ſuch things. 
But this is all from ignorance. A man 
may any hour he pleaſes retire in- 
to himfelf; and no where will he find 
a place-of more quiet and leiſure than 
in his own ſoul: eſpecially if he has 
raat furniture within, the view of which 
immediately gives him the fulleſt tran- 
quillity. By tranquillity, I mean the moſt 
graceful order. Allow yourſelf continu- 
ally this retirement, and refreſh and re- 
new your ſelf. Have alſo at hand ſome 
ſhort elementary maxims, which may 
readily occur, and ſuffiſe to waſh away 
all trouble, and ſend you back with- 
out freting at any of the affairs to which 
you return. What vice of mankind can 
you be chagrined with, when you re- 
collect the maxim, that all rational 
„ bcings were formed for each other; 
and that, “ bearing with them is a branch 
of juſtice,” and that,“ all miſtakes 
and errors are involuntary,” and * how 
% many of thoſe who lived in enmity, 
* ſuſpicion, hatre 1, and quarrels, have 

45 been 
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te been ſtretched on their funeral piles, 
& and turned toaſhes ?” ceaſe, then, from 
ſuch paſſions. Will you fret at that di- 
ſtribution which comes from the whole, 
when you renew in your remembrance 
that disjunctive maxim: © either it is 
„ providence which diſpoſes of all things, 
& or atoms ;” or recollect how many have 
proved the univerſe to be a regular ſtate, 
under one polity. Or will you be touch- 
ed with what regards your body, when 
you conſider, that the intellectual or go- 
verning part, when it once recovers it- 
ſelf, and knows its own power, 1s not 
concerned in the impreſſions made on the 
animal ſoul, whether grateful or harſh. 
Recall, too, all you have heard and aſ- 
ſented to, about pleaſure and pain. Or 
ſhall the little affair of character and 
glory diſturb you, when you reflect how 


all things ſhall be involved in oblivion; and 


the vaſt immenſity of eternal duration on 
both ſides ; how empty the noiſy eccho of 
applauſes ; how fickle and injudicious the 
applauders; how narrow the bounds with- 
in which our praiſe 1s confined : the 
earth itſelf but as a point in the univerſe : 
and how ſmall a corner of it the part 
inhabited: and, even there, how few 
are they, and of how little worth, who 

are 
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are to praiſe us! For the future, then, 
remember to retire into this little part of 
yourſelf: Above all things, keep your- 
ſelf from diſtraction, and intenſe deſires. 6 
Retain your freedom, conſider every 
thing as a man of courage, as a man, 


as a Citizen, as a mortal. Have theſe : 
two thoughts cver the readieſt in all 
emergencies: one, that “ the things ; 


* themſelves reach not to the. ſoul, but 
„ flind without, fill and motionleſs. . 
« All your perturbation comes from in- 
« ward opinions about them.” The o- 
ther, that © all theſe. things preſently 
change, and ſhall be no more.” Fre- 
<quently recollect what changes thou haſt 
obſerved. The world is a continual 
change; life is opinion. 

4. THE intellectual part is the ſamc J 
to all rationals, and therefore that rea- | 
ſon alſo, whence we are called rational, ; 
is common to all, If ſo, then that con- 
manding power, which ſhews what ſhould. 
be done or not done, is common. If ſo, 
we have all a common law. If ſo, we 5 
are all. fellow-citizens: and if ſo, we | 
have a common city. The univerſe, 
then, muſt be that city; for of what o. 
ther common. city are all men citizens ? 
Hence, therefore, even from this com- 
| mon 
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mon city, we derive our intellectual 
power, our reaſon, our law; as my earth- 
ly part is derived to me from ſome com- 
mon earth, my moiſture from ſome com- 
mon element of that kind, my aerial part 
trom its proper fountain, and the warm 
or fiery part from. its proper fountain too. 
For, nothing can ariſe from nothing, or 
return into it. our intellectual part hath 
allo come from ſome common fountain of 
its own nature. 

5. DEATH is, like our birth, a my- 
ſtery of nature; the one a commixture of 
elements, the other a reſolution into 
them: In neither is there any thing 
ſhameful, or unſuitable to the intellectu- 


al nature, or contrary to the intention of 


its ſtructure. 

6. From ſuch men ſuch actions muſt 
naturally and neceſſarily proceed. He 
who would have it otherwiſe, may as 
reaſonably expect figs ſhould be with- 
out juice. This, too, you ſhould always 


remember, that in a very ſhort time 


both you and he muſt die; and, a little 
after, not even the name of either fhall 
remain. 

7. Take away opinion, and you 
have removed the complaint, I am 
| „ hurt,” 


* 
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Hurt.“ Remove I am hurt,” and 
you remove the harm. 

8. WHaT makes not a man worſe 
than he was, makes not lus life worſe ; 
nor hurts him either without or within. 

9. *T1s for ſome advantage in the 
whole, that nature acts in this manner. 

10. IF you attend well, you will find 
that whatever happens, happens juſtly. 
I don't mean only in an exact order and 
deſtined connexion, but alſo according 
to juſtice, and from 'one who diſtributes 
according to. merit, Go on in obſerving 
this, as you have begun: and whatever 
you do, do it ſo as you may ſtill re- 
main good, according to the intellectual 
and true notion of goodneſs. Obſerve 
this in all your actions. | 

11. Dox'T entertain ſuch opinions as 
the man who affronts you has, or wiſhes 
you to entertain: but look into the 
things as they truly are. 

12. You ſhould always have theſe 
two rules in readineſs ; one, to act only 
that which the reaſon of the royal and 
legiſlative faculty ſuggeſts for the intereſts 
of mankind ; the other, to be ready. to 
change your conduct, when any onc 
preſent can rectiſy you, and make you 


quit any of your opinions. But let this 
| change 


1 
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change be always made upon ſome pro- 
bable ſpecies of juſtice, or public utili- 
ty, or ſuch like; and not any view of 
pleaſure, or glory to yourſelf. 

13. Have you rcalon ? I have. Why 


don't you uſe it? When it performs 


its proper office, what more do you re- 
quire ? 

14. You have ariſen as a part in the 
univerſe, you ſhall diſappear again, re- 
turning into your ſource ; or, rather, by 
a change ſhall be reſumed again, into 
that productive intelligence from whence 
you came. 

15. Mar pieces of frankincenſe are 
laid on the altar: One falls, then ano- 
ther, And there's no difference, whether 
ſooner or later. 

16. WITHIN ten days you'll appear 
a Gol to them, who now repute you a 
wild beaſt or an ape, if you turn to ob 
ſerve the moral maxims, and to reve- 
rence your intellectual part. 

17. Dox'T form deſigns, as if you 
were to live a thouſand years. Death 
hangs over you. While you live, while 
you may, become good. 

18, WHAT agrecable leiſure does he 


procure to himſelf, who takes no notice 


what others ſay, do, or intcnd ; but at- 
tends 
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tends to this only, that his own actions 
be juſt and holy; and, according to Aga- 
thon, that there be nothing black or ill- 
natured in his temper ? He ought not to 
be looking around, but running on the 
ſtraight line, without turning aſide, 

- = Taz man who is ſolicitous about 
a ſurviving fame, conſiders not that each 
one of thole who remember him, muſt 
ſoon die himſelf, and ſo muſt his ſuccel. 
ſor a little after him, till at laſt this re- 
membrance be extinguiſhed, which is 
handed down through a ſeries of ſtupid 
periſhing admirers. Grant your memo- 
ry were immortal, and theſe immortal, 
who retain it; yet what is that to thee? 
Not to ſay, what is that to the dead ? 
but what 1s it to the living, except + 
for ſome further view? In the mean 
time, you unſeaſonably quit what na- 
ture hath put in your power, by graſp- 
ing at ſomething elſe dependent on an- 
other, 

20. WHATEVER is beautiful or hon- 
ourable, is ſo from ittelf, and its excc'- 
lence reſts in itſelf: its being praiſed is 
no part of its excellence, It is neither 

made 


+ The Stoics denyed fame to be deſirable, ex- 


cept as it gave opportunitics of more extenſive good 
offices. 
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made better nor worſe by being praiſed. 
This holds too in lower beautics, called 
ſo by the vulgar; in material forms, and 
works of art. What is truly beautiful 
and honourable, needs not any thing fur- 
ther then its own nature to make it ſo. 
'Thus, the law, truth, benevolence, a 
ſenſe of honour. Are any of theſe made 
good by being praiſed? Or, would they 
become bad, if they were cenſured ? Ts 
an emerauld made worſe than it was, if it 
is not praiſed? Or, is gold, ivory, put- 
ple, a dagger, a flower, a ſhrub, made 
worſe on this account? 

21. Ir the animal ſouls remain after 
death, how hath the aether contained 


them from eternity? How doth the 


earth contain ſo many bodies buried, du- 
ring ſo long a time? As in this caſe the 
bodies, after remaining a while in the 
earth, are diſſipated and changed, to 
make room for other bodies, ſo the ant- 
mal ſouls removed to the air, after they 
have remained ſome time, are changed, 
diffuſed, rekindled, and reſumed into 
the original productive ſpirit, and give 
place to others in like manner to co- 
habit with them. This may be anſwered, 
upon ſuppoſition that the ſouls ſurvive 


their bodies. We may conſider, beſide 
I the 
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the human bodies which are burted, the 
bodies of ſo many beaſts, which we 
and other animals feed on. What a 
multitude of them is thus conſumed, and 
buried in the bodies of thoſe who feed 
on them, and yet the fame places hill 
afford room, by the changes into blood, 
air and fire. The true account of all 
theſe things 1s by 4 diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the material, and the active or 
efficient principle. | 

22. Do N' ſuffer the mind to wander. 
Reep juſtice in view in every deſign. 
And in all imaginations which may a- 
riſe, preſerve the judging faculty ſafe. 

23. WHATEVER is agreeable to thee, 
ſhall be agreeable to me, O graceful 
pniverſe | Nothing ſhall be to me too 
early, or too late, which is ſeaſonable to 
thee ; whatever thy ſcaſons bear, ſhall 
be joytul fruits to me, O nature ! From 
thee are all things; in thee they ſub- 
fiſt; to thee they return. Could one ſay, 
thou dearly beloved city of Cecrops!” 
And wilt thou not ſay, © thou dearly 
beloved city of Gol ** 

24. MIND 


+ The author's ſentiment here is not well known 
by the critics. Some me ke the active principle to 
he mecrly the form. 
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24. MiINp few things,” ſaid one, 
% if you would preſerve tranquillity.” 
He might rather have ſaid, mind only 
what is neceſſary, and what the reaſon 
of the creature formed for ſocial life 
and public good recommends, and in 
the way it directs. And this will not 
only ſecure the tranquillity ariſing from 
virtuous action, but that alſo which a- 
riſes from having few things to mind. 
Would we cut off the moſt part of 
what we ſay and do, as ungeceſſary, 
we ſhould have much leiſure and free- 
dom from trouble. We ſhould ſuggeſt to 
ourſelves on every occaſton this queſtt- 
on; is this neceſſary ? But we ought to 
quit, not only unneceſſary actions, but 
even imaginations ; and, thus, ſuperfiu- 
ous actions, diverting us from our par- 
pole, would not enſue, 

25. Mak E trial how the life of a 
good man would ſucceed with you, of 
one who is plcaſed with the lot appoint- 
ed him by providence, and fatisfied 
with the juſtice of his own actions, and 
the benevolence of his diſpoſitions. 

26. You have ſeen the other ſtate, try 
alſo this. Don't perplex yourſelf. Has 
any man ſinned or offended? The hurt 
1s to himſelf, Hath any thing ſucceeded 

1 with 
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with you WEE ? Whatever befalls 
you was ordained for you, by the pro- 
vidence of the whole, and ſpun out to 
you by the deſtinies. To ſum up all, 
life is ſhort, You muſt make the beſt 
ule of the preſent time, by a true e- 
ſtimation of things, and by juſtice : and 
retain ſobriety in all relaxations, 

27. EITHER there 1s an orderly well 
diſpoſed univerſe, or a mixture of parts 
caſt together; without deſign, which, 

et, make an orderly compoſition, Or, 
can there ſubſiſt in thee a regular ſtruc- 
.ture, and yet no regular conſtitution be 
In the univerſe ? and that when we ſee 
ſuch very different natures blended to- 
gether, with conſpiring harmony? 
28. CoNns1DER thedeformity of theſe 
characters, the black or malicious, the 
effeminate, the ſavage, the beaſtly, the 
childiſh, the fooliſh, the crafty, the buf- 
fooniſh, the faithleſs, the tyrannical. 

29. HE is a foreigner, and not a citi- 
zen of the world, who knows not what 
is in it; and he too, who knows not 
what ordinarily happens in it. He is a 
deſerter, who flies from the governing 
reaſon in this polity, He is blind, whoſe 
intelle Kual eye is cloſed, He is the beg- 
car, Who always nceds ſomething from 

others 
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others, and has not from himſelf all that 
is neceſſary ſor life. He is an abſceſs 
of the world, who withdraws or ſeparates 
himſelf from the reaſon which preſides 
in the whole, by repining at what he- 
falls: That ſame nature produces this 
event which produced thee, He 1s the 
ſeditious citizen, who + ſeparates his pri- 
vate ſoul from that one common ſoul of 
which all rational natures are parts. 

30. ON x acts the philoſopher with- 
out a coat, and another without any books; 
and a third halt-naked, Says one, I 
have not bread, and yet I adhere to 
reaſon. Says another, I have not even 
the ſpiritual food of inſtruction, and yet 
I adhere to it. 

31. DELIGHT yourſelf in the little 
art you have * and acquicſce in 

3 it. 


+ All vice is ſuch a ſeparation, as the Stoics de- 
fine virtue to be an agreement or harmony with 
nature“ in our affections and actions. They tell 
us this nature is two-fold, the common nature preſi- 
ding in the univerſe, or the deity, and the individu- 
al or proper nature in each one. We conform to 
the common natare, by acquieſcence in all events 
of providence, and by acting the part which the 
ſtructure of our proper nature requires and recom- 
mends, eſpecially the governing part of it, we at 
once conform to both the common nature and the 
proper; fince our conſitution was framed by God, 
the common nature. 


. — 
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it. And ſpend the remainder of your 
lite, as one who with all his heart com- 
mits all his concerns to the Gods; and 
neither acts the tyrant or the ſlave, to- 
ward any of mankind. 

32. REcoLLEcCT, for example, the 
times of Veſpaſian; you will ſee all the 
fame things you ſce now. Men marry- 
ing, bringing up children, ſickening, dy- 
ing, fighting, feaſting, trading, farming, 
flattering, obſtinate in their own will, 
ſuſpicious, undermining their neighbours, 
wiſhing the death of others, repining at 
their preſent circumſtances, courting mi- 
ſtreſſes, hoarding up, purſuing conſul- 
ſhips and Kingdoms : This life of theirs 
is paſt, and is no more. Come down to 
Trajan's days; you'll ſee the ſame things 
again: That life too is paſt. Conſider 
other periods of time, and other nations, 
and ſee how many, after their keen pur- 
fuits of ſuch kinds, preſently fell, and 
were diſſolved into their elements. But 
chiefly repreſent to your mind thoſe 
whom you yourſelf knew vainly di- 
ſtrated with ſuch purſuits, and quiting 
that courſe which ſuited the ſtructure of 
their nature, not adhering to it, nor con- 
tented with it. But you mult alſo re- 
member, that, in cach action, there is a 

Care 


_— 
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care ſuited and proportioned to the im- 
portance of the affair: And thus you'll 
not be diſguſted, that you are not allow- 
cd to be employed longer than 1s pro- 
per, about matters of leſs value. 

23. WorDs 9 the moſt fami- 
liar are now grown obſcure, and in like 
manner, the names of ſuch as were once 
much celebrated, are now become ob— 
ſcure, and need explication; ſuch as, 
Camillus, Cælo, Voleſus, Leonnatus; 
ſoon after them, Scipio, Cato; and then 
Auguſtus ; after him, Hadrian, and An- 
tonine. All things haſten to an end, ſhall 
ſpecdily ſeem old fables, and then be 
buried in oblivion. This I ſay of thoſe 
who have ſhone in high admiration. 'The 
reſt of men, as ſoon as they expire, are 
unknown and forgotten, And then, what 
is this eternal memory? Tis wholly 
vain and empty. About what then ſhould 
we employ our diligence and ſolicitude ? 
This alone, that our ſouls be juſt, our 
actions ſocial, our ſpeech entirely ſin- 
cere, and our diſpoſition ſuch as may 
chearfully embrace whatever happens ; 
as being neceſſary; as well known; 
and as flowing from ſuch ſprings and 
cauſes, 


24. RESIGN 
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34. Res16N yourſelf willingly to 
your deſtiny, allowing it to involve you 
in what matters it pleaſes, 

35. ALL things are tranſitory, and, 
as it were, but for a day; both thoſe 
who remember; and the things, and per- 
ſons remembred. 

6. OBsERVE continually, that all 
things exiſt in conſequence of changes. 
Enure yourſelf to conſider that the na- 
ture of the univerſe delights m nothing 
more than in changing the things now 
exiſting, and in producing others like 
them. The things now exiſting are a 
ſort of ſeed to thoſe which ſhall ariſe 
out of them. You may conceive that 
there are no other ſceds than thoſe that 
are caſt into the carth or the womb ; 
but ſuch a miſtake ſhews great ignorance. 

37. You muſt die e and yct 
you have not attained to the + true fim- 
plicity and tranquillity ; nor to that free- 
dom from all ſuſpicion of hurt by exter- 
nal things; nor have you that kind affec- 


tion toward all ; nor do you place your 
true 


+ This ſimplicity is one conſtant ſtable purpoſe, 
or acting according c will of (04, that part 
he has pointed out to 596] and u¹,ẽdtl, i tue dige 
nity of our natur 
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true wiſdom ſolely in a conſtant practice 


of juſtice. | 

28. + Look well into their governing 
part, and their cares, what things they 
itudy to avoid, and what they purſue. 

39. Thy evil cannot have us ſub- 
ſiſtance in the ſoul of another; nor in 
any change or alteration of the body 
which ſurrounds thee. Where, then ? In 
that part of thee, which forms opinions 
concerning evils. Let this part form no 
ſuch opinions, and all is well. Tho 
this poor body, which 1s neareſt to thee, 
be cut, or burned, or ſuppurated, or morti- 
fy, let the opiniofative power be quiet; 
that is, let it judge that, what may e- 
qually befall a good man or a bad, can 
be neither good or evil, For what equal- 
ly befalls one who lives according to na- 
ture, and one who lives aga'nſt it, can 
neither be * according to nature, nor a- 
gainſt it. 

40. Cor 


+ This is deſigned to abate our deſire of eſleem 
from weak injudicious men ; not, to recommend a 
prying into the buſineſs or characters of others. 

hat is, ſuch things are neither agreeable nor con- 
trary to the nature of the rational foul, or the di- 
vine part: nor are they either its good or its evil. 
But when one ſpeaks of the whole anunal, made 


up 
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40. Coxns1DER always this univerſe 
as one living being or animal ; with one 
material ſubſtance, and one ſpirit ; and 
how all things are referred to the ſenſe 
of this ſpirit; and how it's will accom- 
pliſhes all things, and how the whole 
concurs to the production of every thing; 
and what a connexion and contexture 
there is among all things. 

1. Thou art a poor ſpirit, car: 
« rying a dead carcafe about with thee,” 
ſays Epictetus. 

42. THERE 1s no evil befalls the 
things which ſuffer a change; nor any 
good in ariſing into being from a change. 

43. TiME is a river, or violent tor- 
xent of things coming into being; each 
one, as foon as it has appeared, is ſwept 
off and diſappears, and is ſucceeded by an- 
other, which is ſwept away in its turn. 

WHATEVER happens, is as natu- 
ral, and cuſtomary, and known, as a role 
in the ſpring, or fruit in ſummer. Such 
are diſcaſes, deaths, calumnies, treache- 

ries, 


up alſo of an animal ſoul and a body, theſe things are 
agreeable or contrary to this compound, and this 

Stoics ſtrongly affert againſt the Pyrrhoniſts. See, 
Cicero de finib. I. 3. c. 5. 6. but they would not 
call them good or evil. 
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ries, and all which gives fools either 
Joy or ſorrow. 

45. TwixGs ſubſequent are naturally 
connected with thoſe which preceeded. 
They are not as numbers of things in- 
dependent of each other, yet neceſſari- 
ly ſucceeding ; but they are in a regular 
connexicn, And as things now exiſting 
are joined together in the moſt appoſite 
contexture ; 19, thoſe which enſue, have 
not barely a neceſſary ſucceſſion, but a 
wonderful ſuitableneſs and affinity to 
what preceeded, 

46. REMEMBER always the doctrine 
of Heraclitus, that & the death of the 


earth, is its becoming water; that of 
« water its becoming air; that of air, its 


becoming fire. And ſo back again.” 
Think of * him who forgot whither the 
road led him: And that men are fre- 
quently at variance with that reaſon or 
intelligence, with which they have al 
ways to do, and which governs the uni- 
verſe: and are ſurpriſcd at thoſe things 

as 


+ See abeve, B. II. 4. This perſon or pro- 
verbial expreſſion, is unknown. Tis applicable 
to ſuch as either live extempore, without any fixed 
view or end in life : or to ſuch as in purſuit of ap- 
parent goods, are involved in great miſeries, by 
their want of conſideration. 
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as ſtrange, which they meet with every 
day. That we ought not to ſpeak or act. 


like men aſleep; (for even in ſleep we 
ſeem to ſpeak and act;) nor like child 
ren; merely becauſe we have been ſo 
inſtructed by our parents. 

47. Ir any God would aſſure you, 
you muſt dic either to morrow, or the 
next day at fartheſt, you would little 
matter whether it were to morrow or 
the day after; unleſs you were exceed- 
ingly mean-{piritcd : for how trifling is 
the difference? Juſt ſo, you ſhould re- 
pute it of ſmall conſequence, whether 
you are to die in extreme old age, or 
to Morrow, 

48. CoxnsIDER frequently how ma- 
ny phyſicians, who had often knit their 
brows on diſcovering the prognoſtics of 
death in their patients, have at laſt yield- 
ed to death themſelves : And how ma- 
ny aſtrologers, after foretelling the deaths 
of others, with great oſtentation of their 
art; and how many philoſophers, after 
they had made many long diſſertations 
upon death and immortality ; how ma- 
ny warriors, after they had ſlaughtered 
multitudes how many tyrants, after they 
had exerciſed their power of life and 
death with horrid pride, as if they Fon 

cn 
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been immortal ; nay, how many whole 
cities, if I may fo ſpeak, are dead: 
Helice, Pompeij, Herculanum, and o- 
thers innumerable. Then run over thoſe 
whom, in a ſeries, you have known, 
one taking care of the funeral of ano- 
ther, and then buried by a third, and 
all this in a ſhort time. And, in ge- 
neral, all human attairs are mean, and 
but for a day. What yeſterday was a 
trifling embryo, to morrow ſhall be an 
embalmed carcaſe, or aſhes. Paſs this 
ſhort moment of time according to na- 
ture, and depart contentedly; as the 
full ripe olive falls of its own accord, 
applauding the carth whence it ſprung, 
and thankful to the tree that bore it. 

49. STAND firm like a promontory, 
upon which the waves are always 
breaking. It not only keeps its place, 
but ſtills the fury of the waves. Wretch- 
ed am I, ſays one, that this has befallen 
me. Nay, {ay you, happy I, who, tho? 
this has befallen me, can ſtill remain with- 
out ſorrow, neither broken by the pre- 
ſent, nor dreading the future. The like 
might have befallen any one ; but every 
one could not have remained thus unde- 
jected, Why ſhould the event be called a 
misfortune, rather than this ſtrengih of mind 
3 K 
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a felicity? But, can you call that a mis- 
fortune, to a man, which does not fru- 
firate the intention of his nature ? Can 
that fruſtrate the intention of it, or hinder 
it to attain its end, which is not contrary 
to the will or purpoſe of his nature; 
What is this will or purpoſe? Sure you 
Fave learned it. Doth this event hinder 
you to be juſt, magnanimous, temperate, 
prudent, cautious of raſh aſſent, free from 
error, poſſeſſed of a ſenſe of honour and 
modeſty, and of true liberty; or from me- 
riting thoſe other characters, which who- 
ever enjoys, hath all his nature requires, 
as its proper periection ? And then, upon e- 
very occaſion of forrow, remember the 
maxim, that this event is not a misfor- 
tune, but the bcaring it courageouſly is 
a great felicity. Ss 

50. *T1s a vulgar meditation, and yet 
a very effectual one, for enabling us to 
deſpiſe death; to conſider the fate of 
thoſe who have been moſt earneſtly te- 


= 
! 


nacious of life, and enjoyed it longeſt, 


What have they obtained more than 


thoſe who died carly ? They are all 
lying dead ſome where or other. Cæ- 
See Fabius, Julian, Lepidus, and 
ſuch like, who carricd out the corpſes 
of multitudes, have been carried cut 

them- 
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themſelves. In ſum, how {mall is the 
difference of time! and that ſpent amidſt 
how many troubles ! among what worth- 
leſs men! and in what a mean carcaſe! 
Don't think it of conſequence. Look 
backward on the immenſe antecedent 
eternity, and forward into another im- 
menſity. How ſmall is the difference 
between a life of three days, and of 
three ages like Neſtor's ? 

51. HasTE on in the ſhorteſt way. 
The ſhorteſt way is that according to 
nature. Ever ſpeak and aët what is 
moſt ſound and upright. This reſolu- 
tion will free you from much toil, and 
warring, and artful management, and 


diſſimulation, and oſtentation. 
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1. W. you find yourſelf, in a 
morning, averſe to riſe, have 

this thought at hand: I ariſe to the pro- 
per buſineſs of a man: And ſhall I be 
averſe to ſet about that work for which 
I was born, and for which T was brought 
into the univerſe? Have I this conſtitu- 
tion and furniture of ſoul granted me by 
nature, that I may lye among bed-cloaths 
and keep my ſelf warm? But, ſay you, 
This ſtate is the pleaſanter. Were you 
then formed for pleaſure, and not at all 
for action, and exerciſing your powers? 
Don't you behold the vegetables, the 
little ſparrows, the ants, the ſpiders, the 
bees, each of them adorning, on their 
part, this comely world, as far as their 
powers can go? And will you decline 
to act your part as a man for this 
purpoſe? Won't you run to that which 
ſuits your nature? But, ſay you, muſt 
we not take reſt ? You muſt : but nature 
appoints a meaſure to it, as it has to eat- 
ing and drinking. In reſt you are go- 
ing beyond theſe meaſures; beyond what 
is ſufficient : but in action, you have 
not 


O F 
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not come up to the meaſure; you are 


far within the bounds of your power: you 
don't then love yourſelf ; otherwiſe, you 
would have loved your own nature, and 
its proper will or purpoſe. Other artificers, 
who love their reſpective arts, can even ema- 
ciate themſelves by their ſeveral labours, 
without due refreſhments of bathing or 
ſood: but you honour your nature and 
its purpoſe much leſs than the Turner 
does his art of turning, or the dancer 
does his art, the covetous man his wealth, 
or the vain man his applauſe. All theſe 
when ſtruck with their ſeveral objects, 
don't more deſire to eat or ſleep, than 
to improve in what they are fond of. 
And do ſocial affectionate actions appear 
to you meaner, and deſerving leſs dilt- 
gence and application? 

2, How eaſy is it to thruſt away and 
blot out every diſturbing imagination, not 
ſuited to nature; and forthwith to enjoy 
perfect tranquillity ? 

2. JUDGE no ſpeech or action un- 
ſuitable to you, which 1s according to 
nature; and be not diſſuaded from it, 


by any enſuing cenſure or reproach of 


others. But if the ſpeaking or acting 
thus be honourable, don't undervalue 
yourſelf ſo much as to think you 

K 3 are 
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are unworthy to ſpeak or act thus, 
Theſe cenſurers have their own govern- 
ing parts, and their own inclinations, 
which you are not to regard, or be di- 
verted by. But go on ſtraight in the way 
pointed out by your own nature, and 
the common nature of the whole. They 
both direct you to the ſame road. 

4. I wALx on in the path which is 
according to nature, till I fall down to 
reit, breathing out my laſt breath into 


| that air I daily drew in, falling into that 


earth whence my father derived his ſeed, 
my mother her blood, my nurſe her 
milk for my nouriſhment; that earth which 
ſupplied me for ſo many years with meat 
and drink, and bears me walking on it, 
and ſo many ways abuſing it. 

5. You cannot readily gain admira 
tion for acuteneſs : be it ſo. But there 
are many other qualities, of which you 
can't pretend you are naturally incapa- 
ble. Approve yourſelf in thoſe which 
are in your power, ſincerity, gravity, 
patient diligence, contempt of pleaſure, 
an heart never repining at providence, 
contentment with a little, good-nature, 
freedom, a temper unſolicitous about ſu- 
perfluitics, ſhunning even ſuperfluous 
talk; and in true grandeur of mind. Don't 

you 
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| you obſerve what a number of virtues 


you might diſplay ; for which you have 
no pretence of natural incapacity ? And 


yet you voluntarily come ſhort of them. 


Does any natural defect force you to be 
querulous at providence ? to be tenacious 
and narrow-hearted ? to flatter? to com- 
plain of the body, and charge your own 
faults on it ? to fawn on others ? to be 
oſtentatious ? to be ſo unſettled in your 
purpoſes and projects? No, by the Gods! 
you might have eſcaped thoſe vices long 
ago. One charge, perhaps, of a flow 
and tardy underſtanding, you could not 
well avoid ; but in this, diligence and 
exerciſe, might have helped the defect; 
if you had not neglected it, + nor taken 
a mean pleaſure in it. 

6. THERE are ſome, who, when they 
have done you a good office, are apt to 
charge it to your account, as a great 
obligation. Others are not apt thus to 
charge it to you, yet ſecretly look upon 
you as much indebted to them, and know 
ſufficiently the value of what they have 
done. A third fort ſeem not to know what 
they have done; but are like the vine, which 
produces its bunches of grapes, and ſceks 
no more when it hath yielded its proper 

fruit. 
+ The reading of the text here is uncertain. 
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fruit. The horſe, when he hath run his 
courſe, the hound, when he has follow- 
ed the track, the bee, when it has made 


its honey, and the Man, when he hath 


done good to others, don't make a noiſy 
boaſt of it, but go on to repeat the 
like actions, as the vine in its ſeaſon 
produces its new cluſters again, We 
ought to be among thoſe, who, in a 
manner, feem not to underſtand what 
they have done. Well, but ought we 
not, ſay you, to underſtand this point ? 
Is it not the property of the ſocial be- 
ing, to underſtand that it acts the ſocial 
part ? nay, by Jove! to deſire too, that 
its partners and fellows ſhould be ſenſi- 
ble it acts thus? What you ſay is true. 
Yet if you miſapprehend what I ſaid a- 
bove, you ſhall remain in one of the 
former claſſes, who are led aſide from 
the higheſt perfection, by ſome probable 
ſpecious reaſons. But if you deſire fully 
to comprehend what I ſaid, don't be 
afraid that it will ever retard you in any 
ſocial action. 

7. Tris 1s a prayer of the Athenians, 
% rain, rain, kind Jupiter! upon the 
« tilled grounds and paſtures of the A- 
& thenians.“ We ſhould either not pray 


at all, or pray with ſuch ſimplicity, and 
ſuch 


in 
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ſuch kind affections of free citizens to 
ward our fellows. 


8. As, when 'tis ſaid, that, Eſculapius 
hath preſcribed to one a courſe of riding, 
or the cold bath, or walking bare-footed; 
to it may be ſaid, that the nature pre- 
ſiding in the whole, hath preſcribed to 
one a diſeaſe, a maim, a loſs of a child, 
or ſuch like. The word “ preſcribed,” 
in the former caſe, imports that he 
enjoined it as conducing to health; and 
in the latter too, whatever befalls any 
one, is appointed as conducive to the 
purpoſes of fate or providence, Our 
very word for F happening to one, 
is, to go together appoſitely, as the 
ſquared ſtones in walls or pyramids, are 
ſaid by the workmen, to fall or join to- 
gether, and ſuit each other in a certain 
poſition, Now, there 1s one grand har- 
monious compoſition of all things; and 
as the regular univerſe is formed ſuch 
a complete whole of all the particular 
bodies, fo the univerſal deſtiny or fate of 
the whole, is made a complete cauſe out 
of all the particular cauſes. The very 
vulgar underſtand what I fay. They 
tell you, “ fate ordered this event for 


„ {uch 


+ evpBayev. 
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„ ſuch a one, and this was preſcribed 
or appointed for him.“ Let us un- 


derſtand this even as when we ſay, 


* the phyſician has ordered ſuch things 
« for the patient:” for, he preſcribes 
many harſh diſagreeable things ; which, 
yet, we embrace willingly, for the ſake 
of health. Conceive, then, the accom- 
pliſhing and completing the purpoſes of 
the univerſal nature, to be in the uni- 
verſe, what your health is to you, and 
thus embrace whatever happens, altho? 
it ſhould appear harſh and diſagreeable : 
becauſe it tends to the health of the 
univerſe, to the proſperity and _— 
of Jupiter in his adminiſtration, e 
never had permitted this event, had it 
not conduced to good. We ſee not any 
particular nature aiming at or admitting 
what does not ſuit the little private 
ſyſtem, in which it preſides. Should you 
not on theſe two accounts embrace and 
delight in what ever befalls you; one is, 
that it was formed, and preſcribed, and 
adapted for you, and deſtined originally 
by the moſt venerable cauſes; the other, 
that it is ſubſervient to the proſperity, 
and complete adminiſtration of that mind, 
which governs the whole; nay, by Ju- 
piter ! to the ſtability and permanence 2 
the 
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che whole. For, the whole would be 
maimed and imperfect, if you broke off 
any part of this continued connexion, 


either of parts or cauſes. Now, you 
break this off, and deſtroy it, as far as 


you can, when you repine at any thing 
which happens. 


9. Dox' x fret, deſpond, or murmur, 
if you have not always opportunities as 
you deſire, of acting according to the 
right maxims. If you are beat off from 
them, return to them again ; and content 
yourſelf that your actions are generally 
luch as become a man; and rejoice in 
theſe good offices to which you return, 
Don't return to philoſophy with reluct- 
ance, as to a ſevere tutor, but as to your 
medicine ; as one who has tender eyes, 
flies to the + ſponge and the egg; as 
another flies to plaiſters, a third to fe- 
mentation. You ſhould require no more 
than being conſcious that you have obey- 
ed reaſon, and reſt yourſeif in this. Re- 
member that philoſophy requires no 0- 
ther things than what your nature requires, 
But you are often wanting ſomething dit- 
ferent, What can be caſier and ſweeter 
than theſc things, which are agreeable to 

nature? 


1 A common medicine for tender eyes. 


— 
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nature ? Senſual enjoyments by their plea- 
ſure inſnare us. But conſider, can there 
be any thing ſweeter than magnanimity, 
liberty, or felf-command, ſimplicity of 
heart, meekneſs, purity ? What is ſweeter 
than wiſdom, when you are conſcious 
of ſucceſs and ſecurity from error in 
what belongs to the intellectual and ſci- 
entific powers ? 

10. 'T HE natures of things are ſo co- 
vered up from us, that, to many philo- 
ſophers, and theſe no mean ones, all 
things ſeem uncertain and incomprehen- 
ſible. The Stoics themſelves own it to 
be very dithcult to comprehend any thing 
certainly, All our Judgments are falli- 
ble. Where is the infallible man, who 
never changes his opinion? Conſider the 
objects of our knowledge; how tranſito- 
ry are they, and how mean! how often 
are they in the poſſeſſion of the moſt 
effeminately flagitious, or of a whore, 
or a robber! Review again the manners 
of your contemporaries, they are ſcarce 
tolerable to the moſt courteous and meek 
diſpoſition ; not to mention that few can 
well comport with their. own manners, 
but are often angry with themſelves, 
Amidſt ſuch darkneſs and filth, and this 
perpetual flux of ſubſtance, of time, of 
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motions, and of the things moved, I 
ſee nothing worthy of our eſteem or ſo- 
licitude. On the contrary, the hopes of 
our natural diſſolution ſhould be our 


| 12S 
. 


conſolation, and make us bear with pa- 
tience the time of our ſojourning among 
them : refreſhing ourſelves with theſe 
thoughts; firſt, that nothing can be- 
fall us but what is according to the na- 
ture of the whole : and then, that it 1s 
always in our power, never to counter- 
act the Deity or Genius within us: to 
this no force can compell us. 

11, To what purpoſes am I now 
uſing my animal powers ? This ſhould 
be matter of frequent ſelf-examination : 
As alſo, what are the views and pur- 
poſes of that governing part, as we call 
it? What fort of ſoul have 1? of what 
character? Is it that of a trifling child? 
of a paſſionate youth ? of a timorous 
woman? of a tyrant? of a tame beaſt, 
or a lavage one? 

12. OF what value the things are, 
which many repute as good, you may 
judge from this; If one previouſly con- 
ceives the true goods, prudence, tem- 
perance, juſtice, fortitude, he cannot 
bear any thing attributed to them which 
docs not naturaily agree to the true 


kinds 
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Kinds of good. But one thinking of I 


what the vulgar repute as good, can 
patiently hear, and will with pleaſure 
entertain as proper to the ſubject, that 
known raillery of the comic poet. And 
thus cven the vulgar conceive the pree- 
minence of the former ; otherwiſe, they 
would not be offended with the applica- 
tion of that jeſt to them, and reſect it 
as unworthy of the ſubje&t. But we all 
reliſh that jeſt, when 'tis applied ts 
Tiches, and all the poſſeſſions ſubſervi- 
ent to luxury, as being ſuitable to the 
ſubject, and humourouſly expreſſed. Go 
on, then, and aſk yourſelf, are theſe 
things to be honoured and reputed as 
good, which, when we conſider, we can 
yet deem it proper raillery to apply te 
the poſſeſſor, the jeſt, © that he has fuch 
6 abundance of finery around him on 
&« all ſides, he can find no place where 
„he can eaſe himſelf.” 

13. I coxns1sT of an active and a 
material principle. Neither of theſe 
mall return to nothing; as they were 
not made out of nothing. Shall not, then, 
every part of me be diſpoſed, upon its 
cliſſolution, into the correſpondent part 
of the univerſe; and that, again, be 
changed into ſome other part of the uni- 

verſe; 
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verſe; and thus to eternity? By ſuch 
changes I came into being, and my pa- 
rents too, and their progenitors, from 
another — 


tho' the wor! 
grand determined periods of diſſolution 


We may aſſert this, + 
be governed by certain 


and renovation. 
14. RRASON, and the art of the ra- 


tional agent, are powers which are ſa 
tisficd with themſelves and their own 
proper action, (without the aid of what 
is external or foreign to them.) They 
act from their internal principle, and go 


ſtraight forward to the end ſet before 


them. The actions are called right, or 
ſtraiglit, from their ſtraight road to their 
end &. 

15. NoNE of theſe things ſhould be 
deemed belonging to a man as his per- 
fection, which don't belong to him as 
he is a man; which can't be demanded 

L 2 of 


+ The Stoics ſeem to have believed a ſeries of 
Feat periodical conflagrations, from all eternity, 
y which the material world and the groſſer ele- 
ments, were rarified and abſorbed again into the 
pure aether, which they deemed to be the Deity ; 
and recreated again out of this cternal original 
ſubſtance : and that theſe alternate creations and 
conflagrations, were from eternity : and from the 
one to the other, was the great philoſophic year. 
* Vrz. acting according to our nature, be the 


external eyent what it will. Sce. B. IV. 37. 
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of him as a man; which the ſtructure of 


his nature does not undertake for ; and 


which do not perfect his nature. The 


ſupreme end or happineſs of man, can- 
not, therefore, conſiſt in ſuch things, nor be 
completed by them. Did any ſuch things 
belong to man as his perfection, it would 
never be a ſuitable perfection in him to 
deſpiſe and oppoſe them; nor would he 
be commendable for making himſelf in- 
dependent of them, and not needing 
them. Were they truly good, it would 
never be the part of a good man to quit 
or abate his ſhare of them. But the 
more one remits of his ſhare of certain 
things reputed good, the more patiently he 
bears being deprived of them by others, 
the better we muſt eſteem the man to be. 

16. SUCH as the imaginations are 
which you frequently dwell upon, ſuch 
will be the diſpoſition of your ſoul, 
The. foul receives a tincture from the 
imagination. Tincture thy ſoul deeply 
by ſuch thoughts as theſe continually 
preſent that, wherever one may live, 
he may live well : one may live in a 
court, and, therefore, one may live well 
in it. Again, whatever one's natural 


ſtructure and powers are fitted for, *tis 


for this purpoſe he is deſigned ; and by 
a 
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a natural impulſe is carried to it; and his ſu- 
preme end is placed in that to which he is 


thus carried. In this end conſiſts his advan- 


tage, and his good. The good of a ratio- 
nal creature is in ſociety ; for, we have 


long ago demonſtrated, that we were form- 
ed for ſociety. Nay, was it not manifeſt, 
that the inferior kinds were formed for the 
ſuperior, and the ſuperior for each other? 
Now, the inanimate are inferior to the 
animated; and the merely animated are 
inferior to the rational. 


17. TIs the part of a mad-man to 
purſue impoſſibilities. Now, *tis + im— 
L 3 poſſible 
+ That is, during theſe their preſent opinions, 
diſpoſitions, habits, and confuſed imaginations : all 
which they have fallen into according to that plan, 
which infinite wiſdom originally concerted for the 
moſt excellent purpoſes ; ſceing it to be neceſſary, 
that there ſhould be very different orders of being, 
ſome more, ſome leſs perfect; that many particu- 
lar evils muſt be connected with the neceſſary means 
of incomparably ſuperior good; that theſe imper- 
fections and evils are prerequiſite to the exerciſe of 
the moſt divine virtues, in the more perfe& orders 
of beings ; which muſt be the ground of their eter- 
nal joy: and that many evils are even requiſite 
means of reclaiming the leſs perfect beings from their 
vices, and ſetting them upon the purſuit of their trueſt 
happineſs. Such thoughts muſt repreſs ill-will and 
all anger againſt the vicious; but don't hinder our 
diſcerning. the miſery and deformity of vice. And 
a Stoic allows the vicious could refrain from their 
vices, if they heartily inclined to do fo, 


—  —— 
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poſſible the vicious ſhould act another 
part than that we ſee them act. 

18, NoTHING can befall any man, 
which he 1s not capable by nature to 
bear. 'The like events have befallen 0- 
thers ; and they, either through 1gnorance 
that the event hath happened, or through 
oſtentation of magnanimity, ſtand firm and 
unhurt by them. Strange! then, that 
ignorance or oſtentation ſhould have more 
power than wiſdom ! 

19. Tux things themſelves + cannot 
in the leaſt touch the foul ; nor have any 
acceſs to it; nor can they turn or move 
it, The ſoul alone can turn or move 
uſelf; and ſuch judgments or opinions, 


as 


+ The Stoics, after Plato, ſeem to conceive the 
rational ſoul, in which, our judgments, opinions, 


and calm purpoſes of action ſubſiſt, to be a being 


or ſubſtance diſtin both from the groſs body, and 
the animal foul, in wiuch are the ſenſations, lower 
appetites and paſſions. The rational ſoul, ſay they, 
is the man; the ſeat: of true perfection and happi- 
neſs; or, of miſery ; and of a durable nature, capa- 
ble of ſubſiſting ſeparated from the other two 
parts; and of commanding all their motions, during 
this union with them, or impriſonment in them ; 
capable of performing its proper, natural, lovely, 
beatific offices, independent of theſe lower parts; nay, 
of making the adverſe accidents, which befall them, 


the occaſion, or matter, of its moſt excellent beati- 
kc exerciſes, 


- 
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* 


other |; as ſhe condeſcends to entertain, ſuch ſhe 
| will make all occurrences become to her 

man, * ſelf. 

ce to 20. IN one reſpect, men are the moſt 

en 0- dearly attached to us, as we are ever 

rance obliged to do good to them : but in an- 


ough , other reſpect, as they ſometimes obſtruct 
nand us in our proper offices, thcy are to be 

that reputed among things indifferent, no leſs 
more than the ſun, the wind, or a ſavage beaſt; 

for, any of theſe may obſtruct us in the 

nnot diſcharge of our proper external offices ; 

any but, none of them can obſtruct our pur- 
love poſe, or our diſpoſitions, becauſe of that 
o ve + reſervation and power of turning our 
Ons, courſe. For the ſoul can convert and 

as change every impediment of its firſt in- 

tended action, into a more excellent ob- 

the ject of action; and thus 'tis for its ad- 
— vantage to be obſtructed in action - and 

and tit advances in its road, by being ſtopped 

wer In it. 

ey, 21. REVERENCE that which is moſt | 
Lal excellent in the univerſe; which employs | 
— all parts of it as it pleaſes, and governs | 
ing all. In like manner, reverence that which | 
n; is moſt excellent in yourſelf, Now, this | 
, is of a like nature with the former, as it 

4 | 1$ 

ti- I + See, B. IV. 1. As alſo the note upon the 


precceding ſection in tis book. 
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is what employs and directs all other 


powers in your nature ; and your whole 
life is governed by it. 

22, WHAT 1s not hurtful to the + 
ſtate or city, cannot hurt the citizen. 
Make uſe of this rule upon every con- 


ception of any thing as hurting you. If 


the city 1s not hurt by it, I cannot be 
hurt, If the city ſhould receive hurt 
by it, yet we ſhould not be angry at 
him who hurt it, but * ſhew him what 
he has neglected, or how he has done 
wrong. 
23˙ Co Ns DER frequently, how ſ{wiſt- 
ly all things which exiſt, or ariſe, are 
{wept away, and carried off, Their ſub- 
ſtance 1s as a river in a perpetual courſe, 
Their actions are in perpetual changes, 
and the cauſes ſubject to ten thouſand 
alterations. 


+ This city is the univerſe. A mind entirely 
conformed and reſigned to God, the great governour 
of this city, and perſuaded of his wiſdom, pow- 
er, and goodneſs, cannot imagine any event to be 
hurtful to the univerſe ; and when it is united in 
will with God, it muſt acquieſce in all that hap- 
pens, and can make all events good to itſelf, as 
they are occaſions of exerting the nobleſt virtues, 
which are its ſupreme good. This is an im- 
poſſible ſuppoſ tion, but the ſentiment juſt, accord- 


ing to tlie Stoic opmion; ſee the note on art. 17. 
of this book. | 
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other alterations. Scarce any thing is ſtable. 
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And the vaſt eternities, paſt and enſuing, 
are cloſe upon it on both hands; in 
which all things are {ſwallowed up. Muſt 


he not, then, be a fool, who is either 
| puffed up with ſucceſs in ſuch things ; or 


1s diſtracted, and full of complaints about 


the contrary; as if it could give diſtur- 


bance of any duration ? 

24, REMEMBER how ſmall a part 
you are of the univerſal nature ; how 
{mall a moment of the whole duration 
is appointed for you; and how ſmall a 
part you are of the object of univerſal 
fate, or providence. 

25. Dots any one injure me? Let 
him look to it. He hath his own diſ- 
poſition, and his own work. I have 
that diſpoſition, which the common pre- 
ſident-nature wills me to have, and act 
that port which my own nature recom- 
mends to me. 

26. KEEP the governing part of the 
foul * unmoved by the grateful or pain- 
full commotions of the fleſh ; and let it 

nor 


+ And thence you'll ſee how juſt and merci- 
ful it may be, to ſubje& your little tranſitory inte- 
reſts, to theſe of the great univerſe, and to that 
plan of providence, which is fitteſt for the whole. 

* See, art. 19. of this book. 
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not blend itſelf with the body; but cir- 4. 

cumſcribe and ſeperate itſelf; and con- ſom 
fine theſe paſſions to thoſe bodily parts. 2 124 
When they aſcend into the ſoul, by means ok 
of that ſympathy conſtituted by its u. 1 


. . : ; [-- #8 
nion with the body, there is no with- Lexi 
ſtanding of the ſenſation which is natural. Hoy 


But let not the governing part add alſo 


N uch 
its opinion concerning them, as if they 8 
were good or evil. has 


27. WE ſhould live a divine life with | ___ 
the Gods. He lives with the Gods, who © 


diſplays before them his ſoul, pleaſed - ks 
with all they appoint for him, and doing Ro 
whatever is recommended by that divine. _ * 


ty within, which Jupiter hath 4 taken _ 
| from 85 


+ The Stoics conceived the divine ſubſtance, to be 18 
an infinitely diffuſed and all- pervading aether, the 


ſeat of all wiſdom, power and goodneſs: and that 15 
our ſouls were ſmall particles of this aether: and WW 
that even thoſe of brutes were particles of the Vi 
fame, more immerſed and entangled in the groſſer 

elements. Drvine particulam auræ. Horace, C 


E apibus partem divine mentis, & hauſtus \ 
Aetherios, dixere. Deum namgue ire per omnes 4 
Terraſgue traftuſque maris, cælumgue profundum : | 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum; 

Duemgue ſibi tenues naſeentem arceſſere vitas : 

Scilicet huc reddi, deinde, & reſoluta referri 
Omnia 
Virg. Geor. IV. 220. See allo, 
Eneid. VI. 724. to 740. 


4 
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but Cir- 1 : f 
nd con. from himſelf, and given cach one as the 


3 F 


y parts, Eondudtor, and leader of his life. And 
" means ln i the intellectual principle and rea- 
its u. Jon in each man, 

> with. 28. Can you be angry at one, whoſe 
natural. 'arm-pits or whoſe breath are diſagreeable ? 
d alſo How can the man help it, who has 
ſuch a mouth or ſuch arm-pits ? They 
muſt have a ſmell. But, ſays one, man 
- with has reaſon : he could by attention, dit- 
„who ern what 1s injurious in his actions; 
caſeg [theſe may juſtly raife anger. ] Well, 
doing God bleſs you, you have this reaſon too. 
ivini Rouſe then his rational diſpoſitions, by 
aken Pour rational difpofitions ; inſtruct, ſug- 


; they 


from geſt to him, what is right. If he liſtens to 
whe Dou, you have cured him, and then there 
"ob is no occaſion for anger. Let us have no 
that tragical exclamations againſt the vices and 
and injuries of others; nor a baſe concurrence 
=o with them, like that of harlots. 
— 29. You may live at preſent in the 
: fame way you would chule to be living, 
5 when you knew your death was -ap- 
5 pProaching. If you are hindered to do 
um; ſo, then you may quit life; and yet 
without conceiving the quiting it as evil. 
If my houſe be ſinoaky, I go out of it; 
0, and where is the great matter? While 


no ſuch thing forces me out, I ſtay as 
fre 
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free; and who can hinder me to act as I ins 
pleaſe ? But my pleaſure is, to act as ons 
the rational and ſocial nature requires. 

o. TRE ſoul of the univerſe is kind 
and ſocial, It has, therefore, made the 
inferior orders for the ſake of the ſupe- 
rior; and has ſuited the ſuperior beings 
for each other. You ſee how it hath the 
ſubordinated, and co-ordinated, and d- ly fl 


ſtributed to each according to its merit, 


kno 

and engaged the nobler beings into a 1 
mutual agreement and unanimity. Kan 
31. [EXAMINE yourſelf thus: ] how uni 
have you behaved toward the Gods, to | 


ward your parents, your brothers, your | af 
wife, your children, your teachers, thoſe 


per 
who educated you, your friends, your is 
intimates, your domeſtics? Have you *P 
never {aid or done any thing unbecoming, wa 


toward any of them? Recollect through 
how many affairs of life you have paſt, _ ; 


and what offices you have been able to 0 

ſuſtain and diſcharge. The hiſtory of 4 

our life, and of your + publick ſervice F 

to the Gods, 1s not completed. What 6 

beautiful and honourable things are ſeen t 
in your life? What pleaſures and what 
Pains 


* + Obſerve here the ſame divine fentiment with -» 
the Apokile ; that whatever we do in word or deed, 
we ſhould do it as to Ged, 


s O * 
ict as 1 


act as 


res. 
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pains have you deſpiſed? What occa- 
ſtons of vain oſtentation have you de- 
, ſignedly omitted? Toward how man 

is king FBned * 
de the 
|; ſupe- | : 


erverſe unreaſonable creatures, have 
ou + exerciſed diſcretion and lenity ? 
22. Way ſhould the inſtructed, the in- 


telligent, and ſkilful ſoul be diſturbed by 
the rude and illiterate? What ſoul is tru- 
ly ſkilful and intelligent? * That which 
knows the cauſe and the end of all things, 
and that reaſon which pervades all ſub- 
ſtances in all ages, and governs the whole 
univerſe by F certam determined periods. 


33. PRESENTLY you ſhall be only 


' aſhes and dry bones, and a name; or, 
perhaps, not even a name. 
but a certain noiſe or ſound, or echo. 
The things moſt honoured in life are but 


A name is 


vain, rotten, mean; little dogs ſnapping 
at each other; children ſquabling and vy- 


ing with each other; laughing, and pre- 
ſently weeping again. But integrity, mo- 


deſty, juſtice, and truth, ** © From the 
© wide range of earth have ſoar'd to 
„heaven.“ What, then, ſhould detain 
thee here? Since all things ſenſible are 

M in 


+ Here he is recommending not only forgive- 
neſs, but the returning good for evil. * The 
knowledge of God and his providence, is the truc 
wiſdom, $ See above, B. V. 14. ** Heſiod. I. 195. 
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in perpctual change, without any, ſtabili gt 


ty : The ſenſes themſelves but dull, and 


apt to admit e ee : The a- 


nimal life, but an exhalation from blood: 
To have reputation among ſuch animals, 
is a poor empty thing. Why, then, ſhould 
you not wait patiently for either your ex- 
tinction, or tranſlation into another Nate ? 
And, till the proper ſeaſon for it comes, 
what ſhould ſuffise thee? To reverence 
and praiſe the Gods, and to do good to 
men, bearing with their weakneſs, ab- 
flaining from injuries, and conſidering 
external things ſubſervient to thy poor 
body and life, as what are not thine, 


nor in thy power. 


34. You, may always be proſperous, 
if you go on in the right way, in right o- 
pinions and actions. Theſe two advan- 
tages are common to Gods, to men, 
and every rational ſoul; one, that they 
can + be hindered by nothing external; 
the other, that they have their * proper 


good or happineſs in their Juſt diſpoſi- 


tions, 
+ See above, B. V. 19. and B. IV. 1. 


* Que vobis, gue digna, wiri, pro talibus auſit, 
Prenmia paſſe rear ſokvi ? pulcherrima primum , 
Di, moreſque dabunt veſtri. Eneid. IX. 253. 
Di tibi, &c. Et mens fibi conſcia recti, 
Præmia digna ferent, Eneid. I. 607. 
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Frions, and actions, and can make their 
Ideſires terminate and ceaſe here, with- 
out extending further. 


v 
vitious difpoſition of mine, nor be hurt- 
ful to the whole, why am I diſturbed by 


© *v 


it. Nay, Who can hurt the whole? 

36. Doxn' T let your imagination hur- 
ry you away incautiouſly in any ſeem- 
ing diſtreſs of your friend. Aſſiſt him 
to the utmoſt of your power, as far as he 
deſerves in thele + indifferent forts of 
things ; but, don't imagine that he has 
| ſiftainied any evil. There is no evil in 

ſuch things. But, as in the * comedy, 
the old foſter- father aſks from the child, 
with great earneſtneſs, his top, as a token 
of his love, tho' he knew well it was 
a childiſh toy; juſt ſo, you muſt act in 
life about the toys which others va- 
lue. When you are vehemently declaim- 
ing from the roſtrum, ſhould one ſay to 
. M 2 you, 


+ The Stoics called all external advantages or diſ- 
advantages, reſpecting the body or fortune, things in- 
different, neither good, nor evil; but they allowed 
this difference among them, that ſome were according 
to nature, and preferable ; others contrary to na- 
ture, and to be rejected. 

This comedy is not known, 


3 
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you, “ What, man, have you forgot the 


nature of theſe things you are ſo keen 


* about.” Nay, ſay you, © tho' I have 


ce not 4 of it, yet I know theſe are 
matters of ſerious concern to others:? 


M 


and, therefore, you do well to act thus. 


But take care you don't in your own ſen- he 
timents become a fool, becauſe others are 
fools. You may ſo manage, that, in It h 


Whatever place or time one comes upon 


you, you my be found a man of an 
happy lot. He has the happy lot, who 
diſtributes one to himſelf, The happy 
lots are. good diſpoſitions of ſoul, good 
deſires and purpoſes, and good actions. 


hay 


mali 
It 10 
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got the 


o keen 
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I have 9 B O O K VI. 

cle are 

thers ;” 1 2 HE matter of the univerſe is 
& thus. 1 obedient, and caſily changed: 


wh ſen- the intelligence, Which governs it, has 
ers are no cauſe in itſelf, of doing evil to any. 
. in "It has no malice ; nor can it t do any thing 
upon maliciouſſy; nor is any one hurt by it. 
of an by is the cauſe of all that happens, as it 
who executes all things. 
"PPY 2. PRovipeD you act the part that 
good "becomes you, let it be of no account with 
MS, vou, whether you do it ſhivering with 
cald, or agreeably warm; whether drouly 
| through long watching, or refreſhed with 
cep; whether in good report, or bad 
report; whether by dying, or by any o- 
| ther action. F or, dying is one piece of 
the natural buſineſs of every living crea- 
ture. Tis ſufficient, then, if it be well 
5 e en | | 
VI 3 3. Look narrowly into things. Let 
not the proper quality, or dignity, of any 
thing, eſcape your obſervation. 

4. ALL things now exiſting ſhall 
> ſpeedily be changed, either +by cxhaling. 
Y M 3 and 
T See above, B, V. 13. Others of the antients 


believed, there were four original immutable ele- 
3 ments, 


—— — —— — — — ” - 
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and rarify ing, if all be one ſubſtance; or 


be diſſolved and diſperſed into the ſeveral 


elements. 


5. Tux governing mind in the uni- 
verſe, knows its own diſpoſitions and 


actions, and the nature of that matter it 


is acting upon. 

6. TE beſt ſort of revenge, is, not 
to become like the injurious. 

7. DEL1GurT thy ſelf in this one thing, 
and reſt in it; to be going from one kind 


ſocial action to another, with remem- 


brance of God. 

8. ThE governing part is that which 
rouſes, and turns, and forms itſelf, ſuch as 
it chuſes to be; and makes every event ap- 
pear ſuch to itſelf, as it inclines. 

9. ALL things are accompliſhed by 
the nature preſiding in the whole ; nor 
can they be influenced by any other, ei- 
ther ſurrounding it without, or contained 
as diſtin within it, or externally annex- 
cd to it. : 

10. E1THER the univerſe is a confuſed 
maſs and intertexture, ſoon to be diſperſ- 
ed; or one orderly whole,. under a pro- 
vidence. If the former; why ſhould I 
wiſh to ſtay longer in this confuſed ms 

| ture? 


ments, out of which all compound bodies were 
formed, and into which they were reſolved. 
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ture; or be ſolicitous about any thing, 
further than 4 how to become carth 
again? ? Or, why ſhould I be diſturbed 
about any thing? The diſperſion will 
27 overtake me, do what I pleaſe. But, if 
the latter be the caſe; then I adore the 
governour of the whole, I ſtand firm, 
and truſt in him. 

hiny | 11. WNEN you find yourſelf forced, 
ki 0 as it were into ſome confuſion or diſtur- 
bance, by ſurrounding objects, return in- 
to yourſelf as ſpeedily as you can; and 
depart no more from the true harmony of 
the ſoul, than what 1s abſolutely unavoid- 
able. You ſhall acquire greater power 
of retaining this harmony, by having fre- 
quent recourſe to it. 

12, Hap you, at once, a ſtep-mother, 
and a mother; tho' you reſpected the 
former, yet your conſtant reſort and re- 
fuge, would be the latter: Such to you 
is the court and philoſophy. Return of. 
ſg den to your true mother, philoſophy; 


. and refreſh yourſelf: She will make the 
cri > affairs of the court tolerable to you, and 
my make you tolerable to thoſe about it. 

11 13. 1 Ive ſuch though 
. 3. You may revolve ſuch thoughts 
= as theſe, about the niceſt delicacies of 


* ſenſe: about food, this is the dead car- 
re caſe 
Homer Iliad. 7. 91. 
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caſe of a fiſh, a fowl, a hog : about wine, 


this is the juice of a little grape: about an an 
your purple robes, this is the wool of a © The 
ſheep, ſteeped in the blood of a little clals 
1hell-fiſh : about venereal enjoyments, they turn; 
are the attrition of a baſe part of our bo- ar: 
dy, and a convulſive ſort of excretion of Vile 


a mucus. Theſe conceptions, touching 


1 a » 
ee 1 
0 83 1 r . 
ad: -. * - T2 1 0 W EO on n 
— 


ſo nearly, and explaining the nature of n 
theſe ſubjects, how powerful are they to ſlav 
diſplay to us their deſpicable value? Cl 
Thus we ſhould employ the mind, in all " 
parts of life: when things occur, which, . 
at firſt, ſeem worthy of high eſtimation: = 
we ſhould ſtrip them naked, and view _ © 
their meanneſs; and caſt aſide theſe pom- ar 
pous deſcriptions of them, by which they © * 
ſcem ſo glorious. External pomp and high ? Fa 


language, are great ſophiſters; and moſt 
impoſe upon us, when we are employed 80 
in matters commonly reputed of great x 
dignity. Remember + what Crates ſaid, = 
about the ſolemn gravity of Xenocrates. 13 

14. THe objects of vulgar admiration, 
may be reduced to ſome general claſſes. 1 
Firſt, ſuch as are preſerved by mere co- 1 

heſion, or, regular, but inanimate ſtruc- 

ture, or organifation ; ſuch as ſtones, tim- 
ber, fig: trecs, vines, olive-trees, Men, = 
a 


+ This ſaying is not known. 


A 

2 

4. 
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J 
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* 
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wine, F* rank higher, admire things preſerved by 
about Yan animal foul ; ſuch as flocks and herds, 
of a The admiration of a third and higher 
little I claſs of men, with a more elegant taſte, 


turns upon what is accompliſhed by a 
r bg. rational ſoul ; not as it is akin to the uni- 
on of verſal ſpirit ; but as artificial, and other. 


hing 2 wiſe ingenious, and acute; and merely 
e of on this account. Thus, numbers of + 
y to ſlaves are valued. But he who honours 
te 2 and admires the rational ſoul, as univer- 
| all fal, and ſocial, or public-ſpirited, in this 
ich, univerſal city, he will deſpiſe thefe o- 
on: ther objects of admiration; and, above 
ew all things, he will _ to prone his 
om. on rational ſoul, in theſe ocial diſpo- 
ey © ſitions and affections; and co-operate with 
gh N thoſe ſouls which are akin to it, in the 
oft N ſame purpoſe. 5 

cd 16. SoME things haſten into being: 
at Some haſten to be no more : Some parts 
d, of things in being, are already extinct. 


Theſe fluxes and changes renew the 
world ; as the conſtant flux of particular 


1 periods of time, ever preſent to us new 
* parts of the inſinite eternity. In this vaſt 
b river, 
2 I Slaves were chiefly valued, according as they 
, had Genius for, and were inſtructed in the more 
| elegant arts, painting, ſtatuary, ſculpture, muſic, 


acting, and even medicine. 


ore 
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river, what is there, among the things 
iwept away with it, that one can value; Nar ar 
ſince it can never be ſtopped or retained ? if yo 
As if one ſhould grow fond of one of this ti 
the ſparrows, as it flies by us, when it Mag val 
ſhall be immediatly out of fight. Such is tor 
the life of each man; an exhalation from or p- 
blood, + or a breathing in of air: and 
ſuch as it is to draw in that air, which 
you ate preſently to breath out again to; 
every minute, fach alſo is this whole form 
power of breathing, which you received, wor 
as it were, 2 or the day before, er, 
when you. were born; and muſt -preſent- 
ty reſtore again to tie fource whence you 


erived it. ant 
16. Fuze is little valuable, either pla 
in perſpiring, like vegetables; or breath - -cec 
ing, as cattle, and wild beaſts do; or in lici 
having ſenſible impreſſions made upon W. 


the imagination; or in being moved lièdᷣe © thi 
puppets, by our feveral paſſions and ap- tai 
petites; or in mere herding together; r pe 
in being nouriſhed. There is nothing in be 


this fuperior to the diſcharging agam th 
what is ſuperfluous of the food we have tl 
taken in. What, then, is valuable? To . 


be received with claps of applauſe? Not P 
at all. Nor is the applauſe of tongues - tl 
more 


4, See, B. II. 2. and the note upon it. 
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things Wnore valuable. The praiſes of the vul- 
ralue ; ar are nothing but the noiſe of tongues. 
ined ' if you have, then, quit the purſuit of 


ne of Wthis trifling ſort of glory, what remains 
en it Mas valuable? This one thing, J imagine, 
ch is + to move, or ſtop yourſelf, in all deſires 
from For purſuits, according to the proper fa- 
and pbric or ſtructure of your nature: For, 
Fhich this is what all deſign and art is tending 
gain to; this is all its aim, that the thing 


hole formed by art, ſhould be adapted to the 


F 


ved, # work it is deſigned for. This, the plant- 
fore, er, and the vine-dreſſer, the horſe-rider, 
ſent - and the breeder of the hound, are in 
You 38 queſt of. At what does all education and 
| f inſtruction aim? Ja this, therefore, is 
ther 2 placed all that is valuable. If you ſuc- 
ath- * *-cced well in this, you need not be ſo- 
licitous to acquire any thing further, 


pon Won't you, then, ceaſe to value other 
Ke things? If ->— don't, you'll never at- 


* 
IL 


ap- tain to freedom, ſelf-contentment, inde- 
or pendency, or tranquillity : for, you muſt 
in _ be envioully and {ſuſpiciouſly vying with 
um  thole who can deprive you of {ſuch 
Ve things as you highly value; laying 
0 inares for thoſe who poſſeſſs them; and 
ot pining with vexation, when you want 
es them; and even acculing the Gods, But, 
re the 


See, IX. 12. 
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the + reverencing and honouting -your 
own intellectual part, will make you a 
greeable to yourſelf, harmonious with 
your fellows, and in à perfect concord 


with the Gods; praiſing whatſoever they | 


diſtribute or appoint to men. 

17. THe elements are toſſed upwards, 
downwards, and all around. The mo- 
tions of virtue are like none of theſe; but 


are of a more divine ſort ; going on in a 


way not eaſily diſcerned, and “ cver 
proſperous. 

18. WAA firange conduct is this! 
Some men cannot ſpeak a good word of 
their contemporaries, with whom they 
live; [and, one would thence imagine, 
they could not value being praiſed by 
them ; ] and yet are very ſolicitous, about 
gaining the praiſes of poſterity, whom 
they never ſaw, nor ſhall ſee. This 
ſeems as fooliſh, as to be concerned that 
we cannot obtain the praiſes of the ages 
which preceeded our exiſtence, 

19. Ir any thing ſeems exceedingly 
difficult for you to accompliſh, don't con- 
clude it to be impoſſible to all men: but 
rather, if you ſee any thing poſſible to 


man, 


+ B. II. 6. and the note upon it. 
* B. IV. 37. and B. V. 14. and 19. and the notes, 
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man, and a of his proper work, con- 
dude that — alſo n to it. 
20. IF, in the exerciſes, one has torn 
us with his nails, or bruiſed us acciden- 
tally with his head, we expreſs no re- 
ſentment; we are not offended; nor do 
we ſuſpe& him for the future, as a per- 
ſon ſecretly deſigning our deſtruction: 
and yet we are on our. guard againſt 
him; not as an enemy, or a perſon ſu- 
ſpected; but with a good-natured caution, 
for our own ſafety. Let us thus behave 
in all parts of life, and conceive many 
things thus done, as in the exerciſes, Let 
us, as I ſaid, be upon our guard; but 
without ſuſpicion or enmity. 

21. IF any one can convince me, or 
ſhew me, that my ſentiments, or conduct, 
has. been wrong; I will joyfully alter them. 
Tis truth I am ſearching for, which ne- 
ver hurts any man. But men are often 
hurt, by remaining in error and igno- 
rance. 

22. I ENDEAVOUR, to do my duty, 
and what becomes me. Other things 
don't give me ſolicitude: They are ei- 
ther inanimate, or irrational; or wandering 
from the right way, and ignorant of it. 


23. I ENDEAVOUR, as one poſſeſſed 


of reaſon, to uſe the brute animals, and 
N all 
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all other irrational objects, with magnani- 
mity and freedom; and to act the kind 
and ſocial part, toward my fellow-men; 
who enjoy reaſon as I do. In all things, 


implore the aſſiſtance of the Gods; and | 
repute it of no conſequence, for what 
ſpace of time you ſhall continue thus 
employed. "Three hours of ſuch a life is 


ſufficient. | As well as the three ages of 1 | 


Neſtor. ] 


24. ALEXANDER of Macedon, and 


his muleteer, when they died, were in 
a like condition. They were either + re- 
ſumed into the original productive cauſes 
of all things, or * difperſed into the 
atoms, 


25. CoxN- 
+ The Stoics ſpoke doubtfully about a future 
ſtate, whether the rational ſouls ſubſiſted as ſeparate 
intelligences, or were abſorbed in the divinity. Ma- 
ny believed a ſeparate exiſtence of good ſouls ſor a 
thouſand years, and of the eminently virtuous, for e- 
ternity, in the dignity of Gods, which we would 
call that of angels, with delegated powers of govern- 
ing certain parts of the univerſe. * This later 
branch, is the Epieurean doctrine, which the Stoics 
oppoſed. But they, and the Platoniſts too, imita- 
ting Socrates's manner, generally propoſe this alter- 
native, to ſhew that, at the very worſt, there is no 
evil in death; that all external things are but mean, 
ſince they are of ſhort duration, and are no preſer- 
vatives againſt death. And they endeavoured to 
make virtue eligible, from the very feelings of the 
heart, abſtracting from theſe their incertain tenets 
about futurity. 


S OF 


1agnant- 
e kind 


w-men; 


things, 


S; and | 
r what 
e thus | 
life is 


ages of 


25. Coxs DER, how many different 
things are done, in each one of our bo 
dies; and in our ſouls too, in the very ſame 
moment; and you will the leſs wonder, 
that far more, nay, that all things which 
now happen, at once exiſt in this one u- 
niverſal ſyſtem, we call the world. 

Z 26- SyouLD one deſire you to ſpell 
the name Antoninus, would you not di- 
ſtinctly pronounce to him each one of 


n, and 4 the letters ? Should he turn into any an- 


ere in 
r T re- 
cauſes 
o the 


QVern- 
s later 
Stoics 
imita- 
alter- 
e is no 
mean, 
preſer- 
ed to 
of the 
tenets 


© gry dif 
angry, and not rather mild 
the ſeveral letters to him? 
preſent buſineſs, our duty conſiſts of a 
great many numbers, or elements: ¶ ac- 
cording to the many different relations 
and obligations of each perſon : ] 
we not to obſerve all theſe calmly ; and, 
without anger at thoſe who are angry 
with us, go ſtraight on in executing what 
is our preſent buſineſs ? 

27. Is it not cruel, to reſtrain men 
from deſiring, or purſuing, what appears 
to them as their proper good or advan- 
tage? And yet you ſeem chargeable in 
a certain manner with this conduct, when 
you are angry at the miſtakes, and wrong 
actions of men: for, all are carried to- 
ward what appears to them their proper 


pute about it, would you alſo turn 
count over 
hus, in our 


ought 


good. 
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good. But, ſay you, it is not their pro- 
per good. Well: inſtruct them, then, and 
teach them better, and don't be angry 
with them. | 

28. DEATH is the ceſſation of the | 
ſenſual impreſſions, of the . impulſes of 
the appetites and paſſions, of the toilſome 
reaſonings, and of the ſervitude to thefleſh. © 

29. TISs very diſhonourable in life, 
that the ſoul ſhould fail and deſert its 
duty; while the body can hold out, and 
fuſtain its part. | Bu 

30. Taxt care you don't degenerate ire 
into the manners of the Ceſars, or be ho 
tinctured by them. Preſerve your fine © hi 
plicity of manners, goodneſs, integrity, 
gravity, freedom from oftentation, love _ h 
of juſtice, piety, good-nature, kind af. P. 
fection, ſtedfaft firmneſs in your duty. 2 


Endeavour earneſtly to continue ſuch as ſ 
philoſophy requires you to be. Reve- * 
rence the Gods, fupport the intereſts of | * 
mankind, Life is ſhort. The fole en- 
joyment of this terreſtrial life, is in the 


purity and holineſs of our diſpoſitions, 
and in kind actions. Act as it becomes 
[8 the ſcholar of Antoninus Pius. Imitate 
1 his conſtant reſolute tenor of rational 
actions; his equability on all occaſions; 
his ſanctity; his ſerenity of countenance; 
his 
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his ſweetneſs of temper; his contempt of 
vain glory; and his cloſe attention in ex- 
amining cvery thing. Remember how 
he never quitted any ſubject, till he had 
thoroughly examined it, and underſtood 
it; and how he bore thoſe who accuſed 
him unjuſtly, without making any angry 
returns; how he was ever calm without 
hurry ; how he diſcouraged all accuſa- 
tions; how accurately he inquired into 
the manners and actions of men; how 
cautious he was of reproaching any ; how 
free from fear, ſuſpicion, or ſophiſtry ; 
how he was contented with a little, as to 
his habitation, furniture, dreſs, tablc, at- 
tendants; how patient he was of labour; 
how hard to be provoked ; he could 
perſiſt in buſineſs till the evening, with- 
out caſing himſelſ, through his great ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs; how ſtedfaſt and evenly he 
was in his conduct to his friends; and pa- 
tient of their oppoſition to his ſenti- 


ments; and how joytully he received a- 


ny better informations from them ; how 
religious he was, without ſuperſtitious 
dread : that thus the hour of death may 
come upon you, well aware of it, and 

prepared to meet it; as it came on him. 
37: AwaKE, and call yourſelf up; 
and, as you ſee, when you are full 
= couſed, 
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rouſed, that theſe were but dreams which 
diſturbed you; fo, when you are awake 
in the bufineſs of life, conſider the things 
which may diſturb you, as of a like na- 


ture with thofe which diſturbed you in 


tleep. 


32, I cons1sT of a mean body, anda | 


ſou}. To the body all things are indif- 
ferent ; for, it cannot diftinguiſh them; 
and, to the intellectual part, all things are 
indifferent, which are not its own opera- 
tions ; and all its own operations are in 
its power; and of theſe, it is only affect. 
ed by what are prefent, Its paſt and fu- 
ture operations are to it now indifferent. 

33. LaBour is not contrary to the 
nature of the hand, or the foot ; while 
the hand is doing the proper work of an 
hand, and the foot what is proper to the 
foot, No more is labour contrary to the 
nature of man, as he is man; while he is 
doing what fuits the nature of a man; 
and if it þe not contrary to his nature, it 
cannot be evil to him. 

34. WHAT great fenſual enjoyments 
may be obtained by robbers, by the 
moſt infamoufly diffotute, by parricides, 
by tyrants ? f Can the happineſs of man 
conſiſt in them?] 

5 25. Don'T 


= "© 
6 : — . 
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25. Dax'T you ſee, how common ar- 
tificers, tho* they may comply to a cer- 
tain length with the unſkilful, yet ſtill 
adhere to the rules of their art, and 


can't endure to depart from them? Is 


© 4 % 13 7 w 
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it not grievous, that the architect, or 
the phyſician, ſhould ſhew a greater re- 


| verence to the rules of their peculiar 


arts, than the man [as he is rational! 
ſhews to the rules of human life ; rules 


which are common to him with the 


Gods ? | 
36. As 14, Europe, are but little cor- 
ners of the univerſe: The whole ocean 
is but a drop of it: Athos but a little clod. 
All the time of this preſent age is but a 
point of eternity, All things are but lit- 
tle, changeable, and preſently to vaniſh. 
All things proceed from the univerſal go- 
verning mind, either by direct and pri- 
mary intention, or by neceſſary conſe- 
quence and connexion with things pri- 
marily intended. Thus, the horrid jaws 
of the lion, poiſons, and whatever 1s per- 
nicious, as thorns, as mire, are the con- 
ſequences of thoſe venerable and lovely 
things you admire, Don't, therefore, ima- 
gine them foreign to that conſtitution of 
nature which you reverence ; but conſi- 
der well the fountain of ail things. 
| 37. HE 
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37. Hz who ſees things preſent, has 
ſecn all things which either have been 


from eternity, or ſhall be to eternity ; | 


for, all are of the like nature, and ſimilar, 


38. ConsIDER frequently the con- | 


nexion of all things in the univerſe, and 
the relation they bear to each other. All 
things are, as it were, entangled with 
each other, and are, therefore, mutually 
friendly. This is a natural conſequence, 
or, in a natural ſeries, with the other; ei- 
ther by connexion of place, or mutual 
conſpiring to the ſame end, or by conti- 
nuity of ſubſtance. 

29. ADAPT thy ſelf to thoſe things 
which are deſtined for you by providence, 
and love thoſe men, with whom it is your 
lot to live, and that with a ſincere affec- 
tion. 

40. An inſtrument, a tool, an utenſil, 
is then right, when it is fit for its work; 
even tho? the artificer who formed it be 
gone. But, in the artful works of na- 
ture, the artificial power which formed 
them, remains and reſides within them. 
You ought, therefore, to reverence them 
the more; and to judge, that, if you are 
diſpoſed, and conduct yourſelf according 
to the intention of this artificial power 

which formed you, all things are as you 
| ſhould 
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ſhould wiſh. Thus, all things are to the 


whole,. according to its inclination. 

1. WHENEVER you imagine, any of 
theſe things which are not in your pow- 
er, are good or evil to you; it you 
fall into ſuch imagined evils, or are dif- 
appointed of fuch goods, + you muſt ne- 
ceſſarily accuſe the Gods, and hate thoſe 
mer, who, you deem, were the cauſes, 
or ſuſpect will be cauſes of ſuch mis- 
fortunes. Our ſolicitude about fuch things 
leads to a great deal of injuſtice. But, if 
we judge only the things in our power, 


28 1 to be good or evil, there remains no fur- 
>, ther cauſe of accuſing the Gods, or of 
r any hoſtile diſpoſition againſt men. 


42. WE are all co-operating to one 
great work, [The intention of the uni- 
verſal mind in the world; ] ſome, with 
knowledge and underſtanding, others, ig- 
norantly, and undeſignedly. Thus, I 
fancy, Heraclitus ſays, that “ men a- 
& {ſleep are alſo then labouring,” accom- 
pliſhing, on their part, the events of the 
univerſe, One contributes to this one 
way, and another, another way, Nay, 
” what's beyond expectation, even the que- 
} rulous and the murmurers, who attempt 
to oppoſe the courſe of nature, and to 


obſtruct 
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obſtruft what happens, contribute alſo to 
this purpoſe: for, the world muſt needs 
have within it ſuch perſons alſo. Think, 
then, in what claſs you would wiſh to 
rank yourfelf, The preſiding mind will 


certainly make a right uſe of you, one 


way or other; and will inliſt you among 
his labourers and fellow-workers. Don't 


chuſe to be ſuch a part, as, Chryſippus | 
ſays, a ſilly ridiculous ſentiment expreſſed 


by a fool in a comedy makes, which, * of 
* its {elf is very ſilly and vitious, but 
vet 18 an agrecable part in the play.” 
43. Dots the ſun affect to perform 
the work of the rain, or Eſculapius that 
of Ceres? The ſeveral ſtars, too, have 
they not different courſes, but all joint- 
ly contributing to the ſame end? 
44. IF the Gods have taken counſel 
about me, and the things to befall me, 
the reſult of their counſel is certainly 
good. A God without counſel and pro- 
vidence is inconceivable; and, what could 
move them to do me any miſchief ? What 
advantage could thence accrue, cither to 
themſelves, or to the univerſe, about 
which they are chiefly concerned? If 
they have not taken counſel about me in 
particular, they certainly have about the 
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ommon intereſt of the univerſe. J ought, 
therefore, to love, and chearfully embrace, 
that which happens in conſequence of 
what 1s well ordered for the univerſe. 
If, indeed, they take no counſel about 
any thing; which it would be impious to 
believe; for, then, we might quit facri- 
fiſing, prayers, and ſwearing by them, 
and all ats of devotion; which we now 
perform, from a perſuaſion of their pre- 
ſence, and concern in- the affairs of hu- 
man life: but, grant thcy took no thought 
about our affairs; yet, certainly, I may 


” deliberate about myſelf. My - deljbera- 


tion muſt be about my true intereſt, Now, 


that is the true intereſt of every one, 
which is agreeable to the ſtruEture of his 
nature. My natural conſtitution is that of 
a rational being, fitted for civil ſociety. 
My city and country, as I am Antoninus, 
1s . but, as J am a man, 'tis the u- 
niverſe. That alone, therefore, which is 


1 profitable to thoſe cities, can be good to me 


5. WHATEVER happens to any one, 


is profitable to the whole. This is enough. 
But, if you attend, 


ou will ſee this alſo 
holds univerſally; that, what happens to 
any one man, is profitable alſo to others. 
Let the word profitable be 4 taken, here, 
in 

+ See, B. II. 1. 
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in a more popular ſenſe, to relate to 
things indifferent. 


46. As it happens in the theatre and 
ſuch places of the ſhows, that the ſame 
and like things, always preſented, at laſt 
cloy us; the ſame happens in the whole 
of life: for, all things, earlier or later, 
are juſt the ſame, and from the ſame 


cauſes. How long, then, can we deſire 
to {tay gazing on them. 

47. Coxns1DER frequently, that all 
men, of all ſorts, of all kinds of ſtu- 
dies or purſuits, of all nations, have died. 
Return back to Philiſtio, Phoebus, and 
Origanio. Go to other tribes, we muſt 
all remove to that place, whither ſo ma- 
ny great orators, ſo many venerable philo- 
ſophers, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Socra- 
tes, and ſo many heroes, have gone be- 
fore; and ſo many generals and princes 
have followed. Add to theſe, Eudoxus, 
Hipparchus, Archimedes, and other a- 
cute, ſublime, laborious, artful, and ar- 
rogant genii; yea, ſuch as have wittily 
derided this fading mortal life, which 1s 
but for a day; ſuch as Menippus, and 
his brethren. Conſider that all theſe are 
long ſince in their graves. And, what 
is there calamitous in this to them; or 
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even to ſuch obſcure men, whoſe names 
don't remain? The one thing valuable in 

this life, is, to ſpend it in a ſteddy courſe 

of truth, juſtice, and + humanity, toward 

even the falſe and unjuſt, 

48. WHEN you would chear your 
heart, conſider the ſeveral excellencies 
and abilities of your acquaintances ; ſuch 
as, the activity of one, the high ſenſe 
of honour and modeſty in another, the 
liberality of a third, and other virtues, 
in others. Nothing rejoyces the heart fo 
much as the appearances or reſemblances 
of the virtues, in the manners of thoſe 
we converſe with, frequently occurring 
to our view. Let us, therefore, have 
them ready to reflect upon. 

49. ARE you grieved that you are 
only of ſuch or ſuch a ſmall weight, and 
not three hundred weight? No more 
reaſon have you to be grieved that you 
live to ſuch an age, and not to a greater. 
Be content, as with the quantity of mat- 
ter, ſo, with the ſpace of time appointed 
for you. 

50. LET us ſtudy to convince others 
of what is juſt ; but, let us ourſelves act 
what is juſt, whether they will or not. 


Should 


+ Here again the divine ſentiment of returning 
good for evil, 
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Should one oppoſe you with ſuperior force, 
then rouſe your 2 to providence, 
and your tranquillity ; and improve this 
obſtruction tor the exerciſe of ſome other 
virtue ; and remember, your former pur- 
pole was taken up with this + reſerva- 
tion, that you were never to aim at im- 
pofſibilities. What, then, did you chiefly 
propoſe ? To make a good attempt. In 
this you ſucceed; altho* you don't ob- 
tau what you ſirſt aimed at. 

51. THE vain-glorious man places his 
good in the action of another; but the 
ſenſual, in his own ſuffering or paſſive 
fceling : The wile man placcs it in his 
own action. 

52. You have it in your power, to 
have no ſuch opinion, and thus to keep 
your ſoul undiſturbed. The external things 


_ themſelves have no power of cauſing 


opinions IN us. 

53. EURE yourſelf to attend exactly 
to what is ſaid by others, and to enter 
into the ſoul of the ſpeaker, 

54. WHAT is not the intereſt of the 
hive, is not the intcreſt of the bee. 

55. Ir the ſailors revile the pilot, and 
the patients the phyſician, whom will 
they attend to, and aby? And, how will 


| the 
+ See above, B. IV. 1. 
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the one procure ſafety to the ſailors, or 
the other to the patients? 

6. How many of thoſe who entered 
the world along with me, are gone off 
before me? 5 

57. To men in the jaundice, honey 
ſeems bitter ; and water is formidable to 
thoſe who are bitten with a mad-dog. To 
boys the ball ſeems beautiful and hon- 
ourable. Why am I angry ? Has error in 
the mind leſs power than a little bile in 
the man who 1s 1n the jaundice, or a lit- 
tle poiſon in the man who was bit ? 

58. No man can hinder you to live 
according to the plan of your nature. And 
nothing can befall you, contrary to the 
plan of the univerſe. 


59. EXAMINE well, what ſort of men 


they are; whom they ſtudy to pleaſe; 
od: with what views; and by what ac- 
tions they expect to pleaſe them. How 
ſpeedily eternity will ſweep them away 
into obſcurity ! and how many it hath al- 


ready ſwept away! 
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1 
7. HAT is vice? *Tis what you 
| have often ſeen. Have this 
thought ready on all emergences that they 


are ſuch things as you have often ſeen : 
you'll find all things, earlier or later, juſt 


the ſame. Such matters as fill all hiſto- ' 


ries of the antient, or middle, or preſent 
ages: of ſuch things, all cities and fami- 
lies are full. Nothing is new. Every 
thing is ordinary, and of ſhort duration, 

2. How can the grand maxims of 
life ever become dead in the ſoul, unleſs 
the opinions ſuitable to them be extin- 
guiſhed? And it is ſtill in your power to 
revive and kindle again theſe true opini- 
ons. I can always have the ſentiments 
J ought to have about ſuch things; why, 
then, am Tdifturbed? What is external 
to my ſoul, ts of no confequence to it, 
Be thus perſuaded, and youſtand upright 
and firm. You may revive when you 
pleaſe. Conſider things again, as you 
have done formerly. This is reviving 
again. 

3. Tux vain ſolicitude about ſhows, 
ſcenical repreſentations, flocks and herds, 


ſkirmiſhing 


* 
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ſkirmiſhing, little bones caſt in for con- 
tention among little dogs, baits caſt into a 
fiſh-pond, the toiling of Ants, and their 
carrying of burdens, the fluttering of at- 
frighted flies, the involuntary agitations 
of puppets by wires | We ought to per- 
ſiſt amidſt ſuch things with good-nature, 
without ſtorming at them; and be per- 
ſuaded that ſuch is the worth of cach per- 
fon, as 1s the value of the things he pur- 
ſues. 

4. In Converſation, we ſhould give 
good heed to what is ſaid ; and in bult 
neſs, to what is done: in the former, 
that we may underſtand what is ſignified ; 
and, in the latter, to what end it is refcr- 
ed. 

5. Is my underſtanding ſufficient for 
this ſubject or not? If it is ſufficient, I 
uſe it as an Inſtrument given me by the 
univerſal nature for this work : If it is not, 
I either give place in this work to thoſe 
who can better execute it; unleſs it be 
ſome way incumbent as duty upon me; 
and, in that caſe, I execute it as well as 
J can, taking the aid of thoſe, who, by 
directing my mind, can accompliſh ſome- 
thing ſeaſonable and uſeful to the pub- 
lic. For whatever I do, whether by 
my ſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of others, 
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ought to be directed to that, alone, which 
is uſeful and ſuitable to the public. 

6. How many of thoſe, who were 
once much celebrated, are now delivered 


up to oblivion ? and how many of thoſe 


who tung the * of others, are now 
entirely gone: 

7. DoN' r be aſhamed to take aſſiſt- 
ance. Your deſign ſhould be to diſcharge 
your duty, as it is a ſoldier's to ſtorm a 
breach in a wall. What if, becauſe of 
your lameneſs, you cannot mount 'the 
works alone? you may do it with the 
aſſiſtance of others. 

8. BE not diſturbed about futurity : 
You ſhall come to encounter with future 
events, poſſeſſed of the ſame reaſon you 
now employ in your preſent affairs. 

9. ALL things are linked with each o- 
ther, and bound together with a ſacred 
bond : Scarce 1s there one thing quite 
foreign to another, They are all arrang- 
ed together in their proper places, and 
jointly adorn the ſame world. There is 
one orderly graceful diſpoſition of the 
whole. There is one God in the whole. 
There is one ſubſtance, one law, and one 
reaſon common to all intelligent beings, 
and one truth; as there muſt be one ſort 
of perfection to all beings, who are of 
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the ſame nature, and partake of the ſame 
rational power. 

10. Every thing material ſhall ſoon 
vaniſh, and be ſwallowed up in the mat- 
ter of the whole, Every active princi- 
ple ſhall ſoon be reſumed into the intelli- 
gence and cauſe of the whole. And the 
memory of every thing ſhall ſoon be bu- 
ried in eternity. 

11. IN the rational being, the ſame 
conduct is agreeable to nature, and agree- 
able to reaſon, 

12. EITHER ſhew yourſelf as one al- 
ways upright, or as one well corrected 
and amended. +» 

13. As the ſeveral members are in an 
organiſed body, ſuch arc all rational be- 
ings, tho? diſtant in place; ſince both are 
fitted for one joint operation. This 
thought will more deeply affect your 
heart, if you often ſpeak to yourſelf 
thus, I am a member of that great ratio- 
nal body or ſyſtem. If you merely call 
yourſelf a + part of mankind, you don't 


yet 


+ Thus a ſtone may be called a part of a rude 
heap. A member refers to a regular whole, an 
organiſed body, in which the ſafety and proſperity 
of each member depends on that of the whole, 
and the happineſs of the whole requires that of 
each member, 
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yet love mankind from your heart, nor 
does the doing of good yet ultimately. de- 
light you, without further views. You 
cn'y do good, as matter of duty and 
obligation, and not as doing, at the ſame 
time, the greateſt good to yourſelf. 

14. LET external things affect, as =» 4 


pleaſe, the + things which can be affect. 


ed by them; let thoſe complain of them 
which ſuffer by them. But if I can pre- 
vent any apprehenſion that the event is 
evil, I am not hurt, Anditis in my 
power to prevent it. 
15. LET any one do or ſay what he 
leaſes, I muſt be a good man. Juſt as 
if the gold, the emerauld, or the purple 
were always ſaying, let men do or ſay 
what they pleaſe, I muſt continue an e- 
merauld, and retain my luſtre, 

16. Is not the governing part the ſole 
cauſe of its own diſturbance ? Does it not 
raiſe in it ſelf its fears, its ſorrows, its de- 
ſires ? If any other thing can raiſe its 
fears or ſorrows, let it do fo. Tis in its 
own power not to be moved by opinions 
about ſuch incidents. Let the deſpicable 
body take thought, if it can, for it ſelf; 
leſt it ſuffer any thing, and complain 
when it ſuffers. The * ſoul which is ter- 

8 rified 
Þ+ See, B. V. 19. and the note upon it. * See, B. V. 19. 
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rifted or dejected, or which is ſtruck with 


imaginations or opinions about ſuch things, 
would ſuffer nothing, if you would not 
give it up to ſuch imaginations, The go- 
verning part is free from all indigence 
or dependence, if it don't make it ſelf in- 
digent. In like manner, it may be free 
from all diſturbance and obftruBion, if it 
don't diſturb and obſtruct it ſelf. 

17. To have good-fortune is to have 
a good divinity governing our lot; or a 
good divinity, within, governing us. Be 
gone, then, imagination! Go, by the 
God's! as you came : for I have no more 
uſe for you. You came, according to 
the old cuſtom : I am not angry with you; 
only, be gone. 

18. Doxs one dread a change? What 
can ariſe without changes? What is more 
acceptable or more uſual to the nature of 
the whole? Can you warm your bagnio, 
unleſs wood undergoes a change? Can 
you be nouriſhed, unlefs your food 1s 


changed? Or, can any thing uſeful be 
accompliſhed, without changes? Don't: 


you ſee, then, that your undergoing a 
change, too, may be equally neceſſary-to 
the nature of the whole ? | 
19. THROUGH the ſubſtance of the 
univerſe, as through a torrent, flow all 
particular 
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particular bodies; all, of the ſame nature; 
and fellow-workers with the whole; as 
the ſame members of our body co-ope- 
rate with each other. How many a Chry- 
fippus, and Socrates, and Epictetus, hath 
the courſe of ages ſwallowed up? Let 
this thought occur to you, about every 
perſon, and event. 

20. ABOUT this alone J am ſolicitous ; 
that I may not do any thing unſuitable to 
the conſtitution of a man; or in another 
manner than it requires; or in a time not 
ſuitable. 

21. THE time approaches when you 
_ forget all things, and be forgotten 

1 

">. "Ts the part of a man to + love 
even thoſe who offend him ; and this one 
may do, if he would conſider that thoſe 
who offend are our kindred by nature; 
that they offend through ignorance, * and 
unwillingly ; and that, in a little, both we 
and they muſt die: and eſpecially, that 
they have done thee no dammage ; for, 


they cannot make thy ſoul worſe than it 


was before. 

23. Tus preſiding nature forms out of 
the univerſal ſubſtance, as out of wax, 
| ſometimes 


+ Here the divine precept of loving our enemies, 
er ſuch as injure us. “ Luke, XXIII. 34. 
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ſometimes a colt; and then, changing that 
again, out of its matter forms a tree; 
and afterwards, a man; and then, ſome- 
thing different; and each of theſe forms 
ſubſiſted a little while. There can be 
nothing diſmal in a cheſt's being taken a- 
ſunder, as there was nothing diſmal in it's 
being at firſt joined together. 

24, AWRATHFUL countenance is ex- 
ceedingly againſt nature. When the coun- 
tenance is often thus deformed, its beau- 
ty dies, and cannot be revived again. By 
this very thing you may + apprehend that 
it is againſt reaſon. 

IF the ſenſe of moral evil is gone, 
what reaſon could one have for deſiring 
to live ? 

25. ALL things you behold, ſhall the 
nature preſiding in the univerſe change; 
and out of their ſubſtance make other 
things ; and others, again, out of theirs ; 
that the univerſe may be always new. 

26. WHEN one has offended, or done 
any thing wrong ; conſider what opinion 
of his, about ſome good, or evil, hath 
led him into this mitconduct, When you 

diſcover 


+ See the like ſentiment in Cicero de offic. L. 1. 
e. 29. Licet ora ipſa cernere iratorum, aut eorum 
qui libidine aliqua, aut metu commoti ſunt ; aut 
voluptate ninua geſtiunt, &c, 
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diſcover this, you will pity him; and 
neither be ſurpriſed, nor angry. Perhaps, 
you yourſelf may imagine the {ame thing, 
or ſome ſuch like thing, to be good. If 
you don't at all look upon ſuch things as 
good or evil, you can eaſily be indulgent 
and gentle to thoſe who are in a miſtake. 

27. Dox'T let your thoughts dwell 
upon what you want, ſo much, as, upon 
what you have. And conſider the things 
you enjoy, which are deareſt to you; how 
carneſtly and anxiouſly you would deſire 
them, if you wanted them: And yet be 
on your guard ; leſt, by your delighting 
in the enjoyment of ſuch things, you e- 
nure yourſelf to value them too much; 
ſo that if you ſhould loſe them, you 
would be much diſturbed. | 

28. Wind thyſelf up within thy felf. 
The rational governing part has this na- 
tural power, that it + can fully fatisfy it- 
ſelf, in acting juſtly ; and, by doing ſo, 
enjoying tranquillity. | 

29. BLoT out all imaginations. Stop 
the brutal impulſes of the paſſions. Cir- 
cumſcribe the preſent time; and appre- 
hend well the nature of every thing 
which happens, either, to yourſelf, or, 
to others. Diſtinguiſh between the mate- 
1 Rd rial 

7 See, B. V. 19. 


I 


r 
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rial and the active principle. Conſider 
well the laſt hour, The fault another 
commits, there let it reſt where the guilt 
reſides. | 

30. APPLY your mind attentively to 
what is faid in converſation ; and enter 
deeply into what 1s done, and into thoſe 
who do it. 

31. REjoice yourſelf with ſimplicity, 
modelty, and the thoughts of the indit- 
ference of all things between virtue and 
vice; love mankind ; and be obedient to 
the Gods. Says one,—— “ all things by 
& certain laws.” + But what if all be ele- 
ments and no more? *Tis ſufficient that 
even in that caſe, all happens by an in- 
cvitable law; except * a very few things. 

32. ConcERNING death. Tis either 
a diſperſion, or atoms, a vaniſhing, an ex- 
tinction, or a tranſlation to another ſtate. 

33- CONCERNING pain. What is in- 
tolerable muſt ſoon carry us off. What is 
laſting 1s tolerable. 'The underſtanding 
can preſerve a calm, by its opinions; and 
the governing part becomes no worſe. 
The F parts which ſufter by pain, let 
them determine about it if they can. 


2 34. CoN- 


The intention here is very doubtful. He 
means probably theſe which the Stoics ſay, are in 
our on power. $ B. V. 19. and B. II. 2. 
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34. CONCERNING Glory. Conſider 
the underſtandings of thoſe who confer 
praifes, what they ſhun? and what they 
purſue ? And, as heaps of ſand are driven 
upon one another, the latter bury and 
hide the former: Juſt ſo, in life, the 
former ages are preſently buricd by the 
enſuing. 

35. Tris from + Plato. To the man 
who has a true grandeur of ſoul, and a 
view of the whole of time, and of all ſub- 
tance; can human life appear a great 
matter? *T1s impoſſible, ſays he. Can 
then ſuch a one conceive death to be ter- 
rible? 'Tis impoſſible. 

36. *T 18a ſaying of Antiſthenes, ' tis 
truly royal to do good and be reproached. 

37. *T 1s unworthy, that our counte- 
nance ſhould be obedient to our ſoul, and 
change and compoſe itſelf as the ſoul di- 
rects, while yet the ſoul cannot conform 
and adorn itſelf, according to its own in- 
elination. 

38, © Vaixisall anger at th' external 

[ things 3? 
“For they regard it nothing. — 

39. © Give joy to us, and to th? immor- 
[ tal Gods.” 
| 40. Fork 
+ Republic, B. 6. 
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40. Fox lite is, like the loaden'd ear, 
cut down; 
« And ſome muſt fall, and ſome unreap'd 
e 
41. © Mx and my children, if the Gods 
[ neglect, 
It is for ſome good reaſon.” 
42. © Fok | keep right and juſtice on my 
[ ſide,” 
43: Dox'Tt forrow along with them, 
nor be inwardly moved, 
44. "T's thus in Plato, © I would 
give him this juſt anſwer. You are 
much miſtaken, man, to think that a 
man of any worth makes much account 
between living and dying. Ought he 
not to conſider this alone, whether he 
acts juſtly or unjuſtly, the part of a 
6 good or of a bad man?” 
45. HE ſays again. © In truth, O 
Athenians ! whereſocver one has placed 
himfelt by choice, judging it the fit- 
teſt for him; or + whereſvever he is 
2 2 « placed 


cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 
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cc 
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+ Of the ſame kind, is the following divine ſen- 
timent of Epictetus; Arrian, II. 16. © For the 
future, O God! Uſe me as thou pleaſeſt, thy 
will is my will. I am equally ready for what- 
ever thou ordereſt. I plead not againſt any thing 
** which thou thinkeſt proper. Lead me whitherſo- 
ever thou willeſt, Cloath me in what dreſs 

thou 
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« placed by his commander ; there, I 

4% think, he ought to ſtay at all hazards ; 

« making no account of death; or any 
other evil, but vice.” 


46. AGAIN. * But, pray, conſider, 
« whether what is truly noble and good, 
« be not placed in ſomething elſe than 
preſerving lite; or, in being preſerved. 
Nor is it {o very deſirable to one of a 
ce truly manly diſpoſition to continue in 
« life a long time; nor ought he to love 
« jt much. But, he ſhould rather com- 
mit this to the will of God; aſſenting 

to the maxim of even our old women, 
that “no man can avoid his deſtiny,” 
and ſtudy how he ſhall paſs, as virtu- 


ouſly as he can, the time deſtined for 
« him.” 


cc 


cc 


c< 
cc 
cc 
cc 


47. CoNns1DER the courſe of the ſtars; 


as thinking that you revolve along with 
them; conſider, alſo, continually, the 
changes of the elements into each other. 
Such extenſive thoughts purge off the 
filth of this terreſtrial life, 
48. T nis is beautiful in Plato. When 
«© we conſider human life, we ſhould 
% view, as from an high tower, all 
things 
* thou willeſt. Is it thy will I ſhould be a magiſtrate, 
*« or a private man; remain in my own country, 


or in exile; be poor, or rich? In all theſe will 
« I vandicate the before men. 


cc 
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&* things terreſtrial ; ſuch as herds, armies, 
e men employed in agriculture, in mar- 
& riages, divorces; births, deaths, the 
«© tumults of courts of juſtice, deſolate 
“lands, various barbarous nations, feaſts, 
* wallings, markets; a medley of all 
** things, in a ſyſtem adorned by contra- 
* rieties. 

49. Co Ns DER things paſt; the re- 
volutions of ſo many empires; and thence 
you may foreſee what ſhall happen here- 
after ; for they ſhall be juſt of the fame 
nature; nor can they break off the har- 
mony or concert now begun, Hence, 
*tis much the ſame to view human life 
for forty or for a myriad of years ; for, 
what further can you ſee ? 

50. © Tocarthreturns whatever ſprung 

from earth.” 

** But what's of heav'nly ſeed remounts to 

[ heaven.” 

Euripides intends by this, either the diſ- 

entangling again of the entangled atoms, 

or ſome ſuch diſperſion of immutable cle- 
ments. 

51. By meats and drinks and charms 

[ and magic-arts, 
* Death's courſe they would divert, and 


[ thus eſcape, 
TY The 
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The gale that blows from God we 


| | | muſt indure 
“ Tolling, but not repining % 

52. HE is a better wreſtler than thou 
art; be it ſo, He is not more ſocial and 
kind, nor more modeſt ; nor better pre- 
pared to meet the accidents of life; nor 
more gentle toward the offences of his 
neighbours, 

53. WHEREVER one can act accord- 
ing to that reaſon which is common to 
Gods and men, there, there's nothing ter- 
rible. Where we can have the advan- 
tage or enjoyment of acting proſperouſly, 
according to the ſtructure of our nature, 
there we ſhould ſuſpect no hurt. 

54. IN all places and times, you may 
devoutly acquieſce and be ſatisfied with 
what befalls you, and have juſt diſpoſi- 
tions toward your neighbours, and 1 {kill- 


fully 


+ This examination of the images of fancy, ſo 
often mentioned by Antoninus, is one of the moſt 
excellent means for preſerving purity of mind. Vice 
firſt enters the ſoul, under the diſguiſe of ſome ap- 
parent good, nay, under ſome colours of virtue; 
but, when the will is not ſuffer'd to give its con- 
ſent to any of the propoſitions of fancy, until they 
are ſtript of all diſguiſe; and conſidered according 
to th.21r own real value; the moral turpitude of bad 
actions muſt determine us to reject them; and thus 
pre.erve innocence and integrity. 
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fully examine all ariſing imaginations; 
that none may inſinuate themſelves, till 
you thoroughly comprehend them. 

5 5. Dox'rT be prying into the ſouls 
of thoſe around you, but look well into 
this, whither it is that nature leads you: 
The nature of the whole, by external e- 
vents; and your own nature, by ſuggeſt- 
ing what part you ſhould act. Each one 
ſhould act the part he 1s fitted for by his 
nature, Other beings are fitted to be 
ſubſervient to the rational; as all inferior 
beings are ſubordinated to the ſuperior; 
and the rational are formed for each other. 
What the ſtructure of human nature is 
chiefly adapted to, is a ſocial communi- 
cation of good; and, next to this, is the 
command over all bodily . appetites and 
paſſions. *Tis the proper work of the 
rational and intelligent power, to + cir- 
cumſcribe itſelf, and to be unconquerable 
by the appetites and paſſions. For, both 
theſe are inferior faculties, common to 
the brutes. The intellectual part claims 
to itſelf this power over them, and not 
to be ſubjected to them; and that, very 
juſtly; as, by its own nature, fitted to com- 
mand and employ all theſe lower pow- 


ers. The third office pointed out by the 
conſtitution 


+ B. V. 19. 


14 
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conſtitution of the rational nature, is to 
guard againſt raſh aſſent, and error. Let 
the governing part retain theſe things, 
and go ſtraight on in her courſe; and ſhe 
has a!l her own good or perfection. 

56. Cons1DER your life as now fi- 
niſhed and paſt. What little ſurplus there 
is beyond expectation, ſpend it according 
to nature f. 

57. Love and deſire that alone which 
happens to you, and is deſtincd by pro- 
vidence for you; for, what can be more 


ſuitable * ? 58. Ur- 
+ It may be remembered here once for all, the 


life according to nature, in Antoninus, is taken in a 
very high ſenſe : "Tis living up to that ſtandard of 
purity and perfection, which every good man feels 
in his own breaſt : Tis conforming our ſelves to the 
law of God written in the heart: Tis endeavour- 
ing a compleat victory over the paſſions, and a total 
conformity to the image of God. A man muſt read 
Antoninus with little attention, who confounds this 
with the natural man's life, condemned by St. Paul. 
* 'The practice of this great maxim, would pro- 
duce the moſt perfect tranquillity of mind: For, a 
man who deſires only what God deſtines him, can 
never be diſappointed ; ſince infinite power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, muſt always accompliſh its deſigns ; 
and, as he loves all his works, every event ordered 
by him, muſt be really beſt for the whole, and for 
the individuals to which it happens: An intimate 
and permanent conviction of this, muſt be the beſt 
foundation for the practice of the maxim here re- 
commended. See the citation from Epictet. .n the 


note at 40. 


* 
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58. Uro every accident, keep in 
view thoſe to whom the like hath hap- 
pened. They ſtormed at the event; 
thought it ſtrange; and complained. But 
where are they now? They are gone 
for ever. Why would you act the like 
part ? Leave theſe unnatural changes and 
commotions to thole fickle men, who thus 
change, and are changed. Be you intent 
upon this ; how to make good ule of ſuch 
events. You may make an excellent uſe 
of them; they may be matter of + vir- 
tuous action. Only attend well to your- 
ſelf, and reſolve to be a good man in all 
your actions. And ſtill remember, that 
the external things, about which your 
actions are employed, are indifferent. 

59. Look inwards; * within is the 
fountain of good; which is ever ſpring- 
ing up, if you be always digging in it. 

60. WE 


+ Viz. of filial love, and ſubmiſſion to God, of 
manly fortitude. and patience ; of meekneſs and 


goodneſs toward theſe very men, who are the cauſes. 


of ſuch external misfortunes. 'Thoſe who ftorm'd and 
fretted at ſuch accidents have not, by all their efforts, 
eſcaped them. The author of this advice, had 
the beſt opportunities of trying all the uapphicſs 
which can ariſe from external things. The dilupzuug 
purſuits of external things, ſtupity the ober pow- 
ers. By recollection we find the digaity o our na- 

| ture : 
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60. W Þ ſhould ſtudy alſo a ſtability of 


body ; free from looſe inconſtant motion. 
For, as the foul diſplays itſelf by the 
countenance, in a wile and graceful air; 
{o, it ſhould in the whole body. But 
theſe things are to be obſerved without 
affectation. 

61. THE art of life reſembles more 
that of the wreſtler, than of the dancer ; 
ſince the wreſtler muſt ever be ready on 
his guard, and ſtand firm againft the ſud- 
den unforeſcen efforts of his adverfary. 

62. REvOLVE oſten what fort of men 
they are, whoſe approbation you deſire ; 
what fort of ſouls they have. Thus, you 
will neither accuſe fach as unwilüngly 
miſtake, nor will you require their appro- 
bation, if you look into the ſprings of 
their ſentiments and affections. 

63. Tis againſt its will, ſays Plato, 
that any foul is deprived of truth. You 
may ſay the ſame of juſtice, temperance, 
good-nature, and every virtue. Tis 


highly neceſſary to remember this con- 


tinuaily : You will thence be made gent- 
ler toward all. 


64. Ur- 


ture: the diviner powers are diſentangled, and ex- 
ert themſelves in all worthy ſocial affections of pie- 
ty and humanity ; and the ſoul has an inexpreſſible 
delight in them. 
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64. Uro any pain, recollect, that 
there's no moral turpitude 1n 1t ; nor does 
it make the ſoul the worſe, or deſtroy ; it; 
either as it is rational, or ſocial. As to 
the far greater part of thoſe pains we are 
{ubje&t to, the maxim of Epicurus may 
al you, that! it cannot both be intole- 
rable and laſting:“ eſpecially, if you re- 
member the narrow bounds within which 
it is confined ; and don't add opinions to 
it. Recollect this, too, that many other 
things fret us, which we don't repute of 
the ſame nature with pain, tho' they tru- 
ly are: Thus, drowſineſs, when one 
would be lively; being too warm; and 
the want of a natural appetite. When you 
are fretted with any of theſe things, rouſe 
your mind, by ſaying thus to yourſelf : 
What? Do you yield yourſelf as vanquiſh- 
cd by pain? 

65. ENTERTAIN no ſuch affection to- 
ward the moſt inhuman of your fellows, 
as they have toward their fellows. 

66. WHENCE do we conclude that 
Socrates had a bright genius, and an ex- 
cellent diſpoſition ? Tis not enough that 
he died gloriouſly; or argued acutely with 
the ſophiſts; or that he kept watch pa- 
tiently in the Areopagus; or that when he 

Was 
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was ordered + to apprehend the innocent 
Salaminian, he gallantly difobeyed at all 
hazards the unjuſt command; or becaule 
of any ſtately airs or gate he aſſumed in 
public, which, too, one may juſtly diſ- 
believe : | tho? charged on him by Ariſto- 
phanes : ] Tis this we ſhould look to, 
what ſort of foul he had: Could he ſa- 
tisfy himſelf, without further view, in 
being * juſt toward men, pious toward 
God, not vainly provoked by the vices 
of others, nor ſervilely flattering them in 
their ignorance; counting nothing ſtrange 


which was appointed by the Preſident of 


the univerſe ; nor ſinking under it as in- 
tolerable ; nor yielding up his foul to be 
affected by the paſſions of the body? 

67. NATURE hath not ſfo$ blended 
the ſoul with the body, as that it cannot 
circumſcribe itſelf, and execute its own 
office by itſelf. One may be a moſt di- 
vine man, and yet be unknown to all. 
Remember this always: and this alſo, 
that 


+ He had received theſe orders from the thirty 


tyrants z who intended to put Leo the Salaminian 
to death, and ſeize his eſtate, Socrates at all haz- 
ards diſobeyed them, in the height of their power. 
This Plato mentions in the apology, and in one of 
his letters. * Sce the note at X. 11. $ Sce, 
B. V. 19. 
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that the happineſs of life conſiſts in very 
few things. And tho' you deſpair of be- 
coming a good logician, or naturaliſt, you 
nced not therefore deſpair of becoming 
free, poſſe ſſed of an high ſenſe of hon- 
our and modeſty, kind and ſocial, and 
reſigned to God. 

68. You may live ſ{upertor to all force, 
in the higheſt delight, were all men loud- 
ly to rail againſt you as they pleaſe ; tho? 
wild beaſts were to tear the poor mem- 
bers of this corporeal mixture, which has 
been nouriſhed along with you. What 
hinders the ſoul to preſerve itſelf amidſt 
theſe things, in all tranquillity, in juſt 
judgments about the things which ſur- 
round it, and in a proper uſe of what 
is caſt in its way? So that the judgment 
may ſay, © ſuch is thy real nature, tho? 
* thou appeareſt otherwiſe.” The + fa- 
culty which directs how to ule every 
thing, may ſay, © it was ſuch an event 
as thou art, that I wanted. For what- 
ever occurs, is to me & matter of ratio- 
nal and ſocial virtue, and of the pro- 
per art of man or God. Whatever oc- 
* curs 1s familiar, and ſuited either to the 


Q « purpoſe 


+ .That is, the intellectual part, or the rational 
Toul * See, B. VII. 58. 


a 
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* purpoſe of God or man; and is not 
© new nor untractable, but well known 
and caſy.” | 

69. THE perfection of manners can 
make one ſpend each day as his laſt ; and 
keep himſelf always calm, without ſloth 
or hypocriſy. 

70. TRHE Gods, who are immortal, are 
not fretted, that, in a long eternity, they 
muſt always bear with ſuch a numerous 
wicked world: Nay, further, they al- 
ways take care of it f. Yet you who are 
preſently to ceaſe from being, muſt be 
tretted and tired with it, tho? you are one 
of theſe wretched creatures yourſelf! 

71. *T 1s ridiculous that you don't en- 
deavour to repreſs, and fly from all vice 
in yourſelf, which you have in your pow- 
er to do; but are ſtill ſtriving to reſtrain 
it in others, and avoid the effects of it; 
which you can never do, 

72, WHATEVER the rational and ſo- 
cial power obſerves, as neither ſubſervi- 
ent to any improvement of the under- 
ſtanding, nor of ſocial diſpoſitions ; it juſt- 


ly 


＋ The moſt powerful motive to forgiveneſs and 
to return good for evil. See, Matth. V. 45, 46, 
47, 48. See, Cambray's dialogue of Socrates, Al- 
cibiades, and Timon. n 


ne 
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ly deems inferior to itſelf, and below its 
regard. 

73. WHEN you have done a kind of- 
fice, and another is profited by it, why 
do you, + like the fools, require any thing 
further, and thus want alſo the reputa- 
tion of beneficence, and to get returns? 

75. No man is tired of what is gain- 
ful to him. Your gain conſiſts in acting 
according to nature. Since the gain is 
yours, hee” ſhould you be weary of ſuch 
a courſe of action? 

75. Trepreſiding nature of the whole 
once {et about the making this univerſe. 
And now either we muſt allow, that all 
things, even the worſt we ſee, happen, 
F according to a neceſſary conſequence or 
connexion, with thoſe excellent things 
primarily intended; or muſt ſay, there 
was no rational intention or deſign, in the 
production of theſe things which are 
moſt excellent ; which yet appear to be 
the peculiar objects of intention in the u- 
niverſal mind. The remembring this will 
make you much more ſerene on many oc- 


CUILTENCES, 
Q2 BOOK VIII. 


+ In the high language of the Stoics, the vulgar, 
and all who are not completely wiſe and virtuous, 
are called fools and mad-men. See, IX. 42. 
near the end. $ See, IX. 28. 
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* 2 whale will repreſs the deſire of 
vain- glory, that you cannot 

make the whole of your life, from your 
youth, appear ſuch as became a philoſo- 
pher. Tis known to many, as well as 
to your own conſcience, that you were 
far from true wiſdom, If this be your 
aim, you muſt be full of confuſion: It 
can be no eaſy matter for you to gain the 
reputation of a philoſopher. Nay, the 
grand purpoſe of your life is oppoſite to 
this view of reputation, If you know 
wherein true excellence conſiſts, away 
with this affair of reputation, and the o- 
pinions of others, Be ſatisfied with this, 
that what remains of life, be it more or 
leſs, be ſpent as the conſtitution of your 
nature requires. Study this point exactly; 
and be ſolicitous about nothing elſe, but 
knowing what your nature requires, and 
acting accordingly. You have experienced 
many wanderings, without finding happi- 
neſs. Tis not found in philoſophical ar- 
guments, nor in riches, nor in fame, nor 
in ſenſuality. Not at all. Where, then, 
is 1t to be found? In acting the part which 
human 
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human nature requires. How ſhall you 
act thus? By retaining firmly the great 
maxims from which our deſires and ac- 
tions flow. What maxims ? "Thoſe con- 
cerning good and evil : “ that nothing 
& is truly good to a man, which does not 
< make him juſt, temperate, courageous, 
& and free: and that nothing can be evil 
* to a man, which gives him not the con- 
* trary diſpoſitions.” 

2. ABouT every action, thus exa- 
mine yourſelf; What fort of one is it ? 
Shall I never repent of it? I ſhall pre- 
ſently be dead, and all theſe things gone. 
What further, then, ſhould J defire, if 
my preſent action be ſuch as becomes an 
intellectual and ſocial being, ſubject to 
the ſame law with the Gods? + 

3- ALEXANDER, Caius, Pompey, 
what were they in compariſon with 
Diogenes, Heraclitus, and Socrates ? 
Theſe latter knew the natures of things, 
and their cauſes, and materials: And thus 
their governing parts were employed. 
As to the former, what a multitude of 


23 things 


+ As, all intelligent beings are, by their nature, 
under the ſame immutable eternal law of promoting 
the good and perfection of the whole. This, in 
the ſupreme Being, flows eſſentially from his nature : 
in created beings, it is a gift from him, 
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To how many were they enſlaved ? + 

4. Sven men & will go on doing ſuch 
actions, tho' you ſhould burſt with indig- 
nation. | 


5. In the firſt place, be not diſturbed 


or put into confuſion. All things happen 
according to the nature of the whole. In 


a little time you ſhall be gone, as Hadri- 


an, and Auguſtus. And, then, attentive- 
ly conſider the nature of what occurs to 
you: Remember you muſt perſiſt in the 
purpoſe of being a good man. Act, then, 
inflexibly what ſuits the nature of a man, 
and ſpeak always what appears to you 
juſt, and yet with calm good-nature and 


modeſty; and without Hypocriſy. 


6. Ts the conſtant buſineſs of the uni- 
verſal nature, to be transferring what is now 
here, into another place; to be changing 
things, and carrying them hence, and pla- 
cing themelfſewhere. All are changes; all 
are cuſtomary; you need not fear any thing 
new. All are ſubjected to the ſame law. 

7. EvExyY being is ſatisfied while it 
continues proſpering. The rational na- 
ture is proſperous, while it aſſents to no 
falſe or uncertain opinion; and has its af- 
fections directed to ſomething * op 

ind ; 

+ See, IX. 29. See, the note on B. V. 17. 
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kind; and its deſires and averſions turned 
toward theſe things alone which are in its 
power; while it embraces contentedly 
whatever is appointed by the univerſal 
nature. For, of that it is a part, as a 
lcaf is a part of a tree. In theſe, indeed, 
the leaf is a part of an inſenſible irratio- 
nal ſyſtem, which can be obſtructed in the 
intention of its nature: but the human 
nature is a part of that univerſal nature 
which + cannot be obſtructed, and is in- 
telligent and juſt, "This nature diſtributes, 
ſuitably to all, their proper portions of 
time, of matter, of re principle, of 
powers, and events. This you will find, 
if you don't merely compare one circum- 
ſtance of one with the correſponding cir- 
cumſtance in another, but conſider the 
whole nature and circumſtances of one, and 
compare them with the whole of another. 

8. You want, perhaps, opportunity for 
reading. But you never want opportuni- 
ty of repreſſing all inſolence; of keeping 
yourſelf ſuperior to pleaſure, and pain, 
end vain- glory; and of reſtraining all an- 
ger againſt the inſenſible, and the ungrate- 
ful; nay, even of retaining an affection- 
ate concern about them. 


+ See. IV. 1. and the note, 
. 
9. LET 


— — 
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9. LET no man hear you accuſing ei- 
ther a court-life, or your own life, 

10, REPENTANCE is a ſelfreproving, 
becauſe we have neglected ſomething 
uſeful, Whatever is good, muſt be uſe- 
ful in ſome ſort, and worthy of the care 
of a good and honourable man. But ne- 
ver did ſuch.a man repent of his neglect- 
ing ſome opportunity of ſenſual pleaſure : 
Such pleaſure, therefore, 1s neither good 
nor profitable, 

11. [ As x yourſelf thus about every 
thing, | What is the nature of it, accord- 
ing to its conſtitution and end ? What is 


its ſubſtance or matter? What, as to its ac» 


tive principle? What is its buſineſs in the 
univerſe? How long ſhall it endure ? 

12. WHEN you are averſe to be rouſed 
from ſleep, conſider that it is according to 
your conſtitution, and that of human na- 
ture, to he employed in ſocial actions. To 
ſleep, is common to us with the brutes, 
What is peculiarly ſuited to the nature 
of eachſpecies, that muſt be moſt familiar, 
moſt adapted, and moſt delightful to it; 

13. Upon cach occurrence which af- 
fects the imagination, continually endea- 
vour to apprehend its nature, and its et- 
fect upon our affections; and to reaſon 
well about it. 


14. WHEN 
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14. WHEN you have to do with any 
one, ſay thus to yourſelf: What are this 
man's maxims about good and evil, plea 
ſure and pain, and the cauſes of them; 
about glory and infamy, death or life? 
If he have ſuch maxims, there is nothing 
wondrous or ſtrange, that he acts ſuch a 
part. And then we ſhall recollect too, 
that he is under + a neceſſity of acting 
thus. 

REMEMBER, that, as it would be ſil- 
PA to be ſurprized that a fig-tree bears 

gs, ſo is it equally, to be ſurprized that 
the univerſe produces thoſe things of which 
it was ever fruitful, Tis ſilly in a phy- 
ſician, be Crprized thot one is fallen 
into a fever; or in a pilot, that the wind 
has turned againſt him. | 

16. REMEMBER, it equally becomes 
a man truly free, to change his courſe, of 
himſelf, when he thinks fit, and to fol- 
low the advice of another who ſuggeſts 
better meaſures ; for this is alſo your own 
action, accompliſhed according to your 
own deſire, and judgment, and under- 
ſtanding. 

17. IF this matter is in your own power, 
Why do you act thus? If it is not, whom 
do you accuſe ? It muſt cither be the a- 

toms, 

7:66, V. 17. YL 85. K 43. 
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toms, or the Gods, To accuſe either is 
a piece of madneſs. There is nothing 
therefore to be accuſed or blamed. Cor- 
rect the matter, if you can. If not, to 
what purpoſe complain ? Now, nothing 
ſhould be done to no purpoſe. | 

18. Wu Ar dies is not gone out of the 
verge of the univerſe. If that which is 
diſſolved ſtays here, and is changed, it 
returns to thoſe elements, of which the 
world and you too conſiſt, "Theſe too 
are Changed, and don't murmur at 1t. 

19. EvkRx thing is formed for ſome 
purpoſe: the horſe, the vine. de” do 
you wonder at this? The ſun too is form- 
ed for a certain office, and fo are the + 


other Gods. For what end are you formed? 


For 
b 


+ Tho' one fv e original deity was ackow- 
ledged by almoſt Ml the —_ of the heathen 
philoſophers, yet they conceived great numbers of 
ſaperior natures, created indeed, but with very great 
natural excellencies, and inveſted with great powers 
of government, in certain parts of the univerſe. 
Many Chriſtians believed the ſame general tenet. 'The 
heathens called thoſe ſuperior beings Gods, and 
Chriſtians called them Angels. The heathens imagin- 
ed theſe inferior Gods or Angels, reſiding in the tun, 
the ſtars, and planets. This the Chriſtians juſtly de- 
nied, and keenly oppoſed ; as it had occaſioned 
much ſuperſtitious and idolatrous worſhip in the 
heathen world, | 


( 
{ 
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For ſenſual enjoyments? See if the Senti- 
ments of your ſoul can bear this thought. 

20. As he who throws the ball, not 
only intends its motion and direction, 
but the place where it ſhould ſtop; ſo; 
the nature of the whole intends the ceaſ- 
ing of each being, no leſs than its com- 
mencing and continuance. What better 
is the ball while aſcending or deſcending, 
than when fallen or ſtopt? What good is 
it to the bubble in water that it continues? 
or evil, that it is broken? The ſame you 
may ſay ofthe lamps, when extinguiſhed. 

21. TURN out the inner fide of this 
body, and view it: What ſhall it become 
when it grows old, or ſickly, or dead? 
The applauded and the applauder, are 
of ſhort continuance; the rememberer 
and the perſon remembered : And all 
this, too, in a little corner of one climate, 
where, too, all don't agree in the cha- 
racters they give; nay, few agree with 
themſelves. And this whole carth 1s but 
a point. 

22. ATTEND well to what is at pre- 
ſent before you ; whether it be a maxim, 
an action, oraſpecch. Tis juſt you ſhould 
ſuffer, becauſe you negleC&t your preſent 
buſineſs; and would rather become a good 
man to morrow, than to day, 


22. AM 
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23. AMT in action; I refer it to ſome 
benefit thence to accrue to mankind. Does 


any thing befall me? I accept it, as refer. 


ring it to the Gods, the fountain of all 
things; from whom all things are ordered 
in a fixed ſeries. 

24. WHAT things occur in bathing ? 
How do they appear ? Oil, ſweat, dirt, 
water, the filth of the ſkin; all nauſeous. 
Such are all parts of animal lite ; all the 
objects before us. 

25. LuciLLa buried Verus, and ſoon 
after was buried herſelf. Secunda buried 
Maximus, and then Secunda herſelf was 
buried. Epitynchanus buried Diotimus, 
and then Epitynchanus was buried. + An- 
toninus buried Fauſtina, and then Anto- 
ninus was buried. Celer buried Hadrian, 
and then Celer followed. All go the ſame 
way: Thoſe artful men, who foretold the 
| fates of others, or were {woln with pride, 
where are they now ? Charax, Demetri- 
us Platonicus, Eudzmon, and ſuch others ? 
All were but for a day; and are gone 
long ago. Some ſcarce remembered for 
any time after their death; ſome gone 
into a fable; and of ſome, even the old 
fable itſelf is vaniſhed. Remember theſe 
things ; that either this corporeal mixture 

muſt 


+ Theſe two are Antoninus Pius and his wile 
Annia Fauſtina, 
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muſt be diſperſed: or that the ſpirit of 
life muſt be either exſtinguiſhed ; or re- 
moved, and brought into another place. 
26. THE joy of man is in doing the 
proper office of a man; and this conſiſts 
in good-will toward his own tribe, or ſpe- 
cles, in contempt of ſenſual impreſſions ; 


in diſtinguiſhing the profitable appearan- 


ces ; inconſidering the nature of the whole, 
and the things which happen according to it. 

27. ALL of us ſtand in three relations: 
the firſt, toward the preſent immediate 


cauſes; the ſecond toward the divine 
cauſe which effects all things ; the third, 


toward our neighbours with whom we live. 

28. PAIN is either an evil to the body; 
and, then, let the body pronounce it to 
be evil; or, to the foul : But, the ſoul + 


can maintain her own ſerenity and calm; 


and not conceive pain to be evil, All 
judgment, intention, defire, and averſi- 
on, are within the ſoul; to which no 
evil can aſcend, 

29. BLoT out the falſe imaginations ; 
and ſay often to yourſelf thus; Tis now 
in my power to preſerve my ſoul free 
from all wickedneſs, all luſt, all confu- 
fron or diſturbance. And yet, as I diſ- 
cern the natures of things, J can uſe O_ 

a 

+ See, B. IV. 19. 
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all in proportion to their value. Remem- 
ber this noble power granted you by na- 


ture. 4 
30. In your ſpeeches, whether in the fe. 
ſenate or elſwhere, aim rather at a decent ba 


dignity, than elegance; and let your 
| ſpeech ever be ſound and virtuous. | . 
31. THE court of Auguſtus, his wife, | Fa 
daughter, grand-children, ſtep-ſons'; his 


ſiſter, and Agrippa, his kinſmen, intimates 6 
and friends, Arius, Maecenas; his phy ſi- 4 
cians, ſacrificers; all yielded to death. 

Go next, not merely to the death of one, \ 
but of a whole family or name; as that 


of the Pompeys; and what we meet ſome- 
times inſcribed on tombs: This was 
the laſt of his family.” And then 
think; what ſolicitude the anceſtors of 
ſuch men have had, that they might 
leave a ſucceſſion of their own poſterity ; 
and yetit was neceſſary, there ſhould be 
a laſt one of that race. Thus you ſee 
the death of a whole kindred, 

32. MARE yourſelf regular, by regu- 
lating your ſeveral actions, one by one; 
ſo that if each action anſwers its end, and 
have what perfection belongs to it, you 
may be ſatisfied. Now, in this, nothing 
can hinder you. But, ſay you, may not 
ſome- 


| + See, B. IV. 1. 
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ſomething external withſtand me? Nothing 
can hinder you to act the juſt, the tem- 
perate, the wile part. Some external ef- 
fects of your actions may be obſtructed ; 
but, then, there may ariſe another action 
of your's, equally (ited to this regulari- 
Ml and orderly compoſition of lite, we are 
peaking of; in your acquieſcence under 
this impediment, and your calmly con- 
verting yourſelf to that conduct which is 
in your power. 

33. REceive the gifts of fortune, 
without pride ; and part with them, with- 
out reluctance. 

34. Ix you have ever beheld an hand, 
a foot, or an head, cut off from the reſt 
of the body, and lying dead at a diſtance 
from it: Such does one make himſelf, as 
far as he can, who repines at any even 
which happens, and tears himſelf oft from 
the whole; or who does any thing unſoci- 
able: You are broke off from the natural 


unity : Nature formed you for a part ol 


the whole; but you have cut off yourſelf. 
Yet this is glorious, that you can re: unite 


yourſelf to the whole. The Gods have 


granted ſuch a power of returning again, 
and re-uniting with the whole, to no other 
parts, when they are once cut off, Con- 
ſider the goodneſs and bounty with which 

Woo God 
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God hath honoured mankind, He firſt 
ut it in their power, not to be broken off 
Bens this unity; and then put it in their 
power, even when they are thus broken 
off, to return, and grow together again 
naturally, in the condition of parts. 

5. THE preſident nature of the whole, 
as it hath imparted to each rational being 
almoſt all its faculties and powers; ſo, 
this one in particular, that, as the nature 
of the whole converts into its uſe, and 
makes ſubfervient to its purpoſe, whatc- 
ver ſeems to withſtand or oppoſe it, and 
makes it a regular part of that orderly fa- 
ted ſeries ; thus, each rational being can. 
make every impediment in its way the 
proper matter for itſelf to at upon; and 
can uſe it for its grand purpoſe, whatever 
it be. 

36. Dox' r confound yourſelf, by 
conſidering the whole of your future life; 
and by dwelling upon the multitude, and 
greatneſs of the pains or troubles, to 
which you may probably be expoſed. 
But aſk yourſelf about ſuch as are preſent, 
is there any thing intolerable ms unſut- 


ferable in them? You'll be aſhamed to 
own it. And, then, recolle&t, that it is 
neither what is paſt, nor what is future, 
which can oppreſs you; tis only what is 

preſent. 
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preſent. And this will be much diminiſh- 
ed, if you circumſcribe or conſider it by 
itſelf; and chide your own mind, if it 
cannot bear up againſt this one thing thus 
alone. | 

37. Is Panthea or Pergamus now ſit 
ting and wailing at the tomb of Verus ? 
or Chabrias and Diotimus at the tomb of 
Hadrian? Ridiculous work this. If they 
were ſtill fitting there, would there ma- 
ſters be ſenſible of it ? Or if they were 
ſenſible, would it give them any plea- 
ſure ? Or, if they were pleaſed with it, 
could theſe men be immortal, and lament 
for ever? Was it not deſtined they ſhould 
grow old and die ? and when they ſhould 
die, what would have become of their 
maſters ? What is all this for, but a nau- 
ſeous bag of blood and corruption? 

8. Ir you have great penetration, ex- 
erciſe it in what is the ſubject of the great- 
eſt wiſdom, 

39. In the conſtitution of the rational 
creature, there 1s no virtue or excellence, 
deſtined to withſtand or reſtrain juſtice ; 
but I ſee temperance deſtined to reſtrain 
{enſual pleaſures. 

40. Ir you remove your own opinions a- 
bout the things which grieve you, you may 
preſently ſtand on the ſureſt ground. What 

3 be. 
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is that ſelf? Tis reaſon. I am not rea- 
fon, ſay you. Well : let not your rea- 
fon then diſturb itſelf. But let the part 
which ſuffers form opinions concerning 
this matter. + 


41. Ax obſtruction of any ſenſe is the 


evil of an animal; ſo is the obſtruction of 


any external motion or deſign: There is 
another ſort of obſtruction, which is the 
evil of the vegetative nature. 'The ob- 
ſtruction of the underſtanding is, in like 
manner, the evil of an intelligent nature : 
apply all theſe things to yourſelf, Do 
pain or plcaſure affect you? Let the ſenſe 
look to it. Does any thing obſtru&t any 
external deſign of yours? If you have 
deſigned without the proper * reſervation, 
this is evil to you, as you are rational: 
But, if you have taken in the general re- 
ſervation, you are not hurt nor hindered. 
No other perſon can hinder that which is 
the proper work of the intelligent nature. 


Nor fire, nor ſword, nor a tyrant, nor ca- 


lumny, can reach it. When it is as a $ 
ſphere complete within itſelf, without any 
corners 


+ See, B. V. 19. See this explained, B. IV. 1, 


$ -------- i ſeipſe totus teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne quid valtat per leve morari. 


Hos. fat. II. 7. 
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corners which can be ſtruck off by exter- 
nal force, it remains ſo. 

42. I T would be unjuſt in me to vex 
or grieve myſelf, who never willingly 
gricved any one. 

43. ONE rejoices in one thing, and a- 
nother in another, My joy conſiſts in 
having my governing part AN with- 
out averſion to any man, or any event in- 
cident to mankind ; but beholding with 
a ſerene look, and accepting, and uſing, 
every thing in proportion to its worth, 

44. ALLow to yourſelf the little time 
you have. Thoſe who rather purſue a 
lurviving fame, don't conſider that po- 
ſterity will juſt be ſuch as our contempora- 
r1es, Whoſe manners we ſcarce can bear: 
and they too will be mortal. And what is it 
to you, what ſounds they fhall make with 
their voices, or what opinions they ſhall 
entertain about you ? 

45. TAKE me up, and caſt me where 
you pleaſe, I ſhall have my own ee 
within me propitious : that is, ſatisfied, 
while its affections and actions are ſuited 
to its own ſtructure and natural furniture. 
Is, then, any external event of ſuch 
worth, that, on its account, my ſoul ſhould 
ſuffer, and become worſe than it was; 
becoming abject, and proſtrate, as a mean 

ſupplant ; 
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ſuppliant; and bound as a ſlave along 
with the body, or terrified ? Can you 
find any thing which can deſerve all this? 

46. NoTHING can befall a man which 
is not a natural incident of mankind ; nor 
to an ox, nor to a vine, nor to a ſtone, 
which is not a natural incident to theſe 
ſpecies. If, then, that alone can befall 
any thing, which 1s uſual, and naturally 
incident to it, what cauſe is there for 
indignation ? The preſiding nature of the 
whole hath brought nothing upon you, 
which you cannot bear ? 

47. Ir you are grieved about any thing 
external, *tis not the thing itſelf that af- 
flicts you, but your judgment about it; 
and it is in your power to correct this 
judgment and get quit of it. If you are 
grieved at any thing in your own diſpo- 
ſition ; who hinders you to correct your 
maxims of life? If you are grieved, becauſe 

ou have not accompliſhed ſome ſound 
and virtuous deſign ; ſet about it effectu- 
ally, rather than be grieving that it 1s un- 
done. But ſome ſuperior force withſtands.” 
Then you have no cauſe of ſorrow ; for, 
the fault of the omiſſion lyes not in you. 
But, life is not worth retaining, if this be 
not accompliſhed,” Quit life, then, with 


the ſame ſerenity, as if you had accom- 
| pliſhed 
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liſhed it ; and with good-will, even to- 
ward thoſe who withſtand you. 
48. REMEMBER the governing part 
becomes invincible, when, collected into 
itſelf, it can be ſatisfied with acting only 
as it pleaſes, even when it is obſtinatel 
tet upon things unreaſonable. What fhall 
it be then, when, after due delibera- 
tion, it has fixed its judgment according 
to reaſon 2 The ſoul, thus free from 
paſſions, 1s a ſtrong fort; nor can a man 
find any ſtronger, to which he can fly, 
and become invincible for the future. He 
who has not diſcerned this, is illiterate, He 
who has, and does not fly to it, is miſerable. 

9. PRONOVUNc E no more to yourſelf, 

beyond what the appearances directly de- 
clare. Tis told you, that one has ſpoken 
Ht of you. This alone is told you, and 
not that you are hurt by it. I ſee my 
child is ſick; this only I ſee; and not al- 
ſo that he is in danger of dying. Dwell 
thus upon the firſt appearances, and add 
nothing to them, from within; and no 
harm befalls you: Or, rather, add what 
becomes one who underſtands the nature 
of all Which happens in the univerſe. 

50. Is the cucumber bitter? Throw 
it away. Are there thorns in the way? 
Walk aſide. That is enough. Don't be 

adding 
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adding; Why were ſuch things in the 
* univerſe ?” A naturaliſt would laugh 
at you, as would a carpenter, too, or a 
ſhoe-maker, if you were finding fault, 
becauſe ſhavings and parmgs of their 
Works are lying about in their work-houſes. 
Theſe artificers have places too without 
their work-ſhops, where they can throw 
theſe ſuperfluities. But the nature of the 
whole has no external place for this pur- 
pole : And herein its art is wonderful, 
that, having circumſcribed itſelf within 
certain bounds, all within it which ſeems 
corrupting, waxing old, or uſeleſs, it trans- 
forms into itſelf, and, out of them, makes 
other new forms; ſo as neither to need 
matter from without, nor want a place 
where to caſt out its ſuperfluities. Tis 
ſatisfied with its own ſubſtance, its own 
ſpace, and its own art. 

51. NEITHER appearlanguid and tired 
out in Action; nor troubleſome in con- 
verſation; nor inconſtant in your opini- 
ons ; nor dragged away in your foul, nor 
ſallying out by the impulſe of paſſions ; 
nor too much hurried in life. They ſlay 
you, cut you to pieces, purfue you with 
curſes. Does this hinder your ſoul to 


continue pure, prudent, temperate, juſt ? 
As if one ſtanding by a clear ſweet foun- 
| tain, 
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tain, ſhould reproach it, yet it ceaſes not 
toſend forth its refreſhing waters. Should 
he throw into it clay or dung; it will ſoon 
diſperſe them, waſh them away, and be- 
come free from all pollution. How, then, 
ſhall you get this perpetual living foun- 
tain within you, and not a dead ciſtern ? 
Form yourſelf anew each day into liberty, 
with tranquillity, ſimplicity, and a ſenſe 
of what is decent and becoming. 

52, HE, who knows not there is an 
orderly univerſc, knows not where he is. 
He, who knows not for what purpoſe he 
was formed, knows not himſelf, and 
knows not the world. He, who is defi- 
cient in either of theſe parts of know- 
ledge, cannot tell you for what purpoſe 
he is fitted by nature. What ſort of per- 
ſon, then, muſt he appear, who purſues 
the applauſes, or dreads the beet dee of 
men, who know not where they them- 
{ſelves are, nor what they are? 

53. WANT you to be praiſed by a man 
who curſes himſelf thrice in an hour ? 
Can you deſire to pleaſe one, who is not 
pleaſed with himſelf ? Is he pleaſed with 
himſelf, who repents of almoſt every 
thing he does ? 

54. Dox*T content yourſelf in mere- 
ly correſponding with the ſurrounding air, 


by 
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by breathing in it ; but correſpond in ſen- 
timent with that inteHigence which ſur- 
- rounds all things. For, this + intelligence 
diffaſes itſelf to all, and advances toward 
all thoſe who can draw it in, no leſs than 
the air does to ſuch as can receive it into 
themſelves by breathing. 

85. THERE is no univerſal wicked- 
neſs to hurt the univerſe, Particular wick- 
edneſs of any individual hurts not another. 
it hurts himſelf only ; who, yet, has this 
gracious privilege, that, as ſoon as he 
Heartily deſires it, he may be free from 
1t altogether. 

56. To my elective power, the elec- 
tive power of another is indifferent, as 
'his animal life, or his fleſh is. And how 
much ſoever we were formed for the ſake 
of each other, yet the governing part of 
each one has its own proper power : 0- 
therways, the vice of another might be- 
come my proper evil or miſery: God 

thought 


+ This is a very remarkable paſſage ; not only in- 
timating that our diſpoſitions to piety are the effects 
of the diffuſive and gracious 88 God; but that 
ſuch is the divine goodneſs that he is ever ready to 
communicate his goodneſs and mercy, in the reno- 


vation of the heart, and in forming in it all holy af- 


fections, and juſt apprehenſions of himſelf, to all 
minds which by earneſt defires are ſeeking after 
him. 
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thought fit, this ſhould not be; leſt it 
ſhould be in the power of another to make 
me unhappy. _ | 
7. TRE ſun ſeems to be poured forth, 
and is diffuſed all around; but not poured 
out, or emptied, This diffuſion is a ſort 
of extenſion of its rays, and hence the 
greek word for the rays is thought to be 
| derived. The nature of a ray you may 
| obſerve, if you lee it entring through 
| ſome {mall hole into a darkened chamber. 
Its direction is ſtraight; and it is reflected 
around, when it falls upon any ſolid body, 
which does not admit it into itſelf. Up- 
on this the light is fixed, no part of it is 
loſt, or falls aſide. Now, ſuch ought to 
be the direction and diffuſion of your un- 
FF derſtanding, not an effuſion or emptying 
of itſelf, but an extenſion of it toward 
even any obſtacle that occurs: Not vio- 
1 and impetuouſly daſhing againſt it, 
nor falling aſide, but terminating directly 
on it, and illuminating whatever will re- 
8 ceĩve 


£ + The Stoics ſtudied to find out ſuch etymologys 
of words, as might make them memorial hints of 
| ſome uſeful reflettion, tho“ very different from the 
| | true critical etymologys. We had an inforce, B. V. 8. 
| | of one more natural than this. Cicero cives many 
ridiculous inſtances when he is imitating their man- 

ner. The thought in chis ſection is very obſcure. 
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ceive it. Such opaque objects as will not 


receive and tranſmit the rays, deprive . 


themſelves of the ſplendor. 

58. HE who dreads death, dreads ei- 
ther an extinction of all ſenſe, or dreads 
a different ſort of ſenſation. If all ſenſe is 
extinguiſhed, there can be no ſenſe of 
evil. If a different fort of ſenſe is ac- 
quired, you become another ſort of living 
creature; and don't ceaſe to live. 

59. MEN were formed for each other. 
Teach them better, then, or bear with 
them. 

60. TRE motion of the arrow is differ- 
ent from that of the mind. 'The mind, 
when cautiouſly avoiding, or, when turn- 
ing to all ſides, in deliberation about what 
to purſue, 1s even then carried ſtraight 
forward toward its proper mark. ['viz, 
Acting the good part.] 

61. PENETRATE into the governing 
part of others; and lay yours open to 
them, to enter into it. 


BOOK IX. 


' 
1 
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— 


— 
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BOOK IX. 


I, E who does an injury is guilty of 

impiety. For, ſince the nature 
of the whole has formed the rational ani- 
mals for one another; each for being uſe- 
ful to the other according to his merit, and 
never hurtful ; he who tranſgreſſes this her 
will, is thus guilty of impiety againſt + 
the moſt ancient and venerable of the Gods. 
* For the nature of the whole is the na- 
ture of all things which exiſt ; and things 
which exiſt, are a-kin to their cauſes. Fur- 
ther, ſhe is called truth; and is the firſt 
cauſe of all truths: He, then, who will- 
ingly lyes, is guilty of impiety, in as 
far as, by deceiving, he does an injury: 
and he, who lyes unwillingly; in as far 
as his voice diſſents from the nature of the 
whole ; as he is acting ungracefully, in 
oppoſing the comely order of the uni- 
verſe: For he fights againſt its nature and 
deſign, who ſets himſelf againſt truth; 


| S8 ſince 
+ This is a clear acknowledgement of the one 
ſupreme God. * The original is obſcure here. 


Probably this nature of the whole, is always to be 
underſtood of God, or the mind preſiding in the 
whole, and governing it for the univerſal good, with 
perfect benevolence toward all. | 
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ſince nature had furniſhed him with means 
for diſtinguiſhing falſehood from truth, by 
neglecting which he is now unable to:do 
it. He, too, who purſues pleaſure as 
good, and ſhuns pain as evil, is guilty of 
impiety: for ſuch a one muſt needs fre- 
quently blame the common nature, as 


making ſome unworthy diſtributions:to the 


bad and the good ; becauſe the bad of- 
times enjoy pleaſures, and poſſeſs the 
means of them ; and the good often meet 
with pain, and what cauſes pain : be- 
fides, he who dreads pain, muſt ſome- 
times dread that which muſt be a part of 
the order and beauty of the univerſe : 
this, now, is impious: and, then, he who 
purſues pleaſures will not abſtain from in- 
jury; and that is manifeſtly impious. But, 
in thoſe things to which the common na- 
ture is indifferent, (for ſhe had not made 
both, were ſhe not indifferent to either;) 
he who would follow nature, ought, in 
this too, to agree with her in his ſenti- 
ments, and be indifferently diſpos'd to 
either. Whoever, then, is not indiffer- 
cntly diſpos'd to pain and pleaſure, life 
and death, glory and ignominy, all which 
the nature of the whole regards as indif- 
ferent, it is plain he is guilty of impiety. 
When I ſay the common nature regards 


them 


3 
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them as indifferent; I mean ſhe regards 
their happening or not happening as in- 
different events in the grand eſtabliſh'd 
ſeries, in which things exiſt, and enſue 
upon others, ſuitably to a certain ancient 
purpoſe of that providence and deſign, 
according to which, at a certain period, ſhe 
ſet about this fair ſtructure and arrange- 
ment of the univerſe ; after ſhe had con- 
ceived and fixed the plan of all that was 
to exiſt ; and appointed the diſtinèt pow- 
ers which were to produce the ſeveral 
ſubſtances, changes, and ſucceſſions. 

2. IT were the more deſirable lot, to 
depart from among men, unacquainted 
with fallchood, hypocriſy, luxury, or va- 
nity. 'The next choice were, to expire, 
when cloy'd with theſe vices, rather than 
continue among them : and does not even 
experience, yet, perſuade you to fly from 
amidſt the plague ? For a corruption of 
the intellectual part is far more a plague 
than any peſtilential diſtemper and change 
of this ſurrounding fluid which we breathe. 
The one is only a peſtilence to animals, 
as they are animals ; but the other to men, 
as my are men. 

oN deſpiſe death; but receive 
it well-pleas'd; as it is one of the things 
which nature wills. For ſuch as it is to be 


8 3 young 


— —— — — — — — 
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young, to be old, to grow up, to be full 
grown ; to breed teeth, and beard, and 
grow grey ; to beget, to go with child, 
to be delivered ; and undergo the other 
natural effects which the ſeaſons of your 
ite produce; ſuch is it alſo to be diſſolv- 
ed. It becomes a + man of wiſdom nei- 
ther to be inconſiderate, impetuous, or 
oſtentatiouſly contemptuous about death; 
but await the ſeaſon of it, as of one of the 
operations of nature. As you are now a- 
waiting the ſcaſon when the fetus ſhall 
come out of the womb of your wife, thus 
await the ſeaſon when your ſoul fhall fall 
out of theſe its teguments. If you want 
alſo a popular ſupport, here is one which 
goes to the heart : you will be extremely 
eaſy with regard to death, if you conſi- 
der the objects you are going to leave; 
and the manners of that confuſed croud 
from which you are to be diſengaged : 
tho? at the e time, you ought not to 
be offended at them; but * even to have 
a tender care of them, and bear with 

| them 


.+ The Greek word is a term for one who never 
acts, till he hs exuniacd thoroughly, and reaſoned 
right, on what he is going to do, See, VI. 30. in 
the character of Antoninus Pius. * Here is the 


precept ot io ing our enemies, which is alſo in 


many ochers of theie meditations. 
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them mildly. Remember, however, your 
removal is not from among men of the 
ſame ſentiments with yourſelf: for this 
alone, were it ſo, could pull you back, 
and detain you in life ; were it given you to 
live along with men who had attained to 
the ſame maxims of life with yourſelf, 
But, at preſent you ſee how great the fa- 
tigue and toil from the jarring courſes of 
thoſe you are among. So that you ma 
lay, 4 Haſte, death! leſt I, too, ſhould 
forget mylelf.” 

HE who does wrong, does a wrong 
to himſelf. He who is injurious, does 
evil to himſelf, by making himſelf evil. 

F. MEN are often unjuſt by omiſſions, 
as well as by actions. 

6. BE ſatisfyed with your preſent ſen- 
timents of things, it certain; your preſent 
courſe of action, if ſocial ; and, your pre- 
ſent temper of mind, if well-pleaſed with 
every thing which comes from the univer- 
fal cauſe. 

7. WIE out the fancies of imagina- 
tion: ſtop ali cager impulſes to action: ex- 
tinguiſh keen defires; and keep the go- 
verning part maſter of itſelf, 

8. AMONG the irrationals one animal- 
ſoul is diſtributed ; the 1ational, again, 

partake 

+ As a quotation probably from ſome poet, 


\ 
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partake of + one intellectual ſoul : juſt as 
there is one earth to all things earthy; and 
as all of us, who are indued with ſight, 
and animated, ſee with one light and 
breathe one air. 

9. ALL things, which partake of any 
common quality, have a ſtrong tendency 
to what is of the ſame kind with them- 
ſelves. The earthy all tend to the earth; 
the watery all naturally flow together; and 
the aerial alſo; ſo that there is need of 
ſome intercepting partitions and violence, 
to prevent their confluence : What con- 
tains the nature of fire tends upwards, on 
account of the elementary fire; along 
with which all our fewel is ſo apt to be 
kindled, that any matter pretty dry is ea- 
ſily ſet on fire; becauſe there is then a leſs 
mixture of what hinders its kindling. * 
Thus, now, alſo, whatever partakes of 
the common intellectual nature, haſtens, 
in like manner, or rather more, to mingle 
with, and adhere to what is a- kin to it. For 
the more it excels other natures, the 

ſtronger 


+ See, II. 1. In this paragraph, he at 
once acknowledges the original fabric of the ſoul to 
be deſtined for * knowledge and love of God, and 
an intire harmony of will with him by reſignation: 
and alſo its preſent degenerate ſtate, as it is often 
counteracting its original deſtination, 


4 
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ſtronger is its tendency to mix with and ad- 
here to what 1s a- kin to it. Thus, among ir- 
tional animals, we caſily obſerve ſwarms, 
and herds, nurture of their young, and, 
as it were, mutual loves: for they have 
animal - ſouls; and the mutual attraction is 
found ſtronger in the more noble nature; 
ſuch as was not found in plants, nor in 
ſtones, or wood. And then among the 
rational animals, begun civil-ſocieties, 
friendſhips, families and aſſemblies; nay, 
treaties, and truces, even in war. Among 
beings, again, ſtill more excellent, there 
ſubſiſts, tho* they are placed far aſunder, 
a Certain kind of union: as among the 
ſtars. Thus can that ſuperior excellence 
2 +a ſympathy among theſe beings 
o widely diſtant, But obſerve what hap- 
pens | among us: ] For intellectual be- 
ings, alone, have now forgot the ſocial 
concern for each other, and mutual ten- 
dency to union ! Here, alone, the ſocial 
confluence is not ſeen! Yet are they in- 
vironed and held by it, tho' they fly off. 
For nature always prevails. You will 
ſee what I ſay, if you obſerve. — For, 
ſooner, may one find ſome earthy thing 
which joins to nothing earthy, than a man 
rent off and ſeparated from all men. 

| 10. MAN, 

＋ See, VI. 43. XI. 27. and VII. 13. 
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10. Max, God, and the univerſe, all 
bear fruit; and each in their own ſeaſons, 
Cuſtom indeed has appropriated the ex- 
preſſion to the vine, and the like ; but 
that is nothing. + Reaſon has its fruit 
too, both F ſocial and * private, And 
» ſuch other things as reaſon 
itſelf is. 

11. Ir you can, teach them better. 
If not, remember that the virtue of meek- 
neſs was given you to be exerciſed on 
ſuch occaſions 4. Nay, the Gods alſo ex- 
erciſe meeknels and patience toward them; 
and even aid them in their purſuits of 
ſome things; as of health, wealth, glory. So 
gracious are they ! You may be ſo too. 
Or, fay, who hinders you: 

12. BEAR toil and pain, not as if 
wreiched under it ; nor as wanting to be 

pitied, 

+ The law of our nature; entire reſignation to 
the will of God in all events, and kind aſſections to 
our fellows. See Matth. XXII. 37, 39. 

Kind offices and good-nature to our fellows, 
and ſubmiſſion to the univerſal providence. 

* Chearful tranquillity under whatever happens, 
and temperance, We may ſupply the enumeration-of 
its fruits from the apoſtle. Galat. V. 22. Now 
the fruits of the ſpirit are love, joy, peace, long-ſuffer- 
ing, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, ſelf- 
command. 


+f To enable you to bear mildly the imperfec- 
tions of others, See, art, 42. 


: 
, 
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pitied, or admired, But will only one 


thing; always to act, or refrain, as ſocial 


wiſdom requires. | 
13. To day I have eſcaped ſrom eve- 
ry dangerous accident: or, rather, I have 


thrown out from me every dangerous ac- 


cident. For they were not without; but 


within, in my own opinions. 


14. ALL theſe things are, in our ex- 
perience of them, cuſtomary; in their 
continuance, but for a day; and, in their 
matter, ſordid. All at preſent, ſuch as 
they were in the times of thoſe we have 
buried. 

15. TAE things themſelves ſtand with 
out-doors, by themſelves; and neither 
know, nor declare to us any thing con- 
cerning themſelves. What declares, then, 
and pronounces, concerning them? + The 
governing part. 

16. I'T is not in paſſive-feeling *, but 
in action, the good and evil of the ra- 
tional animal formed for ſociety conſiſts: 
As neither does the virtue or vice of it 
conſiſt in paſſive-feeling, but in action. 

17. To the ſtone thrown up, it is no 
evil, to fall down; nor good, to have 
mounted up. 

18. PE- 


+ IV, z. and V, 19. Either of pleaſure 
or pain, 5 The exertion of our active powers. 
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18. PENETRATE into their governing 
part; and 2 will ſee what kind of 
judges you fear: and what kind of judges, 
too, they are, about themſelves. 

19. ALL things are in a ſtate of change; 
and you are yourſelf under continual tranſ- 
mutation; and, in ſome reſpect, corrupti- 
on: and ſo is the whole univerſe. 

20. TRE fault of another you muſt 
leave with himſelf. 

21. THe ceſſation of any action, the 
extinction of any keen deſire, or of any o- 
pinion, is as it were a death to them. 
This is no evil. Turn, now to your dif- 
ferent ages; ſuch as childhood, youth, 
manhood, old age; for every change of 
theſe 1s a death. + Is there any thing a- 
larming here? Go, now, to your life; firſt 
as it was under your grand-father, then as 
it was under you mother; and then as it 
was under * your father: and, as you 
find chere many other alterations, changes, 
and endings, ask yourſelf, was there any 
thing in theſe to alarm me? Thus, neither 
1s there, in the ending, ceaſing, and change, 
of your whole life. 

22. Have fpeedy recourſe to your 
own governing part, and to that of the 

whole, 


+ That is, the child dies in the youth; the youth 
in the man; and fo on. * Antoninus Pius. 
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whole, and to that of this man [who has 


oftended you.] To your” own, that you 
may make it a mind diſpoſed to juſtice: 
to that of the whole, that you may re- 
member of what you are a part: and to 
that of this man, that you may know 
whether he has acted out of ignorance, ot 
deſign; and that you may, at the {ame 
time, conhder, he is your kinſman. 

23. As you are a completing part of a 
focial ſyſtem, fo alſo let every action of 
your's be a completing part of a ſocial life, 
It, then, any action of yours has not its 
tendency, either immediate or diſtant, to 
the common-good as its end, this action 
diſorders your life, and hinders it from be- 
ing uniform, and it is ſeditious; as a man 
is in a common - wealth, who, by purſuing 
a ſeperate intereſt, breaks off his own par- 
ty from the general harmony and concord. 
24. QuarRELs of children at their 
play ! And poor ſpirits carrying dead carca- 
ſes about with them! Hence we may be 
the more deeply affeSted with the repre- 
ſentations of the + ſhades. 

25. Go to the quality of the * active 
principle; abſtract it from the material, 
and contemplate it wy itſelf, Then deter- 

? mine 

+ A ſpectacle ſo called: as Gataker takes it. 

* VII. 29. 
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mine the time ; how long, at furtheſt, this 
thing, of this particular quality, can natu- 
rally ſubſiſt. | 

26. You have indured innumerable 
ſufferings, by not being ſatisfied with 
your own governing part, when it. does 
thoſe things which it is formed for doing. 
Enough, then, [ of this diſſatisfaction. 

27. WHEN another reproaches or hates 
you, or utters any thing to that purpoſe; 
go to their ſouls : enter in there; and look 
what kind of men they are. You will 
fee that you ought not to diſturb yourſelf, 
in order to procure any opinion of theirs 
concerning you. Yet you ought to have 
+ kind diſpoſitions toward them: for they 
are by nature your friends : and the Gods, 
too, aid them every way; by dreams, 
by oracles ; and even in theſe things they 
are moſt eager after. 

28. TRE courſe of things in the world 
is always the ſame ; a continual rotation; 
up and down ; from age to age. * Either 

the 


* 


+ Here again the precept of loving our enemies. 


Or the words of the original may bear this 
meaning. Either the mind of the whole intends 
«© and defigns-cach particular event; and, if ſo, ac- 
« cept of what it intends: or has once primarily in- 
«<< tended ſome things; and the reſt are unavoida- 

% ble neceſſary . thoſe. 
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the mind of the whole exerts itſelf in 
every particular event: and, if fo, ac- 
cept of what comes immediately from it: 
or has exerted itſelf once; and in con- 
ſequence of this, all things go on ſince in 
a neceſſary ſeries, 4 in which each is con 
need with the other, | and all together, 
make up one regular complete whole, 
* or atoms and indiviſible particles are 
the origin of all things; and, if fo, even 


thoſe have ſome how made up one order- 


ly ſyſtem of the whole. In fine; if there 
is any 5 God, all things are right and 
well: or, if there is only a chance, at 
leaſt you need not act by chance. * The 
earth will preſently cover us all: and 
then this earth will itſelf change into 
ſome other forms ; and thoſe, again, into 
others: and ſo on without end. Now, 


when any one conſiders how ſwiftly thoſe 


changes, and 'tranſmutations roll on, like 
one wave upon another, he will deſpite 
every thing mortal. 
29. THE cauſe of the whole is a tor- 
rent. It carries all along with it. How 
HE 6 NEON <ID 28 Very 


: Þ Sce, IV. 45. VI. 36. and VII. 75. Part. 
of the original is wanting, and what remains is cor- 
rupted. The turn given it in the tranſlation is 
founded on, IV. 27. 5 Governing mind. See 
this more fully in VI. 44. 
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very little worth, too, are thoſe poor 

creatures who pretend to underſtand affairs 

of ſtate, and imagine they unite in them- 

ſelves the ſtateſman and the philoſopher ! 

mere froth! Do you, O man ! that which 

nature requires of you, whatever it be. 
Set about it, if you have the means : and 
don't look about you, to fee if any be 
taking notice, and don't hope for Plato's 

common-wealth : 4 But be ſatisfied if it 
have the ſmalleſt ſucceſs; and conſider 
the event of this very thing as no ſmall 
matter. For who can change the opint- 
ons of thoſe men? Now, without a-change 
of their opinions, what is it elfe but a 
ſlavery they are groaning under, while 
they pretend a willing obedience ? Come, 
now, and tell me of * Alexander, Phil- 
lip, and Demetrius Phalereus. They know 
beſt whether they underſſood what the 
common nature requir'd of them; and 
train'd themſelves accordingly. But, if 
they deſigned only an outward ſhew, to 
gain the applauſe and admiration of men, 
no-body has condemned me to imitate 
them. The buſineſs of philoſophy is fim- 
ple, meck, and modeſt, Don't lead me 
away after [the ſmoak and vapour of ] a 
vain glorious ſtatlineſs. | 
= 30. Co- 
+ v. 9. at the beginning. VIII. 3. 
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30. + CoNTEMPLATE, as from ſome 
height, the innumerable herds; and innu- 
merable religious rites, and navigation of 
all kinds, in ſtorms, and calms ; * the dit- 
ferent ſtates of thoſe who are coming into 
life, thoſe who are aſſociating jn life, thoſe 
who are leaving life. Conſider alſo the 
life which others have lived formerly ; 
the hfe they will live after you, and the 
life the ard Pins nations now live : And 
how many know not even your name ; 
how many will quickly forget it; how 
many, perhaps praiſe you now, will quick- 
ly blame you: And, that neither a ſur- 
viving fame is a thing of value; nor pre- 
ſent glory; nor any thing at all | of that 
kind.] 

31. TRANQUILLITY as to what hap- 
pens by external cauſes : Juſtice in what 
proceeds from the active principle within 
vou: that is, a bent of will and courſe of 
action which reſts and is ſatisfied in its 
having been exerted for the good of ſo- 
ciety ; as being ſuited to your nature. 

32. You can cut off a great many ſu- 
perfluous things which crowd and diſturb 


13 you; 


+ VII. 48, 49. * Gataker ſeems to have 
miſtaken this : See, VII. 48. where births, marria- 
ges, and deaths, are expreſſed. I 


— — — 
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you ; for they lye wholly in your own 
opinion : and by this you will make a 
great deal of room and eaſe to yourſelf. 4 
As, by comprehending, by your judg- 
ment, the whole univerſe; by confider- 
ing the age you hve in; and by conſider- 
ing the quick changes of each thing, in 
particular; how ſhort the time from its 
birth to its, diſſolution ; how immenſe the 
ſpace of time before its birth; and the 
time after its diſſolution, equally infinite, 
33. ALL 18775 you ſee will quickly 
erith; and thoſe, who behold them pe- 
riſhing, will themſelves alſo quickly pe- 
riſh.: and he who died in extreme old- 
age, will be in the ſame condition with 
him who died carly. | 
34. Wnar kind of governing parts 
have theſe men! And about what things 
are they carneſtly employed! And on what 
accounts do they love and honour ! Ima- 
gine their minds naked before you. When 
they fancy their cenſures hurt, or.their 
praiſes, profit us; how great their ſelt- 
conceit | 
35. Loss is nothing elſe but change: 


and in this delights the nature of the 


whole ; 


+ This is perhaps a new meditation, and ſhould 


begin thus. -----Comprehend &c. 


the material? 
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whole; by which all things are formed 
well. From the beginning of ages they 
have been managed in the ſame way: 
and to all eternity, ſuch like things 
will be, How can you fay both that all 
things were formed, and that all ſhall bc 
always, in a bad ate. Among ſo mary 
Gods, it ſeems, there is no ſufficient pow- 

er found out to rectify thoſe things? but 
the univerſe is condemned to remain in- 
volved in never ccaſing evils. 

36. How putrid the material ſubſtance 
of every thing ! Water, duſt, little bones, 
and nauſcous excretions. Again; marble 
is but the concreted humours of the carth; 
gold and ſilver its heavy dregs : Our 
cloaths but hairs; and the purple colour 
of them, + blood. All other things are of 
the ſame kind, The animal ſpirit too is 
another ſuch thing, paſſing always from 
one change to another. 

37. Exo of this wretched. life, 
of repining, and apiſh trifing. Why are 
you diſturbed ? Are any of theſe wins 
new ? What aſtoniſhes you ? Is it the * 
active Enie view 1. well. Or, is it 

View it alſo well. Zeſides 
theſe there is nothing elſe. Nay, I ob- 
teſt you by the Gods, come at length to 


more 
* Sce, XI, 1. near the end. 


+ Of a ſhell- ſiſh. 
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more ſimplicity of heart, and equity in 
your ſentiments, | 

IT is the ſame thing whether you have 
obſerved the ſe things for a hundred years, 


C 
b 
f 
tl 
or for three. | | | 
38. Ir he has done wrong, the evil is his: th 

G 

Wi 


and, perhaps, too, he has not done wrong. 
39. ErTHER all events proceed from 


one intelligent fountain * | in the whole! wi 
as in one body: and then the part ought fer 
not to complain of what happens on ac- ab. 
count of the whole. Or all is atoms: and ; ow 
nothing elſe but a jumble of parts, and a An 
diſſipation again. Why are you diſturbed the 
then? | Your governing part you may ſtill are 
preſerve exempt from chance: ] F need to 
you ſay to it thou art dead: thou art rotten: fee. 
thou art diſſe mbling: thou art joining the Wor 
herd; feeding; and turn'd ſavage. deſi 

40. EITHER the Gods have no power I be 


at all [to aid men in any thing ; ] or they i Hal! 
is have power. If, then, they have no  thirc 
| power, why do you pray? But if they» chile 


| have power, why don't you chuſe to pray to lo 
| to them to enable you, neither to fear any pray 
of theſe things, [which are not in our the e 

own 
8 FF 
„ See, IV, 40. 5 The greek is corrupted quoted 
and manque here, and the commentators all at a loſs 1 2 


how to reſtore it. As to the ſenſe here attempted, 
it is the ſame as ſect. 28 of this book. 


* . 9 7 2 


2 
4 
: 
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own power ] nor deſire any of them, nor 
be gneved about any,of them; rather than 
for the haying them, or the not having 
them. For, moſt certainly, if they can 
aid men at all, they can alſo aid them in 
this, But, perhaps you will ſay; the 
Gods have put this in my own power. 
well, then, is it not better to uſe the things 
which are in your own power, and pre- 
ſerve your liberty; than perplex your ſelf 
about the things which are not in your 
own power, and become an abject flive 
And who told you the Gods don't give us 
their aſſiſtance, too, in the things which 
are in- our own power ? Begin, therefore, 
to pray about theſe things; and you Will 
ſee. One prays; how fhall I enjoy this 
woman! Do you; how ſhall I have no 
deſire to enjoy her! Another; how fhall 
be freed from this man | Do you; how 
ſhall I not need to be freed from him! A 
third ; how ſhall I prevent the lofs of my 


child! Do 21 ; how ſhall I not be afraid 


to loſe him! Upon the whole; turn your 


Prayers this way, and look what will be 


the effect +. 


41. Err 
+ Of the fame kind is that beautiful paſſage 


quoted by Gataker from Arrian II, 18. 


* Stay, mortal! be not raſh. The combat is 


great. The attempt God-like. It is for ſove- 


46 reignty ; 
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1. Eeicurvus ſays: © When I was 
x kei my converſations were not about 
** the diſeaſes of this poor body : nor did 
** I ſpeak of any ſuch things to thoſe who 
„came to me. But continued to dif- 
** courſe of theſe principles of natural 
** philoſophy, I had before eſtabliſhed: 
And was chiefly intent on this; how 
the intellectual part, tho” it partakes 
of ſuch violent commotions of the bo- 
dy, might remain undiſturbed, and 
preſerve its own proper good. Nor did 
I allow the phyſicians to make a noiſe, 
and vaunt, as if doing ſomething of 
great moment, But my life continued 
&« pleaſant and happy.” What he did, 
when under a dile e, do ee alſo, if 
you fall into one, or are under any other 
uneaſy circumſtances: that is, never de- 


- 


cc 
6. 
10 
cc 
cc 
« 
60 
«c 


the vulgar, and ſuch as are unacquainted 
with nature. + It is the common maxim 


of all ſects of philoſophy; to be wholly 


intenc 


*« reignty ; for liberty; for a current of life ever 
«« gentle, clear, and unruffled. CALL To Mixb 
„ THE DeiTY. INvoOKE HIM TO BE YOUR 43 
4 $ISTANT AND SUPPORTER; As men at fea in- 
*« voke Caſtor and Pollux in a ſtorm.“ 

I The Greek is corrupted here. 


port rom your philoſophy, whatever be- 
alls you; nor run into the filly way of 


3 3 
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intent on what they are doing, and the in- 

ſtrument or means by which they do it. 
42. WHEN you are diſguſted with the 
impudence of any one, immediately aſk 
ourſelf; can the univerſe, then, be with- 
out the ſhameleſs 7 It cannot. Don't de- 
wand, then, what is impoſſible : For this 
is one of thoſe ſhameleſs men, who muſt 
needs be in the univerſe. Have the ſame 
queſtion alſo at hand, when ſhock'd at the 
crafty, the faithleſs, or the faulty in any 
reſpect. For, while you remember it is 
impoſſible but ſuch kind of men muſt 
needs be in the univerſe, you will at the 
ſame time have more a Groot toward 
each of them in particular. It is highly 
uſcful, too, to have immediately this re- 
flection: What virtue has nature given 
man, enabling him to bear with this fault 
in his fellow ?] + For, againſt the unrea- 
{onable, ſhe has given meekneſs, as an 
antidote : And fo, againſt another, ſome 

other ability. You are alſo at full libert 
toſet right one who has wandered. Now, 
every one who does wrong * miſſes his 
| aim, 


+ See Epitet. Enchirid. Sect. 9. and the A- 


% poſtle to Titus, ch. 3. v. 1, and z. As all 


purſue what apears to them at that time, their pro- 


4 per good and happineſs. See, VI. 27, VIII. 14. 
And eſpecially V. 17. and the note. 


— 
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aim; and has wandered. And, then, what 
harm, pray, have you got? for you will 
find, none of thoſe, at whom you are ex- 
alperated, have done any thing by which 
the intellectual part of you was like to be 
the worſe. Now, what is your [ real] 
evil, and harm, has all its ſubſiſtence there, 
And what is there evil, or ftrange, if the 
urinſtructed acts like one uninſtructed? 
Look if you ought not rather to blame 
yourſelf, for not having laid your account 
with this man's being guilty of ſuck faults. 
For you had the means from reaſon to 
have concluded with yourſelf, it is likely 
this man will be guilty of ſuch a fauſt; 
yet have forgot, and are ſurpriſed N 
is guilty of it. But, eſpecially, when au 
blame any one as faithleſs, or ungrateful, * 
turn to yourſelf: For the fault was, al. 
ready, manifeſtly on your ſide ; if, either 
you truſted, that one of ſuch a diſpoſition 
would keep his faith; or, if when you 
gave a favour, you did not give it ulti- 
mately without further view] ſo as to 
reap all the fruit of it by your very do- 
ing it. For, what wou'd you more, 
when you have done a kind office to a 
man? Is it not enough to you, tllat you 
have acted in this according to your na- 
ture? Do you alk a reward for it? This 
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is as if the eye were to aſk a reward for 
ſeeing ; or the feet for walking. For, 
as theſe are form'd for a certain purpoſe, 
which when they fulfill according to their 
proper ſtructure, they have their proper 
perfection; fo, alſo, man, formed by na- 
ture for kind offices [to his fellows, ] 
when he does any kind office to another, 
or any thing otherways conducive to the 
good of ſociety, has done what he is 
form'd for; and has his proper good and 
perfection. 


BOOK X. 
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x” I LT thou, ever, O my ſoul! 
| be good, and ſimple, and one, 
and naked, more apparent than the body 
that ſurrounds thee ? Wilt thou ever taſte 
of the loving and aflectionate temper ? 
wilt thou cver be full, and without wants; 
without longings after any thing, without 
deſires after any thing, either animate or 


inanimate, for the enjoyment of pleaſure? 


Or time, for lengthening the enjoyment ? 
Or of place, or country, or fine climate ? 
Or of the + ſocial concord of men? But * 


ſatisfied with thy preſent ſtate, and well- 


pleaſed 


+ His leifure was perpetually broke by wars. 

* Philippians, IV. 11.“ I have learned, in 
« whatever ftote I am, therewith to be content.“ 

Epictetus, in the Enchirid. 15. Remember, you 
* ought to behave yourſelf in life, as if at an entertain- 
« ment, Does any thing come, in courſe, to you? 
«* ſtretch out your hand, and take it gracefully. Does 
it go by you? Don't ſtop it, Is it not come yet? 
« Don't long after it; but wait till it come to you. 


« Lo thus in the cafe of your children, of your 


„ wite, of power, of riches; and you ſhall be at 
« length wort!y companion of the Gods. And 
if, even when let before you, you don't take, but 
* overlook hei; you ſhall then be not only a com- 
5 power o the Gods, but a fellow-governor with 
s them. 
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| pleaſed with every preſent circumſtance ? 
+ perſuade + thyſelf thou haſt all things: 
all is right and well with thee ; and 
comes to thee from the Gods. And all 
ſhall be right and well for thee which 


[: they pleaſe to give, and which they are 
8 about to give for the ſafety of & the per- 
ly fect animal; the good; the juſt; the fair; 
ie the parent of all things; the ſupporter, 
25 the container, the ſurrounder of all things; 
> which are | all ] diſſolving for the birth of 
ut ſuch others as themſelves. Wilt thou 
8 ever be able, ſo to live a fellow- citizen 
£Y of * Gods and men, as, neither, in a- 
3 ny reſpect, + to complain of them, nor 
» be diſapproved by them. 

1 2. $ OBSERVE what your nature de- 
Il 7 mands as far as you are under the govern- 
Ad ment of mere vegetative nature, 'Then 
* do that, and approve it, if your nature, 

N 2 as 
ou 
in- + II. Corinth, VI. 10.“ Having nothing, yet 
u ? « poſlefling all things. But the whole paſſage from 
es verſe 3 to 11, is of the ſame kind, and extremely 
t? beautiful. “ Rom. VIII. 28. All things work 
u. together for good to them who love God.“ 
ur $ The univerſe: See, IV. 23. ** Philip. III. 
at 20. Our converſation, (or as it may be rather tran- 
nd « ſlated, the city we belong to,) is in heaven.“ 
ut 


8 +Ff Rom. XIV, 18. “ Acceptable to God and 
- x *© approved of men.” See XII. 12. and 24. 
FF See the note at V. 36. | 
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as an animal, won't be thence rendered 
the worſe. Next you muſt obſerve what 
your nature, as an animal, demands. And 
take to yourſelf every thing of this kind, 
if your nature, as a rational-animal, won't 
be thence rendered the worſe. Now tis 
plain the rational nature is alſo ſocial. So, 
uſe theſe rules, and trouble yourſelf for 
none further, | 

3. WHATEVER happens, happens ſuch 
as you are either formed by nature able 
to bear it, or not able to bear it. If ſuch 
as you are by nature form'd able to bear, 
bear it and fret not: But if ſuch as you 
are not naturally able to bear, don't fret ; 
for when it has conſum'd you, itſelf will 
periſh, Remember, however, you are 
by nature form'd able to bear whatever it is 
in the power of your own opinion to make 
ſupportable or tolerable, according as you 


conceive it advantageous, or your duty, 


to do ſo. 
4. Ir he is going wrong, teach him hu- 


manely, and ſhow him his miſtake. If 


this be impoſſible for you, blame your- 
ſelf; or not even yourſelf. ; 

5. WHATEVER happens to you, it 
was before preparing for you from eterni- 
ty; and the concatenation of cauſes had, 
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from eternity, interwoven your ſubſiſtence 


> with this contingency. 
at 6. WHETHER all be atoms, or there be 
4 [ preſiding |] natures, let this be laid down 
d, as indiſputable ; that I am a part of the 
at whole; and the whole muſt be conduct. 
15 ed by its own nature, be that what it will: 
„ and that J am in ſome manner {ociall 
or connected with the parts which are of the 
+ ſame kind with myſelf. For while I re- 
h member this, I ſhall, as I am a part, be 
ie diſſatisfied with nothing appointed me by 
ch the whole, For nothing advantageous to 
i the whole is hurtful to the part. For the 
du 4 whole has nothing in it but what is adyan- 
F tagcous to itſelf; that being common to 
ul all natures ; and the nature of the whole 
has this further, that it can't be forc'd by 
any external cauſe, to produce any thing 
Ke hurtful to itſelf, By remembering, then, 
du IJ am a part of ſuch a whole, I ſhall be 
J» well pleaſed with every thing which 
comes from it. And as far as I am in 
Tr ſome manner one of the ſame family with 
1 the parts of the ſame kind with me, I will 


be guilty of nothing unſocial; nay, I will 
rather aim at the good of my kind; turn 
the whole bent of my will to the public 
} na, and withdraw it from the con- 
trary. When I accompliſh theſe things 
3 FR, U 3 | 1 
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in this manner, my life muſt needs run 
ſmooth and clear: Juſt ſo, as you would 
judge a citizen in a happy flow of life, 


who was going on in a courſe of action 


profitable-for his fellow citizens, and glad- 
ly embracing whatever is appointed him 
by the city. 

7. Fur parts of the whole, all the 
parts, I mean, which the univerſe con- 
tains, muſt needs be in a ſtate of corrup- 
tion. Let this expreſſion be uſed for de- 


noting a ſtate of change. If then, I ſay, . 


this be both evil and neceſſary to them, 
the whole cannot poſſibly be in a right 
ſtate; ſince the parts are prone to change, 
and remarkably form'd for corrupting.— 
For, whether did nature herſelf take in 
hand to do evil to the parts of herſelf, 
and to make them both ſubject to fall in- 
to evil, and ſuch as of neceſſity have fal- 
len into evil? Or has this happened with- 

out her knowledge ? — Both theſe are e- 
gqually incredible.—And if one, quitting 
the notion of a | preſiding ] nature; mean 
only that things are ſo conſtituted ;- how ri- 
diculous ! to ſay, the parts of the whole, 


by their very conſtitution, tend to change; 
and yet be ſurpris'd; or fretted, at any 


thing, as happening contrary to the nature 
_ of things: ſpecially, too, as the — 
| 0 
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of every thing is into thoſe very elements 


of which it is e e For it is either a 


diſſipation of thoſe elements of which it 
was a mixture; or a converſion of them: 
of the ſolid to the carthy, and the ſpiri- 
tuous to the aerial. So that theſe tos are 
taken into the plan of the whole, which 
1s either to undergo + periodical confla- 
grations, or be renewed by perpetual 
changes. And don't think you had all 
the earthy and the aerial parts from your 
birth, They were late acceſſions yel- 
terday or the day before, by your food, 
and the air you breathed. Theſe accel- 
ſions, therefore, are changed, and not 
what your mother bore. Grant that this 
their change * into the peculiar nature of 
your body makes you cling earneſtly to 
them, it alters nothing of what I was 
juſt now ſaying. 

8 Ix you take to yourſelf theſe names, 
a good man, one of a high ſenſe of 
honour, modeſty, veracity ; one of attention 
of mind, conformity of mind, elevation 
of mind; take care you never change 


them for others, And if you happen to 


lole them at any time, run quickly back 
| to 


+ See V. 13. and the rote. This paſfage 
is extremely obſcure, critics only geſs at ſo. ue ſort 


of meaning to it. 
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to them. And remember, by attention of 
mind you meant to denote, that your 
knowlege, in every thing, be always 
founded on a thorough unbyaſſed inqui- 
ry into the true nature of the objects; and 
that nothing enter your mind without be- 
ing carefully examined : .By conformity 


of mind ; a willing acceptance of every 


thing appointed by the common nature. 
Py elevation of mind; the raiſing the 
thinking part ſuperior to any pleaſant or 
painful commotion of the fleſh, to the lit- 
tle views of fame, to death, and all ſuch 
things. If, then, you ſtedfaſtly keep to 
theſe names, without affecting or deſir- 
ing theſe appellations from others, you 
will be quite another man ; and enter 
into quite another life. For, to conti- 
nue ſuch a one as you have been till now, 
and ſubject to the diſtraction and pollu- 
tion of ſuch a life, is the part of + one ex- 
tremely inſenſible, and fond of life; and 
who is like one of thoſe half devoured 
combatants with the wild beaſts | in the 
public ſhows ] who, when covered with 
wounds and gore, yet beg to be preſerv- 


ed till to morrow; even to be expoſed a- 


gain to the ſame jaws and fangs. Reſo- 
lutely force yourſelf into theſe few cha- 


| 7 racters 
+ Propter vitam viveadi perdere cauſas. 
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racters; and, if you are able to abide in 
them, abide, as one who has removed 
and ſettled in the & fortunate Iſlands. But 
if you perceive you fall from them, and 
2 ſucceed not thoroughly [in your intention 
to abide in them, ] retire boldly into ſome 
corner, where you may prevail, f by meet- 
ing with leſs oppoſition] or, even, de- 
part out of life altogether; yet not an- 
& gry | that you could not prevail; ] but 
with ſimplicity, liberty, and modeſty ; 
having at leaſt perform'd this one thing 
well, in life, that you have in this man- 
ner departcd out of it. Now, it will great- 
ly aſſiſt you to keep in mind theſe names, 
if you keep in mind the Gods, and that 
they don't want $ adulation and flatte- 


1 


= * The poetical repreſentations of the tranquillity 
and happineſs of theſe iſlands of the bleſſed are well 
known. 

This ſentiment, occurs often in the ſcriptures, 
particularly in the goth pſalm, and iſt chap. of Ifaiah ; 
and ſeems not to have been uncommon among the 
7 heathens themſelves; as appears by the following frag- 
ment of a dramatic poet, which is no way aggravated 
in the tranſlation. | 
25 Is there, on earth, a man, ſo much a fool ; 

So filly in credulity ; who thinks 
That fleſhleſs bones and the fry'd bile of beaſts, 
Which were not food even for a hungry dog, 
Ave offerings that the Gods delight to take 3 


By - 
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ry from their worſhippers, but that all 
beings indued with reaſon. ſhou'd be- 
come + like unto themſelves: Keep in 
mind too that that is a fig-tree, which 
performs the buſineſs of a fig-tree; a dog, 
which performs that of a dog ; a bee, that 
of a bee; and a man who performs the 
buſineſs of a man. 
9. TRE public diverſions [which you 
muſt attend in Rome; ] the Wars Ca- 
broad, ] the conſternation, ſtupidity, and 
llavery of thoſe about you, will wipe 
| out 


And theſe the honours they expect from men: 
Or, on account of theie, will favour flew, 
Tho? robbers, pyrates, nay tho' tyrants be 
Tue offerers. 


Compoſitum jus faſque animo, ſanctoſque receſſus 
entis, et incoftum generoſo pectus Honeſto; 
Haec cedo ut admoveam templis, et farre litabo. 
Perſius ſat. 2. 


+ This is the ſame with the grand chriſtian doc- 


dee Cem. Alex. Strom. 7c 


7 
N 
: 


trine of the divine life. (a) To be transformed into 


* the ſame image with God. 
ed to the image of his Son. 
as I the Lord your God am holy. 


(c) Ye ſhall be holy 
(4) Pure as 


(5) To be conform- i 


* God your father is pure. Righteous even as he 


is righteous. (e) Merciful as your father allo is 


* merciful. (/) Be ye therefore perfect even as 
Cle- if 
mens Alex. teſtifies too, more than once, that he 


your father which is in heaven is perfect.“ 


found the ſame doctrine in Plato: See Gataker on 
this place. 


. : % 4 4 4 0 
. 11. Cor. a 
1 

2 = 


Cor. 


+ ©. 


* 
34 
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out daily, [if you take not heed, ] thoſe 


ſacred maxims ; unleſs + you have ſettled 


them upon a thorough conſideration of 
nature, and laid them up m your mind. 
You ought ſo to think, and act, on every 
occaſion, that, while you are diſcharg- 
ing any external office, your contemp- 
lative powers may, at the ſame time, be 


® exerting themſelves, and & your conſi- 
| dence in yourlelt, from - right know- 


ledge of things, be preſerv'd; unobſerv- 
ed perhaps, but not deſignedly concealed, 
For, then, you will enjoy ſimplicity ; 


then, a dignity of deportment ; then, an 
accurate inquiry into every thing which 


© 


occurs; what it is in its real nature; what 
place and rank it has in the univerlc ; 
how long it is naturally fitted to laſt; what 
1 it 


x. 11. Cor. 3, 18. 2. Rom. 8, 29. 3. Levit. 
W419, 2. and I. Peter 1, 16. 4. 1 John 3, 3, 7. 
. Luke 6. 35. 6. Matth. 5. 48. 
I The text is corrupt here. The tranſlation is 
according to a conjecture of Gataker's. 
his is the fartheſt that can be from what 
e commonly call ſelf-ſufficiency, or a ſtiff and ſelf- 
willed temper. It is a virtue highly neceſſary in 
ſome of the ſweeteſt characters; who, often, from 
too modeſt a difidence of themſelves, ſubmit their 
gown finer ſentiments, and allow themſelves to be 
A guided and led wrong, by men of far leſs genius 
nd worth than tnemſelves, whoſe low views their 
pn candour makes them not ſuipect. | 
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it is compos'd of; who may poſſeſs it; 
and who may give it, and take it away. 

10. Tu E ſpider exults if it has caught 
a fly: another, if he has caught a little 
hare ; another, if a little fiſh in a purſe- 
net; another, if he has hunted down 
wild-boars; another, if, bears; another, 
if he has conquered the Sarmatians. Are 
not all theſe robbers alike, if you exa- 
mine their ſentiments? + | 
11. ACQUIRE a method of contem- 

plating how all things change into, one | 
another. Apply conſtantly to this part 
{of philoſophy, ] and exerciſe your- 
{elf thoroughly in it. For there is nothing 
ſo proper as this for raiſing you to an ele- 

vation and greatneſs of mind. He Who i 
does this, has already put off the body, 
and being ſenſible how inſtantly he muſt 
depart from among men, and leave all theſe 
things behind him, reſigns himſelf entire- 


ly to * juſtice, in whatever he does him- + 

ſelf; . 

bre 

+ "This has probably been occaſioned by the be- $5 
haviour of ſome of his officers, upon ſeizing parties WW «« 

of the Sarmatians, with whom the Romans were % a 

then at war ; and deſigned to repreſs the vanity of WW e! 

conquerors. * Juſtice is taken here in the ex- . 

tenſive platonic ſenſe, regarding not only what are * 

called che rights of ind, but comprehending * 


: 


reſignation to God, and all the kindeſt ſocial virtues. | 
See, XI. 20. at the end; and, XII. 1. | 


* 
% 


By. 
We 


75 4 


3 


feelf; and to the nature of the whole, in 
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every thing elſe which happens. What 


any one may ſay or think of him, or do 


againſt him, on this he ſpends not a 
thought. He ſatisfies himſelf with theſe 
two things: With acting juſtly in what 
he is at preſent doing; and with loving 


þ | what is at preſcnt appointed for him, He 


has thrown off all hurry and buſtle ; and 
has no other will but this, to + go on in 
the ſtraight way * according to the law; 
and to 8 follow God in the ſtraight way. 
12. War need of ſuſpicions | about the 


event? ] Since you can conſider what ought 
to be done: and if you underſtand that 
lurely, go on inthe road to it, calmly, and 


inflexibly *. But if you are not ſure, ſu- 


1 ſpend, and conſult the beſt adviſers. If 


you meet with any obſtacles in the way, 


proceed with a prudent caution, accord- 


X ing 
Þ+ See, V. 3. See, II. 16. at the end. 
$ According to Gataker, Antoninus has here be- 


© fore his eye the following paſſage of Plato in the 


4th book of the laws. ** God, in whoſe hand is 
* the beginning, end, and middle of all things, 
% purſues the ſtraight way; going about every 
* where, according to nature. He is always attend- 
ed by juſtice, who puniſhes thoſe who come ſhore 
« in their obſervance of the divine law ; The man 
* who is about to live happy, keeps cloſe by her, 
** and follows God along with her. | 


The reading in the original here is uncertain, 
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1 
ing to the means you have; keeping 


cloſe to what appears juſt. For that is ol 
the beſt mark to aim at. Since the fail- F © 
ing in that is the only proper miſcarriage. | 
He who, in every thing, follows reaſon Þ N 


{ or the law of his nature] is always at 
leifure, and yet ready for any buſineſs ; F . 


always cheartul, and yet compoſed. C 18 
13. As ſoon as you awake, immedi- * 
ately alk yourſelf, Will it be of conſe- ge 


quence to you, if what is juſt and good 
be done by ſome other perſon? It will 
not. Have you forgot, thoſe who aſſume * : 
fuch airs of importance in their praiſes ® b 

and cenſures of others, what kind of men 
they are in bed, and at table? What their 
actions are; what they ſhun, and what 
purſue? What they ſteal, and what they 
rob? Not with feet and hands, but with 
their moſt precious part; by which one 
may, if he has the will, procure to him- 
ſelt faith, honour and modeſty, truth, +8 
law, and a good divinity within, | which 3 
is the ſupreme felicity or good fortune. ] 


14. To the preſiding ] nature, which 1 of 
gives and reſumes again all things, the ſol 
well inſtructed mind, poſſeſſed of a ſenſe it 

off 
=? CA 


+ The grand law of promoting the perfection 
of the whole, obedience to which is the ſupreme? 
happmels. B. VIII. 2. and X. 25. g |. 


ping 


? 


- 
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ol honour and decency, ſays; © Give 


. CET Ac AY 


I a — wm n 


hat thou willeſt: take back what thou 


“ willeſt,” And this he ſays not with an 
arrogant oſtentation, but with obedience 
alone, and good will to her. 

15. Tus remainder you have of life 
is-{mall. Live, as if on a [lonely | moun- 
tain. For 'tis no matter whether there or 
here, if one, where ever he lives, conſi- 
ders the univerſe as a city. Let men ſec 
and know you to be a man indeed, living 
according to nature, If they cannot bear 
with you, let them put you to death. For 
beiter ſo than live as they do. 

16. SPEND your time no longer, in 
diſcourſing on what are the qualities of the 
good-man ; but in actually being ſuch. 

17. FREQUENTLY repreſent to your 
imagination a view of the whole of time, 
and the whole of ſubſtance : And that e- 
very individual thing 1s, in ſubſtance, as 
a grain of millet ; and, in duration, as 2 
* turn of a wimble. | 

18. CoNns1DER, with attention, each 
of the things around you as already diſ- 
ſolving, and in a ſtate of change, and, as 
it were, corruption, or diſſipation ; or, as 
each formed by nature ſuch as to dic. 

X 2 19. WHAT 


This a proverbial ſimile for things that paſs in 
a moment. 


= . 
1 


7 
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19. WHA ſort of men are they when 15 
eating, ſleeping, procreating, eaſing na- 18 
ture, and the like! And, then, what 
ſort of men when + diſtributing their lar- 2 
geſſes, and elate with pride; or angry, and £2 
ſharply rebuking with a ſtately inſolence! in 
To how many were they, but lately, F 
faves, and on what accounts and in ne 
what condition will they ſhortly be ? j 

20. THAT is for the advantage of ye 
each which the nature of the whole brings 111 
to each. And for his advantage at that fad 
time, at which ſhe brings it. 5 

21. „ EART R loves the rain; F 
« And the majeſtic Ether loves | the P 
6“ earth.” ] The univerſe, alſo, loves to 7: 
do that which is going to happen. I ſay, T 
then to the univerſe; $ * What thou lov- T 
eſt I love.” Is not our common ** phraſe 

according m 
+ This word is uncertain in the original. * 
From Euripides. $ ens, in as amat 
in latin for /o/er. Thus Epictetus, Ar- | 
rian II. 16.“ Have the courage to lift up your Wo 
eyes to God, and ſay: Uſe me, after this, for Sr 
« what oy roger ooh Ayo ons * 
*© Cur wi . againſt nothing w 
© ſeems proper to thee. And IV. 7, Iag- 8. 


„here to him as a ſervant and attendant. His 
«« purpoſe, his defire, and in a word, his will, is 
mine alſo.” Thus alſo Seneca in s antithetical 

f way 
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according to fact, when we ſay © ſuch a 
thing loves to be ſo, [to denote that it 
18 alta or natural. ] | 

22. EITHER you are living here, and 
now habituated to it: Or going hence, 
and that was your will : Or you are dy- 
ing, and have finiſhed your public of- 
fices in life. Now beſides theſe there is 
nothing elſe, So, take courage. 

23. LET this be always manifeſt to 
you: That a country retirement is juſt 
like any other place; and that + all things 
are the ſame there as on the mountain-top, 
or at the wild ſea-coaſt, or any where. 
For you may always meet with that of 
Plato, who ſays, © [The wiſeman ever 
enjoys retirement; | he makes the city. 
* wall ſerve him for a ſhepherd's fold 
“on a hilltop.” 

24. WHAT is my governing-part to 
me? and to what purpoſes am I now 
uſing it? Is it void of underſtanding ? 1s 
"5 of It 


way. Epiſt. 96, „I don't [barely] obey God, 
* but [cordially] aſſent to him. I follow him from 
** inclination, and not neceſſity. So that reſigna- 
tion to the will of God, in the higheſt ſenſe, ap 
pears to have been a maxim univerſal among the 
Stoics. 

1 * To what place ſoever I go, there I can en- 
“ joy the ſun, &..“ and there the ſociety 
Hof the Gods,” Epictet. II. 23. 
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it looſened and rent off from ſociety ? Is 
it glewed to, and incorporated with the 
fleſh, ſo 2s to turn which way that 
pleaſes ? | 
25. Hg who flies from his maſter is a 
fugitive-Nave. Now, the law is our ma- 
ſter ; and ſo the tranſgreſſor of the law is 
the fugitive : and he, alſo, who is griev- 
ed, or angry, or afraid, becauſe any 
thing has happened, or is happening, or 
formerly happened, of theſe things which 
are ordered by him who governs all : 
Who is + the law, appointing to every 
one what is proper for him. He, then, 
who is afraid, or grieved, or angry, is 
the fugitive-ſlave. | 
25. WHEN one has caſt the ſeed into 
the womb, he departs : another cauſe re- 
ceives it, operates, and finiſhes the in- 
fant, Wonderful production from ſuch a 
beginning ! Again, the infant lets the food 
down its throat ; and then another cauſe 
receives 


+ This paſſage clears up many others where the 
fame word occurs obſcurely. See, VII. 31. 

Thus alſo, the author of the book de Mundo, 
which under Ariſtotle's name; chap. 6. For 
„ our law, exactiy impartial to all, is God; inca- 
* pable of amendment or change; more excellent, 
« I think, and ſt ble, than thoſe written on the ta- 
„ bles of Solon.” 
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receives it, and transforms it into [or- 
gans of ] ſenſation, motion, and, in a 
word, lite, and ſtrength, and other things 
how many and ſurpriſing! Contemplate 
therefore, theſe things, tho? done ſo ve- 
ry covertly, and view the power [which 
produces them ] in the ſame way as you 
view the power which makes bodies tend 
downwards or upwards : not with your 
eyes, indeed ; yet no leſs manifeſtly. 

27. FREQUENTLY reflect, how all 
things which happened formerly were 
Juſt ſuch as happen now. Reflect, alſo, 
that ſuch too will thoſe be which are to 
enſue. And place before your eyes the 
whole, . which you have ever known, e1- 
ther from your own experience, or anci- 
ent hiſtory; dramas, and ſcenes, all of 
the ſame kind. Such as the whole court 
of Hadrian; the whole court of Antoni- 
nus ; the whole court of Philip ; of A- 
lexander; of Croeſus. For all theſe were 
of the ſame kind | with your own ] only 
compoſed of other perſons, | 

28. Cox cEIVE every one, who is 
grie ved, or ſtorms, at any thing whatever, 
to be like the pig in a ſacrifice, which 
kicks and ſcreams, while under the knife. 
Such too is he, who, on his couch, de- 
plores in ſilence, by himſelf, that we "ws 

all 
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all tied to our fate. Conſider, too, that, 
only to the rational animal it is given to 
follow + willingly what happens. But 
the bare following is a neceſſity upon 
all. 

29. Look attentively on each particu- 
lar thing you are doing; and aſk your- 
ſelf, if death be a terror becauſe it de- 
prives you of this. 

30. * WHEN you are offendcd at a 
fault of any one, immediately turn to 
yourſelf; and conſider, what fault of a 
like kind you yourſelf commit. Such as 
Judging money to be good; or pleaſure; 
or 


+ Epitetus. II. 16. All theſe, ſorrow, fear, 
« envy, defire, effeminacy, intemperance, it is im- 
poſſible for you to throw off, otherways than by 
* looking up to God, giving yourſelf up to him, 
«« piouſly embracing all ke orders. Nay tho? your 
„will be otherways, yet with all your wailing and 
80 proaning, you muſt ſtill follow him, as the frong- 
40 

. It is recorded of Plato, that he practiſed habi- 
tually this maxim. In Epictetus too the following di- 
vine paſſage is of the ſame kind, IV. 4. I attend 
„to what men ſay, and how they act, not with 
any bad intention, or that I may have matter of 
* blaming, or laughing at them; but I turn in- 
<< to myſelf to ſee if I too, commit the ſame faults. 
«© [my next inquiry is] how ſhall I get free of them ? 
« If I alfo was ſubject formerly to the ſame weak- 
« neſs, and am not now; *'Tis To Gop I cryz 
* THE PRAISE,” 
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ſoon, then, will your change come ? And Tai 
why 1s it not ſufficient to you to paſs this _ 


ſhort ſpace gracefully [in this univerſe. ] | 
How fine. a + ſubje& of employment to P 


yourſelf are you ſhunning ? For, what are MW © 
all things but exerciſes for that rational nl 
power which hath viewed all things that luz 
occur in life, with accuracy, and accord: 0 
ing to their true natures ?- Stay, then, till ine 


you make all theſe things familiar to fu 
yourſelf : As the e ſtomach _ ut 
e 


all things to itſelf: As * the ſhining my 
turns whatever you throw on it, into flame Ml . 
and ſplendor. 28 


32. LE nobody have it in his pow. ©. 
er to ſay with truth of you, that you are . 
not a man of ſumplicity, candour and good-| __ 
neſs. But let him be miſtaken, Wwhoe ** 
ver has ſuch an opinion of you. Now, 3 
all this is in your own power: For, what f a 
is he who hinders to be good, and 
lingle-hearted ? Only « do you determine if th 
to live no longer if you are not to be ſuch © 


a man. For neither does 5 reaſon, in that * 
caſe, require you ſhould, | ber 
33. Ix this preſent matter you arc} 1 
employ'd about, what can be done orſſ 1 
2 FIT Shad 

| BY ast 

I See VII. 68. * See the ſame fie for: 


beautifully apply'd, IV. 1. $ See IX. 20% 


. 
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laid in the ſoundeſt, [and moſt upright] 
manner? For, whatever that be, you are 
at liberty to do or ſay it. And don't make 
pretences, as if hindered. You will ne- 
ver ceaſe from groaning (on repining, ] 
till once you be ſo affected, that ſuch as 
luxury is to the men of pleaſure, ſuch be 
to you the doing, in every ſubject of ac- 
tion that is thrown in your way, or falls 
into it, thoſe things which are properly 
ſuitable to the frame and conſtitution of 
man. For, every thing, which you are at 
liberty to perform according to your own 
proper nature, you mult conceive to be 
a delightfull enjoyment ; and you have 
this liberty every where. Now, to the 
cylinder, it is not given to move every 
where 1n 1ts proper motton : Nor to the 
water: Nor to the fire: Nor to any of 
thoſe other things which are governed by 
a nature or a ſoul irrational: For there 
are many: things which reſtrain, and ſtop 
them. But intelligence and reaſon can 
purſue the courſe it is naturally fitted for, 
and wills, thro' every obſtacle. Place 
before your eyes this eaſineſs with which 
reaſon goes on through all obſtacles, as 
the fire upward, as the ſtone downward, 
as the cylinder on the declivity; and ſeek 


=P bor nothing further, For the other ſtops 


_ 


— 
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are, either thoſe of the inſenſible carcaſe, 
or ſuch as don't hurt the man, or do him 
any evil, unleſs by opinion, and by Rea - 
ſon's own yielding itſelf to them, other- 
ways he who ſuffered by them, wou'd 
himſelf preſently have become evil. In 
all other fabrics, indeed, whatever evil 
happens to them, the ſufferer itſelf there- 


by becomes the worſe. But, here, if 1 


may ſay ſo, the man becomes even the 
better, and the more praiſe-worthy, by 
making a right uſe of what falls acroſs 
to him. Upon the whole, remember, no- 
thing hurts him who 1s by nature a citizen, 


which hurts not the city. Nor hurts the 


city, which hurts not the law. Now 
none of theſe things called misfortunes 
hurt the law. So, what hurts not the 
law, neither hurts the city nor the citizen, 

34. To him, whoſe heart the true max- 
ims have pierced, the ſhorteſt, the moſt 
common hintis a ſufficient memorial to keep 
himſelf free of ſorrow and fear. Such as, 


+ Some leaves the winds blow down : the fruitful wood 
more mean-while; which in W ap- 
Of men, thus, ends one race, While one is born. 
+ Iliad VI. 148. Brevity is chiefly ſtudied in the 
tranſlation of theſe three lines of the Iliad ; as de- 
ſigned for a ſhort hint, 
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ſe, vour children, too, are little leaves; and 
m MK theſe are leaves too, who declaim with 
2+ A ſuch important airs of aſſurance, and ſound 


forth the praiſes of others, or, on the con- 
trary, curſe them; or, who privately cen- 
ſure and ſneer at them. In the ſame 
manner, theſe are leaves, alſo, who are 
to preſerve your ſurviving fame. For all 
theſe, © in ſpring-tide appear.” 'Then 
the wind ſhall preſently throw them down, 
And the forreſt breed others in their ſtead, 
The ſhort-lived exiſtence is common to 
them all. Yet are you dreading or court- 
ing them, as if they were to be eternal. 


And him, who carries you out to your 
funeral, ſhall another bewail. 

35. THe ſound eye ought to behold 
[with caſe | all the objects of fight ; and 
not ſay, I want the green :” for that is 
like one who has fore eyes. The ſound ear, 
and ſenſe of ſmelling, ought to be ready for 
all the objects of hearing and ſmelling; and 
the ſound ſtomach be equally diſpoſed for 
all forts of food, as a miln for all it is 
framed to grind. So alſo the ſound mind 
ought to be ready for all things which 
happen. That mind which ſays, © Let 
my children be preſerved ; and let all 
men applaud whatever 1 do;” is an eye 


1 which 


Nay, in a lutle, you will cloſe your eyes. 
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which ſeeks the green objects; or teeth, 


which ſeek the tender food, 

6. THERE is no man.of ſo happy a 
lot, but that, when he dies, ſome of the 
by-ſtanders will rejoice at the + evil which 
befalls him. Was he good and wiſe? Will 
there not be ſome-body, who, at his-death, 
will ſay within himſelf? © I ſhall at laſt 
get breathing from this ſtrict tutor. He 
% was not indeed ſevere to any of us, 
& Yet I was ſenſible he tacitly condemn- 
« ed us. Thus will they ſay of the 
good man. But, in my ol how many 
other reaſons are there, for which, mul- 
titudes wou'd gladly get rid of me? This 
you may reflect on, when a-dying; * and 
depart with the leſs regret, when you 
conſider, © I am going out of ſuch a life, 
46 that, in it, my very partners, for whoſe 
& ſakes I underwent and ſtruggled with ſo 
& many labours, put up ſo many prayers, 
had ſo many cares, thoſe very men are 
& wiſhing me to be gone; hoping from 


te thence, *tis likely, for ſome other ſatis- 
faction.“ Who, then, would ſtrive for 
a longer ſtay here? Don't, however, on 
this account, go off leſs benign toward | 


them. 


+ Death being in their opinion an evil. 
* 'This is one of thoſe he calls popular ſupports, 
which yet ſtrike the heart: See IX. 3. 
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them. But preſerve your own manners, 
and continue to them friendly, bene vo- 
lent, and propitious : and, on the other 
hand, don't go off, as torn away ; but 
as, when one dies a gentle death, the 
ſoul comes caſily out of the body; ſuch 
alſo ought your departure from theſe 
men to be. For nature had knit and ce- 
mented you to them: But now ſhe parts 
you. I part, then, as from relations; not 
reluctant however, but peaceable, For 
death, too, is one of the things according 
to nature. 

37. Accus rox yourſelf, as much as 
poſſible, in every thing any one is doing, 
to conſider with yourſelf; What end does 
he refer this to? But, begin, at home; 
and examine yourſelf firſt. 

38. REMEMBER, 'tis that which lies 
hid within, which draws and turns you * 
as the wires do the puppet. Tis that, is 
eloquence: That, life: That, if I may 
ſay ſo, is the man. Never blend with it, in 
your imagination, this ſurrounding earthen 
veſſel, and theſe little organs. They are 
but like the ax, Lan tool of any artizan, ] 
with this only difference, that they are 

28 © naturally 


7 Paſſions and opinions in the mind. 
See this term explained, at II, 2. in the note. 


— 


— — — 


theſe parts are of any more ſervice, with- | 


the pen, to the writer; or the whip, to J 
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naturally united with us: ſince, none of 


out the cauſe which moves and ſtops 
them, than the ſhuttle is to the weaver; 


the charjotcer, 
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rf 


* HES E are the privileges of the 
rational ſoul : It contemplates 

itſelf : It forms or faſhions itſelf in all 
parts: It makes itſelf ſuch as it deſires: 
I The fruit it bears, itſelf enjoys; where- 
as, others enjoy the fruits of vegetables 


and lower animals: It always obtains its 


end, whenſoever the cloſe of life may 
88 overtake it. In the dance, or the drama- 
tic action, if by any thing interrupted, 
4 the whole action is made incomplete; 

but, as to the ſoul, in whatever part of 

n. or whereſoever, overtaken by 
7 death, the paſt action * may be a com- 


of plete 


f See IX. 10. 

As the ſupreme excellence of the rational foul 
8 F is, according to the Stoics, an entire conformity to 
the will of the preſiding mind, or agreement with 
nature; and this is their ſupreme and only happi- 
neſs: He who acts well the part appointed to him, 
whether a long or a ſhort one, has attained to the 
© greateſt happineſs and perfection of his nature. Hence 
3 2 their paradox that ** length of time is of no impor- 
tance to happineſs.” All obſtacles to our deligns 
about external things, afford new occaſions of the 
7 bolt actions, thoſe which are moſt conformable to 

: nature; 


S 
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complete whole, without any defect. So 
that, I may ſay, © I have obtained all 
* which is mine.” Nay, further, it ranges 
around the whole univerſe, and the void 


fpaces beyond; views its extent; ſtretches 
mto the immenſity of duration, and oon- 


ſiders and comprehends the periodical re- i 
novation of the whole. It diſcerns, alſo, 
that thoſe who come after us ſhall ſce © 


nothing new; and that our predeceſſors 
ſaw no more than we have feen. Nay, one 
who has lived but forty years, if of any 


tolerable underſtanding, has, becauſe of Ny 


the uniformity of all things, ſeen, in a man- 
ner, all that is paſt and future. Theſe, 
too, are the properties of the rational ſoul : 
love to all aroundus; truth, and modeſty ; 


and the reſpecting nothing more than it- 


felf. Which, too, is the property of the 
+ law. Thus, there is no difference be- 


tween right reaſon and the * reaſon of 
juſtice, 


2, You may be enabled to deſpiſe 8 
ong, or the dance, or the 
admired 


the delightful 


nature: Such as reſignation to the will of God ; 


good-will toward thoſe who oppoſe us ; ſubmiſſion 


to any diſtreſſes, or to an early death, happening by 4 
the divine providence. And thus our part may al- 


ways be complete. 
+ See X. 25. * Qce X. 12. and the note. 


(„ me?“ For 
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admired exerciſes; if you divide the har- 


monious tune into its ſeveral notes, and 
aſk yourſelf about each of them apart, 
Is it this which ſo charms and conquers 
you would bluſh to own 


that. Do the like as to the dance, about 


each poſture and motion; and the like a- 
bout the exerciſes. 


In general, as to all 
things, except virtue, and the offices of 
virtue, remember to enure yourſelf to a 
low eſtimation of them, by running forth. 
with to their ſeveral parts, and conſider- 
ing them ſeparately. "Transfer the like 
practice to the whole of life. 

3- How happy is that ſoul, which is 
prepared, either to depart preſently from 
the body, or to be extinguiſhed, or dt- 
ſperſed, or to remain along with it! But, 
let this preparation ariſe from its own 
judgment, and not from mere obſtinacy, 
like that of the + Chriſtians; that you 
may 


+ It is no wonder an heathen emperor ſhould 
thus ſpeak of the Chriſtians. It is well known that 
their ardour for the glory of martyrdom was fre- 
2 immoderate; and was cenſured even by 

me of the primitive fathers. This is no diſhonour 
to chriſtianity, that it did not quite extirpate all ſort 
of human frailty. And there is ſomething ſo no- 
ble in the ſtedfaſt lively faith, and the ſtable perſua- 


fion of a future ſtate, which muſt have 3 
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may die conſiderately, with a venerable . 


compoſure ; ſo as even to perſuade others 
into a like diſpoſition ; and without noiſe, 
or oſtentation. | 

4- Have I done any thing ſocial and 
kind? Is not this itſelf my advantage + ? 
Let this thought always occur; and never 
ceaſe to do ſuch actions. 

5. Wu Arx art do you profeſs ? To be 
good. And, how elſe is this to be accom- 
pliſned, but by the great maxims about 
the nature of the whole, and about the 
peculiar * ſtructure and furniture of hu- 
man nature? | 

6. TRAGEDIEsS were, at firſt, intro- 
duced, as remembrancers of the events 
which frequently happen, and muſt hap- 
pen, according to the courſe of nature; 
and to intimate, that, ſuch events, as en- 
tertain us on the ſtage, we ſhould, with- 
out repining, bear upon the greater ſtage 


of the world. You ſee that ſuch things 


muſt be accompliſhed; and, that thoſe pu 


| ons 
this ardour; that it makes a ſufficient apology for 
this weakneſs, and gives the ſtrongeſt confirmation of 
the divine power accompanying the Goſpel. 

+ See the end of the IX. book. 

* This, as it was often mentioned already, is 
ſuch as both recommends to us all pious veneration 
and ſubmiſſion to God, and all ſocial affections; and 
2 ſuch diſpoſitions our chief ſatisfaction and hap- 
pineſs. 
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ſons could not avoid bearing them, who 


made the moſt diſmal exclamations, + A- 
« las Cithceron ! Our dramatic poets have 


many profitable ſayings ; ſuch as that, 


eſpecially, 


«© Me and my children, if the Gods neg- 
mw 


« Tt is for ſome good reaſon.” 

And again, 

« Vain is all anger at the external things.“ 
And 

« For life is, like thc loaden'd car, cut 


| [ down,”? 
And ſuch like. | 


To tragedy ſucceeded the antient come- 
dy; uling a very inſtructive liberty of 
ſpeech; and, by open direct cenſure, 
humbling the pride of the great, 'To 
this end, Diogenes uſed ſomething of the 
ſame nature. Next, conſider well, for 
what purpoſe the middle comedy, and 
the new, was introduced; which, by 
degrees, is degenerated, from the moral 
view, into the mere ingenuity of _ 

cia 


+ This relates to the celebrated tragedy of So- 
phocles, being the exclamation of Oedipus in his di- 
ſtreſs, wiſhing he had periſhed in his childhood when 
he was expoſed on that mountain. 2 
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cial imitation. 
ver, that they, too, contain many uſeful 
admonitions. But, conſider for what * 
purpoſe this whole contrivance of poetry, 
and dramatical pieces, was intended, 

7. How manifeſt is it, that & no other 
courſe of life was more adapted to the 
practice of philoſophy than that you are 
engaged in? 1 

8. ABRANCH broken off from that 
branch to which it adhered, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be broken off from the whole tree. 
Even thus, a man broken off from any 
fellow-man, has fallen off from the ſocial 
community. A branch muſt always be 
broke off by the force of ſomething elle : 
But, a man breaks off himſelf from his 
neighbour, by hatred or averſion ; and is 
not aware. that he thus tears off ap ca 

| | om 


I ſuppoſe, to make us ſee, that many calami- 
ties, unlucky accidents, crimes, frauds, oppreſſions, 
and cunning artifices, are to be expected in the world; 
and to make them ſo familiar to us, that we ſhall 
not be much ſurprifed, or loſe preſence of mind, and 
proper ſelf-· command and recollection, when they 
happen. $ This is an amiable notion of 
providence, that it has ordered for every good man 
that ſtation of life, and thoſe circumſtances, which 
infinite wiſdom foreſaw were fitteſt for his ſolid im- 
provement in virtue, according to that original diſ- 
poſition of nature which God ad given him. | 


'Tis well known, howe- | 
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from the whole political union. But, this 
is the ſingular gift of Jupiter, who conſti- 
tuted this community, to mankind, that 
we may again re-untte in this continuity, 
and grow together, and become natural 

arts, completing the whole. ' Yet, ſuch 
Ea happening often, make the re- 
union and the reſtitution more difficult. 
In general, there is a conſiderable differ- 
ence, between a branch which has always 
grown along, and conſpired, with the 
tree; and one which has been broken off, 


and ingrafted again. Of theſe, ſay the 


gardeners, they may + make one tree in 
appearance with the ſtock, but not make 

an uniform whole with it. 
9. TyHEy who oppoſe you, in your 
progreſs according to right reaſon ; as they 
cannot force you to quit the ſound. courſe 
of action; ſo, let them not turn you off from 
your 


+ There is great difficulty in aſcertaining the text 
here, and apprehending well what is intended by the 
terms of gardening alluded to. In genera], tis the 
author's intention to ſhew how much a continued in- 
nocence of manners is preferable to even the moſt 
thorough repentance after groſs vices; as to the in- 
ward tranquillity, and uniform ſatisfaction, of the 
ſoul with itſelf. To this refer many thoughts in the 
former books, about the advantage of being al- 
< ways ſtraight and upright, rather than one reftik- 
< ed and amended.” 


* 
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your kind affections toward themſelves. 

Vigitantly perſiſt in both theſe ; not only 
in the ſtable judgment and practice, but 
in all meekneſs toward thoſe who attempt 
to hinder you, or otherwiſe give you trou- 
ble. Tis a ſign of weakneſs, either to be 
enraged at them, or deſiſt from the right 
practice, and give up yourſelf as defeat- 
ed. Both are deſerters from their poſt, 
the coward, and he who is alienated in 
affection from one by nature a-kin to him, 
and who ought to be beloved. 

10. NATURE Cannot be inferior to art: 
The arts are but imitations of nature. If 
ſo, that nature which is of all others the 
moſt complete, and moſt comprehenſive, 
cannot be inferior to the moſt artificial 
contrivance. Now, all arts ſubje& and 
ſubordinate the leſs excellent to that 
which is more excellent. The univerſal 
nature muſt do the ſame. Hence the ori- 
ginal of + Juſtice ; and from Juſtice ſpring 
the other virtues. Juſtice cannot be pre- 
ſerved, if we are anxiouſly ſollicitous a- 
bout indifferent things, or are eaſily de- 
ceived, raſh in aflent, or inconſtant. 


11. If 

+ The grand point of juſtice is the higheſt love 

to the ſupreme goodneſs and excellence, and reſigna- 

tion to infinite wiſdom; and, next to this, a teddy 

obedience to his will, in all acts of beneſicence and 
goodneſs to our fellows. See X. 12. 
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11. Ir thoſe things which occaſion you 
ſach diſturbance in the keen purſuits or 
dread of them, don't advance to you, but 
ou advance toward them ; reſtrain your 
judgments about them, arid they will ſtand 
motionleſs ; and you will neither purſue 
nor dread them. 

12. Tae foul is as a poliſh'd ſphere, 
when it neither * extends itſelf to any 
thing external, nor yeilds inwardly to it, 
nor is compreſſed in any part; but ſhines 
with that light which diſcovers both the 
truth in other things, and that & within 
itſelf. | | 
13. Doks any one deſpiſe me? Let 
him ſee to it. I ſhall endeavour, not to 
be found acting or ſpeaking any thing 

Z worthy 


That is, as it were, ſtretching into length by 
defires, or admitting other things to ſtick to it by 
too eager and onate fondneſs or anxiety, or 
yielding and ſinking under the preſſure of external 
evils. Sce VIII. 41. 

As the moſt important practical truths are 
found out by attending to the inward calm ſenti- 
ments or feelings of the heart: And this conſtitu- 
tion of heart or ſoul is certainly the work of God, 
who created and till pervades all things; it is juſt 
and natural to conceive all divine and ſocial diſpoſi- 
tions as the work of God: all the great moral max- 
ims deeply affecting the ſoul, and influencing the con- 
dust, are the illumination of God, and @ divine at- 

| traction 


formed to will that every thing ſhould 


traction toward himſelf, and that way of life he re- 
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worthy of contempt. Does any one hate 


me? Let him ſee to it. I ſhall be Kind and I fs. 
good-natured toward all; and even ready J. * 
to ſhew to this man his miſtakes: not to ¶ are ye 
upbraid him, or make a ſhew of my pa- Nus thi 
tience ; but from a genuine goodneſs; as profe 


* that of Phocion, if he was truly ſin- Wl fore. 
cere. Such ſhould be your inward tem- | 
per; ſo that the Gods may ſee 7 
ther angry, nor repining at any thing. k 
For hos ca be vil to you, if ain 2 
what ſuits your nature? Won't thou bear 
whatever is now ſeaſonable to the nature 
of the univerſe, O man ! Thou, who art 


happen which is convenient for the whole. 
14. SUCH as deſpiſe each other, yet 
are fawning on each other. Such as ſtrive 
to ſurpaſs each other, are yet 5 ſubjecting 

themſelves to each other. 
15. How 


I 
quires. . 
Ile Deo plenus ------ | ed 
Hæremus cunct᷑i ſuperis. Templogue tacente, chin 

Nil facimus non ſponte Dei : nec vocibus ullis 
Namen eget : dixitque fimel naſcentihus autor or et 
Quicguid ſcire licet. Lucan. lib. IX. othe 
The ſtory alluded to, is uncertain, Phocion 4 
was of the ſweeteſt and calmeſt temper. the 
By deſiring to obtain their applauſe, or frettirg upo 


when diſappointed ; or by ſuch paſſionate emulation 
or 
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1c. How rotten and inſincere are theſe 


and rofeſſions: © TI reſolve to act with you 
ady WW in all fimplicity and candor.” What 
t to are you doing man ? What need you tell 
: oy us this? It will appear of itſelf. This 
5 


profeſſion: ſhould appear written in the 
fore-head : your temper ſhould ſparkle 
out in your eyes; as the perſon be- 
loved diſcerns the affection in the eyes 
of the lover- - The man of ſimplicity and 


goodneſs ſhould, in this, reſemble ſuch 
as have a diſagreeable ſmell in their arm- 


ture pits; his diſpoſition ſnould be perceived 
** by all who approach him, whether they 


will or not. The oſtentation of ſimplicity 
is like a dagger for inſidious deſigns, No- 


Jet Bl thing is more odious than the friendſhip 
VC Bll of the + wolf. Shun this above all things. 
"3 The man of real goodneſs, ſimplicity, and 


kindneſs, bears them in his eyes, and 
cannot be unobſerved. 

16. THE power of living well is ſeat- 
ed in the ſoul ; if it be indifferent toward 
things which are * indifferent. It will 

2 2 obtain 
or envy, as occaſions a great deal of pain when an- 
other ſucceeds in his defigns. 

+ Alluding to the fable of the treaty ; in which, 
the ſheep gave up their dogs as hoſtages to the wolf, 
. upon his kind profeſſions of friendſhip. 
on * All external things or events ; every thing be- 
or fide virtue and vice. See B. II. 11. 
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obtain this indifference, if it examines 
them well in their parts, as well as in the 
whole; and remembers that none of them 
can form opinions in us, nor approach to 
us; but ſtand ſtill, without motion. Theſe 
judgments we form ourſelves, and as it 
were inſcribe them in ourſelves. We may 
prevent this inſcription ; or, if it lurks 
within, unawares, immediately blot it out. 
Tis but for a ſhort time we ſhall need 
this vigilance. Our life ſhall preſently 
ceaſe. Where is the great difficulty of 
keeping theſe things right? If the opini- 
ons are according to nature, rejoice in 
them: they will fit eaſy. If they are 
contrary to nature, examine what it is 
that ſuits your nature ; and quickly haſte 
after it, tho” attended with no glory, A 
man 1s always excuſed, in purſuing his 
on proper good, 

17. [Cons1DER} whence each thing 
aroſe ; of what compounded; into what 
changed; what the cauſes of the change; 
and that it ſuffers no evi). 

18. [As to thoſe who offend me, let 
me conſider, ] firſt, how I am related to 


them; that we were formed for each o- 


ther; that, in another reſpect, I was ſet 
over them | for their defence, ] as the ram 


over the flock, and the bull oyer the 
herd, 
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herd. Aſcend yet higher. There is ei- 
ther an empire of atoms, or an intelligent 
nature governing the whole. If this lat- 
ter, + the inferior natures are formed for 
the ſuperior, andthe ſuperior for each other, 

AGAIN, conſider * what ſort of men 
they are at table, in bed, and elſewhere 
how neceſſarily they are influenced by 
their own maxims; and with & what high 
opinions of their own wiſdom they enter- 
tain them. 

THrrxDLy, that, if they do right, you 
ought not to take it ill; if wrong, ſure tis 
** unwillingly and ignorantly. Tis unwil- 
lingly, that any ſoul is deprived of truth, 
by erring ; or of juſtice, by a conduct un- 
ſuitable to the object. How uneaſy is it 
to them to be reputed unjuſt, inſenſible, 
eovetous, or injuriouſly offenſive to. all a- 
round them ? 


Z 3 FourTHLY, 


+ This conſideration ſhould have great power in 
reſtraining all anger, malice, or envy : As no event 
kappens but by the permiſſion of ſovereign goodneſs : 
and as the great command of this ſupreme goodneſs, 
intimated in the very conſtitution of nature, is, that 
all intelligent beings ſhould love and do good to each 
other. * 'This thought leads us to pity the 


miſtakes and errors of others, becauſe of their igno- 


rance; and has frequently occurred before. 
See IX. 34. ** See above, II. 1. 
and VIII. 14. with the places referred to there. 


L 
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FouRTHLY, that 4 you have many 
faults of your own, and are much ſuch 
another, And, that, though you abſtain 
from ſome ſuch crimes, - yet you have a 
like ſtrong inclination; however from fear, 
or concern about your character, you ab- 
ſtain from them. TY 

FirTHLY, * you are not ſure they 
have done wrong. Many things may be wit! 
done juſtly, with another intention than ¶ moſ 
you imagine, on ſome ſingular occaſions. WM pert 
A man muſt be well informed of many ¶ caſi 
points, before he can pronounce ſurely thu 


about the actions of others. do 

SIXTHLY, when your anger and re- « 
ſentment is higheſt, remember human Wh « 
life is but for a moment, We ſhall be al! 4 5 
preſently ſtretched out dead corpſes. him 

SEVEN THL, that *tis not the action ſo; 
of others, which diſturbs us. Their ac- dor 
tions reſide in their own ſouls. Our o- this 
pinions alone diſturb us. Away with pro 
them; remove the notion of ſome terri- Wit 
ble evil befallen you, and the anger 1s 

one. How ſhall I remove it? By con- If « 
Edering that what befalls you, has no mo- = 
ral turpitude: And, if you allow any be 
thing elfe to be F evil, you muſt fall into ord, 


| many 
| + See X. 30. * This explains IX. 38. 
5 This reaſoning is frequent among the Stole, 
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many crimes, may become a robber, or 
one of the worſt character. 
E16HnTHLY, what worſe * evils we 
ſuffer by anger and ſorrow for ſuch things, 
than by the things themſelves, about 
which thoſe paſſions ariſe, 

NINTHLV, that meekneſs is invinci- 
ble, where it is genuine, and ſincere 
without hypocriſy. For, what can the 
moſt inſolent do to you, if you ſtedfaſtly 
perſiſt in kindneſs to him, and, upon oc- 
caſion, mildly admoniſh and inſtruct him 
thus, at the very time he is attempting to 
do you an injury? “Don't do ſo, my 
« ſon! Nature ed us for a quite dif- 
“ ferent conduct. You cannot hurt me; 
« you hurt yourſelf, my {on !“ and ſhew 
him tenderly, and in general, that it 1s 
ſo; that bees, and other tribes of animals, 
don't thus behave to their fellows. But, 
this muſt be done without {corn or re- 
proach; with a genuine good-will ; and 
with a calm mind, not ſtung with the in- 

ury 


| J 
If other things are reputed evils beſide vices, fay | 


they, ſome high degrees of theſe natural evils im- 
pending may overpower our virtuous reſolutions. If 
we dread pain, poverty, or death, as great evils ; in 
order to avoid them, we may be tempted to acts of 
injuſtice, to break our faith, or deſert our duty to 
our friends or our country 

That is moral evils, uakind affections, murmur- 
ings againſt providence, | 


N 
* 
. 
» 
4 
| 
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jury, without oſtentation of your philoſo- 
phy, or any view to draw admiration from 
ſpectators; but as deſigned for him alone, 
altho' others may be preſent. Remem- 
ber theſe nine topics, as gifts received 
from the muſes; and begin at length to 


become a man, for the reſt of life. But 
ard againſt flattering men, as well as 


cing angry with them: Both are unſoct- - 


able, and lead to miſchief. And, in all 
anger, recolle&t, that wrath is not the 
manly diſpoſition ; that calm meekneſs, 
as it more becomes the rational nature, 
ſo, it is more manly, Strength, and 
nerves, and fortitude, attend this diſpo- 
ſition, and not the wrathful and repining : 
the nearer this diſpoſition approaches to 
an immunity from paſſion, the nearer is 
it alſo to ſtrength and power. As ſorrow 
is a weak paſſion, ſo is anger, : Both 
have received the wound, and yield to it. 

Ir you want a tenth gift from the pre- 
ſident, Cor, leader,] of the muſes; take 
this: that, to expect bad men ſhould not 
commit faults, is madneſs :. Tis demand- 
ing an impoſſibility. 'To allow them to 
injure others, and demand they ſhou!d 
not injure you, is fooliſh and + tyranical. 


19. THESE 
+ Denying the jus e£quum in populo libero; and 
raiſing yourſelf above the common lot of mankind, 
as 
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19, THESE four diſpoſitions of the 
foul you ſhould chiefly watch againſt ; 
and, if diſcovered, blot them out; by 
faying. thus concerning. each of them. 
This appearance is not certain evidence. 
« This diſpoſition tends to diſſolve the 
“ ſocial community. You could not ſay 
« this from the heart: Now you muſt 
« repute it the moſt abſurd thing, toſpeak 
4 not according to your own heart.“ And, 
fourthly, | ſuppreſs] whatever you are 
conſcious 1s the part of one who is de- 
feated, and fubjeëts the diviner part to 
the more diſhonourable and mortal, the 
body, and its groſſer paſſions. 

20. THE aerial and etherial parts in 
your compoſition, tho? they naturally a- 
icend:; yet, obedient to the order of the 
whole, they are retained here in the com- 
pound. The earthy and humid parts, 
tho' they naturally deſcend ; yet are raiſ- 
ed, and ſtand erect, tho' not their na- 
tural ſituation. Thus, the elements, where- 
ſoever placed by the ſuperior power, o- 
bey the whole ; waiting till the fignal be 
given for their diſſolution. Is it not griev- 
ous, that the intellectual part alone WP 

e 


as tyrants and uſurpers do; contrary to the laws of 
the ſtate where they live. | 

* Raſhneſs of aſſent, anger, inſincerity, ſenſuali- 
T- | | | 
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be diſobedient, and fret at its ſituation ? 


Nor is there any thing violent and oppo- 
ſite to its nature impoſed upon it; but all ac- 
cording to its nature; and yet, it cannot bear 
them, but is carried away in a contrary 
courſe : For, all its motions toward 1n- 
Juſtice, debauchery, ſorrows, and fears, 
are ſo many departures from its nature. 
And, when the ſoul frets at any event, 
it is deſerting.its appointed ſtation, It is 


formed for holineſs and piety toward 
God, no leſs than for juſtice. d, theſe 


are branches of * ſocial goodneſs ; yea, 


rather more vencrable than any of the. 


branches of juſtice toward men. 
21. HE who has not propoſed one con- 


Nant end of life, cannot perſiſt * one and 


the ſame in the whole of life. But, that is 
not enough: you muſt examine this alſo; 
what that end or purpoſe ought to be. 


For, as the ſame opinion is not entertain - 


ed concerning all thoſe things which to 


the vulgar appear good, but only con- 


cerning ſome of them, ſuch as are of pub- 
he utility; ſo, your end propoſed muſt 
be of the ſocial and political kind. For, 


he alone who directs all his purſuits to. 


ſuch 

The Stoics ſpeak of the univerſe, as a great 
ſociety or ſtate made up of Gods and men, and there- 
fore obedience and refignation is a piece of Juſtice 
to the governours of this ſtate. See B. V. 22. 
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Fuck an end, can make all his actions u- 
niform, and in this manner ever remain 
the ſame man. 

22. -REMEMBER the *“ country. mouſe, 
and the city mouſe; and the conſternation 
and trembling of the latter. 

23. SOCRATES called the maxims of 
the vulgar hob-goblins, and terrors only 
ſor children. 

24. THE Spartans, at their public 
ſhows, appointed the 5 ſeats for forcign- 
ers in the ſhade ; but ſat themſelves any 
where, as they happened, 

25. SOCRATES made this excuſe, for 
not going to Perdiccas upon his invita- 
tion : ** leſt,” ſays he, I ſhould pe- 
« riſh in the worſt manner ; receiving 
© Kindneſſes, for which I cannot make 


„ returns,” 


26. THERE is a precept even in the + 
writings of Epicurus, frequently to call to 
our remembrance ſome of thoſc who were 
eminently virtuous. 
5 27. Txt 


* The fable is well known, repreſenting che ſafe- 
ty and tranquillity of a retired life, and a low ſta- 
tion; and the dangers of ambition. This 
ſhews how manly it is to be enured to hardſhips, and 
to bear heat or cold; or is def gned as an inftance of 
courteſy. © + Or, in the Epheſian commenta- 
dies; the greek text is ſuſpected. 
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27. Tux Pythagoreans recommended 
Tous, in the morning, to view the heavens, 
to put us in mind of beings which con- 
ſtantly go on executing their proper work; 
and of order, and purity, and naked ſim- 
plicity; for, no ſtar hath a vail. 

28. ConsSIDER What + Socrates ap- 
peared, dreſſed in aſkin ; when Xanti 
pe had gone abroad dreſſed in his cloaths; 
and with what pleaſantries he detained 
his friends, who ſeemed aſhamed to ſee 
him in that dreſs, and were retiring. . 

29. In writing, or in reading, be firſt 
taught yourſelf, before you pretend to 
teach others. Obſerve this much more 

in life. 

o. Tov, fince a ſlave, no free- 
dom haſt of ſpeech.” | | 

31. AND my heart laugh'd within 
xc me mb, ; 

32. VIX Tux herſelf they blame 
„% with harſheſt words.“ 

33. TIs madneſs to expect figs in 
winter; ſo it is, to expect to retain a child, 
when ¶ fate] allows it not. 

. | 34 Epic 
I This ſtory is not preſerved to us. © 

* The'deſign of theſe citations is uncertain. The 
firſt may ſerve as an admonition to ſubmit to pro- 
vidence. The ſecond, to place our joy in virtue, 
and not in external things, The third, to make us 
eaſy under reproach. 
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34. EricrErus adviſes that when 
2 Ether is fondly kiſſing his child, he 
ſhould ſay within himſelf, © he is, per- 
« haps, to die to morrow.” Words of 


bad omen, ſay you. Nothing is of bad 


omen, ſays he, which intimates any of the 
common works of nature. Is it of bad o- 
men, to ſay corn muſt be reaped in harveſt? 

35. THE unripe grape, the ripe, and 
the dryed. All things are changes, not 
into nothing, but into that which is not 
at preſent. 

6. NoNE can rob you of your good 
“intentions; ſays Epictetus. 

37. Hx tells us alſo, we mult find out the 
true art of aſſenting; and, when treating of 
our purſuits, that we muſt have a power 
of reſtraining them: That we may form 
every purpoſe with + reſervation; take 
care they be kind and ſocial, and propor- 
tioned to the worth of the object: That, 
for keen deſires, we ſhould reſtrain them 
altogether, and have no averſion to what 
depends not on our power. 

28. *T1s no ſmall matter we contend 
for, ſays one, & whether we ſhall be mad- 
men, or not. 

A a 39. WHAT 


+ See above, B. IV. 1. * 'The Stoics had 


this paradox, that all who are not perfectly wiſe and 
virtuous are mad-men. 
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89- Wrar do you deſire ? Says So- 
crates, to have the ſouls of rational crea- 
tures, or brutes ? Rational, ſurely. What 
fort of rational, of the virtuous or vici- 
ous ? Of the virtuous. Why, then, don't 
you ſeek after them ? Becauſe we have 
them already. Why, then, are you fight- 
ing with cach other, and at variance? 


BOOK XII 
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1. A LL you deſire to obtain by ſo 
many windings, you may have 
at once, if you don't envy yourlelf [fo 
great an happineſs. ] That is to ſay, if 
you quit the thoughts of what is paſt, 
and, commit what is future to providence ; 
and ſet yourſelf to regulate well your pre- 
ſent conduct, according to the rules of 
holineſs. and juſtice, Of holineſs, that 
you may embrace heartily what is ap- 
pointed for yop, fince +4 nature hath pro- 
duced it for Jou, and you for it. Of 
Juſtice, that, with freedom, and withont | 
artifice or craft, you may ſpeak the truth, 
and act according to * the law, and the 
merit of the matter. And, be not ſtop- 
ped in this courte, by the wickedneſs of 
another, or his opinion or talk, or by a- 
ny ſenſation of this poor carcaſe, which 
has grown up around you. Let that which 
ſuffers in ſuch caſes ſee to it. If, there- 
fore, now that you are near your exit, you 
quit thought about other things, and hon- 
our only that governing and divine part 
A a 2 within 


That is the providence of the author of nature. 
u. 85. 
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within you, and dread not the ceaſing to 
live, but the not commencing to live ac- 
cording to nature; you will become a 
man, worthy of that orderly univerſe 
which produced you, and will ceaſe to 
be as a ſtranger in your own country ; 
both aſtoniſhed, with what happens eve- 
ry day, as if unexpected; and in anxious 
ſuſpence about this and Yother thing. 
. -2. Gop heholds all ſouls bare, and 
ſtripped of thefe corporeal veſſels, bark, 
and filth. For, by his pure intellectual 
nature, he touches only what flowed out, 
and was derived from himſelf, If you 
would enure yourſelf to do the like, you 
would be free from much diltraction 
and ſolicitude. For, can he, who looks 
not to the ſurrounding carcaſe, be much 
hurried about dreſs, houſes, glory, or a- 
ny ſuch external furniture or accomodation? 
Fi Lo v conſiſt of three things, this poor 
fleſh, the animal breath of life, and the 
intellectual part. To the two former, 
* ſome care 1s due, to a certain degree, as 
they are your's. But the 4 third alone is 
properly your's. Separate, therefore, 
from yourſelf, that is, from the intellec- 
tual part, all which others do and ſay ; or 
what yourſelf have formerly done or ſaid F 
| | _ 
* X. 3. + See B. II. 13. . V. 19. 
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and all thoſe future events, about which 
you are diſturbed ; and all that may af- 
fe& this encompaſling carcaſe, or this a- 
nimal life, which depends not on your 
power ; and all theſe external events, 
which the eddy of fortune whirling a- 
round you, carries along; ſo that your 
intelled 

fate, pure and free, may live with itſelf; 
acting what is juſt; ſatisfied with what 
happens; and ſpeaking truth: If, I ſay, 
you ſeparate from the governing princi- 
ple within you thoſe things which are, 
as it were, appended to it by its vehement 
paſſions, and the times paſt and future, 


ou make yourſelf like the firm World of 


mpedocles, 
A ſphere rejoicing midſt the circling eddy. 


Be ſolicitous only to live well for the 
preſent; and you may go on till death, 


to ſpend what remains of life, with tran- 


quillity, with true dignity, and compla- 
cence with the divinity within you. 


4. I Have often wondered how each 
man ſhould love himſelf more than an 


Other; and yet make leſs account of his 


own opinion concerning himſelf, than of 
the opinions of others. For, ſhould God 
appear, or any wiſe teacher, and 
3 emoin 


ual power, kept diſentangled from 


” — 
by POR. ee a ͤ »⁊! . __ — 
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enjoin one to entertain no thought or de- 


ſign, but what, as ſoon as formed, he 
would publiſh to others, no man could 
endure todo ſo, even for one day: Thus, 
we ſtand in greater awe of what thoſe a- 
round ſhall think of us, than of what we 
think of our ſelves. 

5. How is it, that * the Gods, who 
have diſpoſed all other things in ſuch 
comely order, and with ſuch goodneſs 
wa men; yet, have neglected this 
one point, to wit, the preventing that 
ſome of the very beſt of men, who haye, 
as it were, lived with the Gods the great- 

eſt 


This is plainly the objection of ſome others, 
not the author's own ſettled opinion againſt a future 
ſtate. It was cuſtomary among the beft philoſo- 

hers, in imitation of Socrates, to ſpeak upon this 
fabjet with ſuch alternatives, even when they were 
2 that there would be a future exiſtence. 
bey thought this highly probable; and yet, as 
they had not full certainty, they ſuggeſted proper 
fupports and conſolations even upon the contrary ſup- 
poſition, and endeavoured to give ſtrong motives to 
virtue independent upon future . But we 
wrong them exceedingly, if we imagine that they 
were doubtful of ſuch points as they often propoſe 
in ſuch alternatives. See B. II. 11. and IV. 27. 
B XII. 14. Where even the doctrine of a 

ity and providence is propoſed with ſuch alterna- 
tives, tho? all know how * the Stoics were per- 


ſuaded of both. Inſtances tis Kind occur in e- 
very book of our author. i 


»Þ4 


eſt part of life, and, by a courſe of holy 


and unreaſonably neglected in their ad- 


what you deſpair of executing. For, the 
left hand, which, for its inability, through 


more firmly than the other, by being e- 
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and religious ſervices, been, as it were, 
familiar with the Divinity, ſhould have 
no further exiſtence after they die; but 
be intirely extinguiſhed, If this be truly 
the caſe, be well aſſured, had it been 
proper that the cafe ſhould have been o- 
therwiſe, they would have made it ſo. 
Had it been juſt, it would have been 
practicable, Had it been according to na- 
ture, nature would have effected it. From 
its not being ſo, if really it is not fo, you 
may be aſſured it ought not to have been. 
You ſee, that, in debating this point, you 
are pleading a point of juſtice with God. 
Now, we would not thus plead a matter 
of juſtice with the Gods, were they not 
perfectly good and juſt. And, if they 
are fo, they have left nothing unjuſtly 


miniſtration. 
6. Exnuks yourſelf to attempt, even, 


want of exerciſe, remains idle in man 
forts of work ; yet, can hold the bridle 


nured to it. 
7. Coxs iD ER, in what ftate ſhall 
death find you, both as to body and ſoul ? 
d Obſerve 


—— vw ,⏑, . —˖P—æ . 
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Obſerve the ſhortneſs of life ; the vaſt 
immenſity of the preceding, and enſuing 
duration; and the infirmity of all theſe 
materials. 


8. To behold the active principle 


ſtripped of its bark; the references and 


intentions of actions ; what pain is; what, 
leaſure; what, death; what, glory; who 
is to each one the cauſe of all his diſtur- 
bance and trouble; how no man can be 
hindered by another ; how all is opinion. 
9. In the practiſing of the maxims, 
we ſhould reſemble the adventurers in the 
exerciſes ; and not the gladiators. The 
gladiator, ſometimes, lays by his ſword, 
and takes it up again; but, the champi- 


on in the exerciſes carries always his 


arms and hands along with him. He 
needs nothing elſe for his work but to 
weild theſe ſkillfully, 

10, CONSIDER well the natures of 
things, dividing them into the material 
and active principles; and their referen- 
Ces. 

11. WHAT a glorious power is grant- 
ed to man! never to do any action, but 
ſuch as God is to commend ; and to em- 


| brace kindly, whatever God appoints for 


him. 


12. As 
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12. As to what happens in the courſe 
of nature, the Gods are not to-be blamed; 
They never do wrong, willingly or un- 
willingly. Nor are men; for they 4 don't 
willingly. There are none, therefore, to 
be quarrelled with. 

13. How ridiculous, and like a ſtranger 
is he, who is ſurpriſed at any thing which 
happens in life ! 

14. THERE is either a fatal neceſſi- 
ty, and an unalterably fixed order; or a 
kind and benign providence; or a blind 
confuſion, without a governour. If there 
be an unalterable neceſſity, why ſtrive 
againſt it? If there is a kind providence, 
which can be appeaſed; make yourſelf 
worthy of the divine aids. If there is an 
ungoverned confuſion; yet compoſe your- 
ſelf with this, that, amidſt theſe tem- 
peſtuous waves, you have a preſiding in- 
telligence within yourſelf. If the wave 
ſurrounds you, it can carry along the car- 
caſe, and the animal life; but, the intel- 
lectual part it cannot bear along with it. 

15. WHEN a lamp continues to ſhine, 
and loſes not its ſplendor, till it be extin- 
guiſhed ; ſhall your veracity, juſtice, and 
temperance, be extinguiſhed before you 
are? 

16. WHEN 

:. | 


— 
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16. WHEx+ you are ſtruck with the own 
apprehenſion, that one has done wrong; lect: 
[ſay thus to yourſelf :] How are you ſure Is it 
this is wrong? Grant it to be wrong: 20 
You know not but he is deeply condemn- rande 
ing himſelf: this is as pityable, as if refer 
he were tearing his own face. And ſome 
then, one, who expects vicious men ſhould. 21 
not do wrong, is as abſurd as one expect- more 


ing a fig tree ſhould not produce the na- : main 
tural juice in the figs; or that infants 


ſhould not cry; or a horſe ſhould not natu: 
neigh; or ſuch other neceſſary things. and 
1 can the man do, who has ſuch di- - 

oſitions? If you are a man of high a- 2 
Hlitzes, e 3 : The 

17. Ix not becoming; don't do it. If fore 
not true, don't fay it. Let theſe be your and 
fixed prineiples, r 

18. CoNs ID ER always what it is, caln 
which ſtrikes your imagination; and un- and 
fold it, by diſtinguiſhing the cauſe, the 2 
matter, the reference, and the time with- end 
in which it muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. by { 

19. Wox*T you, at laſt, perceive, Il, 
that you have ſomething more excellent as t 
and divine within you, than that which 2 l 
raiſes the ſeveral paſſions, and moves you, oy 
as the wires do a puppet, without your thu 


TE own 
See IX. 38. and XI. 18, at the 5th precept. 
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-own approbation ? What now is my intel - 
lectual Page ?*lIs it fear? Is it ſuſpicion ? 
Is it luſt? Is it any ſuch thing? 

20. FrRST, let nothing be done at 
random, without a reference. Secondly, 
refer your actions to nothing elſe than 
ſome Weist kind purpoſe. | 

21. YE TA little, and you ſhall be no 
more; nor ſhall any of thoſe things re- 
main, which you now behold ; nor an 
of thoſe who are now living. Tis the 
nature of all things to change, to turn, 
and to corrupt ; that others may, in their 
courſe, ſpring out of them. 

22. ALL depends on your-opinions : 
Theſe are in your power. A there - 
fore, when you incline, your opinion; 
and then, as when one has turned the 
promontory, and got into a bay, all is 


calm; ſo, all ſhall become ſtable to you, 
and a ſtill harbour. 


23. [AN x one natural operation, 


ending at its proper time, ſuffers no ill 
by ceaſing; nor does the agent ſuffer any 
ul, by its thus ceaſing. In like manner, 
as to the whole ſeries of actions, which 
is life; if it ends in its ſeaſon, it ſuffers 
no ill by ceaſing ; nor is the perſon, who 
thus finiſhes his ſeries, in any bad 7 


* IX. 39, at the end. + IX. 21. 
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The ſeaſon and the term is limited by 
nature ; ſometimes even by your own, 
as in old age ; but, always by the nature 
of the whole. Tis by the changes of 
its ſeveral parts, that the univerſe till 
remains new, and in its bloom. Now, 
that is always good and ſeaſonable, which 
is advantageous to the whole, The ceaſ- 
ing of life cannot be evil to individuals; 
for, it has no turpitude in it; ſince it is 
not in our power; nor is there any thing 
unſociable in it. Nay, tis good; ſince 
tis ſeafonable to the whole, and advan- 
tageous, and concurring with the order 
of the whole. Thus, too, is he led b 
God, who goes the ſame way with God, 
and that by his own inclination. 

24. Have theſe three thoughts always 
at hand: firſt, that you do nothing in- 
conſiderately ; nor otherwiſe than juſtice 
herſelf would have acted. As for exter- 
nal events, they either happen by chance, 
or by providence : now, no man ſhould 
* quarrel] with chance, nor cenſure pro- 
vidence. The ſecond, to examine what 
each thing is, from its ſeed, to its being 

uickened ; and, from its quickening, till 
its death ; of what materials compoſed, 
and into what it muſt be reſolved. The 
third, that, could you be raiſed on high, 


ſo 
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ſo as from thence to behold all human af- 
fairs, and diſcern their great variety; con- 
{cious, at the ſame time, of the crouds of 
aerial and ctherial inhabitants who ſur- 
round us: Were you thus raiſed on high, 
never ſo often, you would ſee only the 
ſame things, or things exactly uniform; all 


of ſhort duration. Can we be proud of 


ſuch matters ? 

25. CAs r out your opinions; you 
are ſafe. Who, then, hinders you to caſt 
them out ? 

26. WEN you fret at any thing, you 
Have forgot that all happens according to 
the nature of the whole; and that the 
fault ſubſiſts not in you, but in another, 
And this, too, you forget, that, whate- 
vor now happens, has happened, and 
will happen; and the like now happens 
every where, And this, allo; how great 
the bond of kindred is, between any 
man, and all the human race; not by 
common ſeed or blood, but a common in- 
tellectual part. You forget, too, that the 

ſoul of each man is divine, an eflux 
from God; and this, alſo, that no man is 
proprietor of any thing : His dear child- 
ren, his very body, and his life, proceed- 
<d from the ſame God. And this, too, 

B b that 
+ See B. II, 1, and 13. 
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that opinion is all. And this, that * it is 
the preſent noment only, which one 
lives, or can loſe. 

27. RECOLLECT frequently thoſe, 
who, formerly, were tranſported with in- 
dignation ; thoſe, who, once, proceeded to 
the higheſt pitch in glory, or in calami- 
ties, or in enmities, or any other circum- 
ſtance of fortune, Then ſtop, and aſk, 
where are they all now? Smoke, and 
aſhes, and an old tale; or, perhaps, not 
even a tale. Let every ſuch inſtance oc- 
cur. + Fabius Catullinus in the country; 
Lucius Lupus, and Stertinius at Baiz : 
Tiberius at Caprez ; and Velius Rufus ; 
and, in general, all eminence attended 
with the high opinions of men. And, 
how mean are all the objects of our keen 


purſuits ! How much more becomes it a 


philoſopher, to ſhew himſelf, in the mat- 
ters ſubjected to his management, a man 
of juſtice and temperance, following the 


Gods, and that with $ ſimplicity. For, 
the 


See B. II. 14. 

+ Some of the perſons here named as eminent, 
or ſingular in their fortunes, are not well known. 

$ *Tis plain from the reaſon ſubjoined, what this 
ſimplicity is, viz. A ſingle view to act well the part 
apointed us by God, without aiming at glory, or any 
felfiſh advantage, or pleaſure ; but from love to Ged 
and moral goodneſs. This ſimplicity is oppoſite to 
the more ſubtile and refined forts of ſelfiſtneſs. 


. 
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the moſt intolerable pride is that diſplay- 
ed in an oſtentation of humility, and con- 
tempt of pride. 

28. To thoſe who zſk, © Where have 
« you ſeen theſe Gods? or, whence are 
« you aſſured they exiſt, that you thus 
« worſhip them?“ Firſt, + they are viſt 
ſible, even to the eye: Again, my own 
ſoul I cannot ſee ; and, yet, I reverence 
it; and thus, too, as I experience continu- 
ally the power of the Gods, I both know 
ſurely that they are, and worſhip them. 

29. THe ſafety of life depends on this; 
to diſcern each object, what it is in whole, 
of what materials, what its form or cauſe; 
to do juſtice with all our heart; and, to 
ſpeak truth. And, what further remains, 
but to enjoy life, adding one virtuous of- 
fice to another; ſo as not to leave any 
vacant interval ? 

30. THERE is but one light of the ſun, 
tho* divided by walls, mountains, and 
other objects. There is but one common 
ſubſtance, tho? divided among ten thou- 
{and bodies, with peculiar qualities. There 
is but one animal ſoul, tho? divided by 
ten thouſand natures, with their peculiar 

limitations; 


+ This may relate to the heavenly bodies whom 
the Stoics deemed inferior deities. 
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Iimitaticas ; and + one intellectual ſpirit, 
altho? it appcars to be divided. The o- 
ther parts of theſe mentioned wholes, 


ſuch as the forms and matter, being void 


of ſenſe, are void of affection to each o- 
ther: And, yet, *tis an intellectual being 
that preſerves them, and a force of gra- 
vity, which makes them tend to the ſame 
place. But, what is intellectual has a pe- 
culiar tendency to its kind, and 1s natural- 
ly recommended to it. And the ſocial 
affection cannot be entirely repreſſed. 

3 Wu Ar do you deſire? merely to 
be? or alſo to have ſenſation, and appe- 
tite? To grow, and to decay again; to 
peak, to think: Are any of theſe wor- 

| | 2 


+ It is manifeſt he does not here intend proper 
numerical unity, but only ſpecifical, or ſimilitude : 
And tlus further, perhaps, that all individal natures 
are parts taken from ſome great maſs, or whole of 
that kind. Nor can we conclude from their ſpeak - 
ing of the re- union after death, that individuals 
ceaſe to be diſtinct perſons from the Deity and from 
ench other; ſince it was the known tenet of the 
Stoics, that heroic ſouls were raiſed to the dignity 
of Gods, or immortal angels; and they mean no 
more than an entire moral union by reſignation and 
complete conformity of will. Some degree of this 
union is attainable in this life, and ſtrongly recom- 
mended by the Stoics: See B. VIII. 34. Such ex- 
preſſiont are frequent in the New Teſtament. 
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thy of your deſire ? If all theſe are de- 
{picable ; go on to the laſt that remains, 
to follow reaſon and God. Now, it is 
oppoſite to the reverence due to them, 
if we repine that we muſt be deprived 
of all the former enjoyments by death. 

2. How ſmall a part is appointed 
to cach one of the infinite immenſe du- 
ration? For, preſently, it muſt vaniſh into 
eternity: How ſmall a part of the uni- 
verſal matter? And, how ſmall, of the 
univerſal ſpirit? On how narrow a 
clod of this earth do you creep? When 
all theſe things are conſidered, nothing 
will appear great, except acting as your 


nature leads; and bearing contentedly 


whatever the common nature brings a- 


long with it. 


33. WHaT uſe does the governing 
part make of itſelf? On this, all de- 
pends. Other things, whether depen- 
dent on your choice, or not, are but dead 
carcales, and ſmoke. 

34. THis muſt rouſe you moſt pow- 
erfully to deſpiſe death, that, even * 
thoſe who deemed pleaſure the ſole 
good, and pain the ſole evil, yet de- 
ſpiſed it, 


2 35. Ta 
#* Epicurus, - | | 
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35. To the perſon who reputes that 
alone to be pon which is þ — 
and reckons it indifferent, whether he 
has 1 of exerting a greater num 
ber of actions, according to right reaſon; 
or a ſmaller: whether he beholds this 
univerſe for a longer or a ſhorter ſpace, 
death cannot appear terrible. | 
36. You have lived, O man, as a de- 
nizon of * this great ſtate : Of what con- 
{equence to you, whether it be only for 
five years? What is according to the 
laws, is equal and juſt to all. What is. 
there terrible in this, that you are ſent 
out, not by a tyrant, or an unjuſt judge, 
but by that nature, which at firſt intro- 
duced you? As if $ the prætor who em- 
ployed the player, ſhould diſmiſs him 
again from the ſcene. But, ſay you, I 
have not finiſhed the five acts, but on- 
ly three, You fay true; but, in life, 
* three afts make a complete play. 
For, *tis he who appoints the end to it, 
| | who, 


—— 
— 


T + The peculiar meaning of this ſeaſonableneſs is 
beſt explained in Cicero de finib. I. III. c. 14. 
* 'The univerſe. W 
The great magiſtrates at their own charge ex- 
hibited ſhows to the people, and among others gave 
lays, and for this purpoſe employed the actors. 
See above, B. XI. 1. F 
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who, as he was the cauſe of the compo- 
ſition, is now the cauſe of the diſſolu- 
tion. Neither of them are chargeable on 
you: Depart, therefore, contented, and 
in good humour ; for, he is propitious 
and kind, who difmiſſes you. 


" 26 he 


C 
AGE 51. line 8. for confirming read arguing. 


P 221. 13. for perhaps, read who, perhaps, 
223. note. line ult. others thus read the Text. | 
* Nay toward the Gods, too, behave with, . 239. O 
read numbers for theſe references by 'the Jma 25 
letters, 
Gt 
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Max1ms of the STo1c s. 


As GarAK ER, in the prefatory diſcourſe to his 
excellent edition and commentary on AxTo. 
NINUs, has given a very juſt Suu MART or 
THE CHIEF MAXIMS OF THE STOIC PHI- 
LoSOPHY, taken moftly from theſe Medi- 

| tations 3 we thought it proper to tranſlate it 
here; and give the references to the places 
he quotes ; and the paſlages from ſome others, 
with a few additions. 


J. 


Or GOD, PROVIDENCE, and + the 
LovE of GOD. 


GG HE DIVINE PROYL 
0 DENCE ; à takes care of 


human affairs; and not of the 
te univerſe only, in general; but, of each 
c © ſingle 


+ Tho? the Stoics have not uſed the term Love, 

for expreſſing our pious affections to Gop ; yet, tis 
plain, they meant all that can be implied in that 
word, as uſed ſince with regard to the Deity. They 
ſeem to have abſtained from this term, out of reve- 
rence: Q@Atiy, and git, with them, carry & 
notion 'of equality. | 
@ II. 3, 11. and VI. 44. See alſo the Difert - = 
of Epiget. I. 12. 14. 16. # 


= 9 12 0 
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ſingle man, and each ſingle matter: Is 
preſent in all the affairs of men; and 5 


aids mankind, not only in thoſe things 
which are their true good and happt- 


cc 
cc 
© 
10 
cc 


and ſupports of life, 

% Gopis, therefore, c above all to 
to be worſhipped ; d in all undertakings 
to be invoked; e at all times to be re- 
membered, and preſent to our thoughts; 
Fin all things to be acknowledged, 
and g his conduct approved; 5 for all 


things 


cc 
«c 
6 


«c 


- 


6 I. 14. and IX. 27, jalſo IX. 40. and the note. 

R 8 

Ee V.. . 

d VI. 23. III. 13. See] g VI. 18. In all 
« theſe things will I vindicate Tu EE before 
men. Epictetus cited at VII. 45. 


55 © If I was ſubject formerly to the ſame weak- 
« neſs, and am not now, tis to God I give the 
« praiſe.” Epictetus cited at X. zo. 


In every, event which happens in the univerſe, 
« it is an eaſy thing to praiſe providence, if one has 
« theſe two things within him: a power to com- 
„ prehend and underſtand what happens to every 
one; and, a grateful heart.“ Epictetus I. 6. 


« What 


nefs, but in the external conveniencies 
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things to be praiſed, and celebrated. 7 
To HIM alone, we ought, in ſingle- 
C c 2 « ncls 


* 


« 
cc 


„% What words are ſufficient to praiſe or declare 
« theſe works of God as they deſerve? Had we un- 


* derſtanding, what elfe ought we to do, both iu public 


and private, but ſing hymns to God, and bleſs him, 
and pour out our thanks before him? Ought we not, 
while either digging, ploughing, or feeding, to ſing 
« this hymn to God: EAT 1s Gop ! that he 
„ has given us hand:, and organs for ſwallowing 
„ and digeſting : That he makes us grow up inſen- 
« ſibly ; and breathe even while aſleep. For each 
« of theſe things we ought thus to bleſs him. But, 
« of all to ſing the greateſt and moſt divine hymn, 
for his giving us the power of attaining the know- 
«« ledge of theſe things, and the method of uſing 
« them. What, then? Since you, the multitude, 
* are blind, ought there not to be ſome one to per- 
*« form this duty in your place; and pay this hymn 
% to God for you all? For, what elſe can I do, a 
% lame old man, but fing a hymn to God? Were J 
* a nightingale, I would do the buſineſs of a night 
«« ingale. Were I a ſwan, I would do that of a 
« ſwan. Now, that I am a rational creature, I 
„ ought to hymn the Deity. This is my buſineſs : 
« this I perform, This is my poſt: while I am 
1% allowed I will never leave it. And you I will ex 
« hort to join with me in this my ſong.“ Epide- 


tus I, 16. 


Theſe ſentiments, ſays Gataker, and others of the 


Same kind in Epictetus, are not unworthy of the belt 


Chriſtian ; had he but, only, to the ſubjad of bis 
ind 


obedience : it is to God. Epictetus IV. 34. 


—— = - 
= 
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„ neſs of heart, to yield a willing obe- 
« dience in all we do. + From HIN 
« whatever comes to us, we ought to 
& receive, and embrace, with a ready and 
« hearty accord: and think / nothing 
better, n nothing more convenient, # 


© more advantageous, 0 more fortunate, 10 
« or more ſeaſonable, than that, whate- Se 
% yer it be, which He has WILLED. P 
I Wherever HE thinks fit to lead us, * 
* there we ought to follow ; q without 15 

* turning 


IV. 24. 2g. III. 4 
In fine, will nothing Tide that which God will. 1 
Bs H. 27. C 
Jo God I have ſubjected all my deſires. What 
« he willz, I will alſo. "What he wills not, neither 
« d I will.” Epicketus III. 26. IV. 25. 
J For I deem that better which God wills than 


«© that which I will.” Epicbetus, ibid. 6 
M VII. 57. o X. 20. 
n X. 20. | S. XIE 23y. 10 
« J adhere to him, as a ſervant, and attendant. « 


His purpoſe, his deſire, and, in a word, his 
% will, is mine alſo.” Epictetus as cited at X. 21. 
« Of Jove ! and thou, O deſtiny ! [by him os 
* Eftabliſh'd thorough nature, ] lead me on 
.*© Where e'er you have ap appointed me ; and I 
% Will follow unreluftarit.” ------ 
The prayer of Cleanthes fre- 
quently quoted by Epictetus. 
From God come all things; and it is beſt to 


follow him, without murmuring. He is a bad 
« ſoldier 


* 
as. as. a —-- Ak. 
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tte turning our back, or murmuring. 7 
* Whatever place, or ſtation, H E has 
* aſſigned us; that we ought ſtrenu- 
« ouſly to keep, and with all our might 
* maintain; were we, even, by that, to 
© meet a thouſand deaths. 


% ſoldier who ſighs while he follows his general.” 
Seneca, Fpift. 107. 

Whatever ſtation or rank thou ſhalt aſſign 
« me, I will die ten thouſand deaths ſooner than 
„ abandon it.” Epictetus III. 24. after Socrates, 
in Plato's apology. 


IL 


Or MaN; and the SOCIAL DUTIES 
and AFFECTION to MEN, as, by 
NATURE, our KINSMEN. 


ANKIND we ought à from 
the heart to love, þ have a 
* tender care of, c and bear with their 
% weakneſs; d abſtain from all kind of 
injury, e that being even impiety: f 
do them all the good we can; g and not 


Cv 


Cc 3 „ believe, 
II. 13. K. 27. 4 V. 33. 
6 IX. z. #-IX. 8. 
4 V. $4. .. 
x; VII. S. 2 | 


Nen ſibi, ſed, toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 
„%% Rav: 


+. MARES 

© believe, we are born, and to live, for 
& ourſelves alone; þ but let all behold 
e us dedicate outſelves, to the utmoſt of 
„ our ſtrength and abilities, for the pub- 
* lic good; i and Kindly beneficent to 
all men. 

* WE ought to live ſatisfied with 
acting our part well, and with the in- 
ward conſciouſneſs of having done ſo: 
without concern for the reputation of 
it; m without witneſſes; # without 
hope of reward ; o without any view 
at all of our own advantage. p But go 
on from one good deed to another; q 
and never be weary of doing good; 
r eſteeming it the true fruit of living, 
to make life one uninterrupted ſeries 


another 


& VIII. 7. k N. 6. & VII. 28, 

1 UL. 4. EM. 6. 

Even while giving, forgetting that he gives.“ 
Seneca de Beneficiis II. 16. 

m III. 5. | 

Let the motive, in all actions, be the deed it- 
« ſelf, and not the obſervers of it. Cicero de fini- 
bus. B. II. 

n ** "Tis Epicurus who ſays men love each other 
* from hope of reward. Plutarch, of the love of 

aur offspring. | 

o IX. at the end. . 

7 VI. 7. V. 6. r XL 29. 


. — * 


of good actions, ſo cloſely linked to one 


» a ME 
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« another, $5 that, thro” the whole, there 
ce be not found the # leaſt break or inter- 
c val: 4 deeming it our own good that 
„% we have done good to others; x and, 
© that we have ſerved ourſelves, if we 
ce have been uſeful to any man: y and 
& all, without catching at, or wiſhing for 
e any external praiſe, or glory, among 
c mankind. | 

2 'ThecuLTVURE of our own HEART 
« deſerves, of all other, the greateſt and 
«© moſt reverential care,” 
a © To Love the MORAL CHARM, 
to act the FAIR, the LOVELY, the Ho. 
OURABLE PART, are, of all purſuits, 
the moſt excellent, the moſt precious. 
þ ** From that which we are conſcious 
is our DUTY, c no deſires, neither of 
life, nor of any thing whatever, ſhou'd 
we allow to draw us away ; no fears 
of death, or torture, much leſs of loſs 
or harm, to deterr us.” 
T heſe ( ſays Gataker, ) are the MAx- 
IMS and PRECEPTS of the SToOICS; 
perfectly agreeable to their principles : 
all HOLY, RIGHTEOUS, STRICT, and 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
1 


MANLY: 
XII. 29. s Y. 1. H. 13. 
N 23. i.e TIL: 6. 16. 
* IX. at the end. 6 VI. 22. VII. 15. 
x VII. 74. VIII. 5. 
3. VII. 73. c VII. 44. 


303 GAT AK E. As, 
MANLY: all breathing PIETY, AFFE C- 


TION, HUMANITY, and GREATNESS. 


OF SOUL. 


To this we fhall ſubjoin the following extract from 
the fame preface: Being Gatakers apology 
for employing, tho“ a Chriftian minifter, ſo 
many year's time and labour on theſe Medi- 
tations of a Heathen Emperor, under whoſe 
reign the Chriſtians ſuffered perſecution, 


NI ne, ſays he, that I may return t6 
E what T at firſt adyertiſed you of from 
St. Jerom ; 75 think it may be boldly af- 
ſerted, there are no remaining monuments 
of the ancient f ſtrangers, which come 
nearer to the dottrine of CHRIST, than 
the writings and admonitions of theſe two, 
Epictetus, and Antoninus. Tis certain, 
whateyer precepts ou LORD HIN. 
SELF has given, in thoſe ſermons ard 
converſations of his, inſerted and inter- 
woven into the hiſtory of the goſpel ; 


a of 
+ So he calls the heathens after St. Paul. 
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«© aofabſtaining from evil, even in thought: 
& b of ſuppreſſing vicious affections: c of 
leaving off all idle converſation : d of cul- 
„ tivating the heart with all diligence ; e 
« and faſhioning it after the image of God: 
„ef doing good to men from the moſt 
“ ſingle diſintereſted view: g of bearing 
“ injuries with contentment : þ of uſing 
«© moderation, and ſtrict caution; in our ad- 
«© monitions and reproofs.: i of counting all 
things whatever, and even life itſelf, as 
* nothing, when reaſon and the caſe de- 
mand them: and of undertaking and per- 
* forming almoſt all the other duties of & 
* PIETY, ] AFFECTION, m EQUITY, 
* HUMANITY, o with the greateſt dili- 
* gence and ardour :” Al theſe ſame pre- 
cepts are to be found in Antoninus, juſt” 
as if he had habitually read them ; they 
are every where interſperſed through this 
collection of his thoughts and meditations ; 
and continually inculcated with a ſurpriſing 
ſtrength and life, which pierces to the 


bottom 
4 Matth. XV, 19. Luke XIV. 26, 33. 
þ ------ V. 22, 28, Matth. XXII. 37. 
c —.— XII. 36. 1 XXII. 39. 
4 ------ V.20.VI.33. |m ------ VII: 12. 
fg. woos V. 45. 48. „ -V. 44. and Luke 
7 —— 43 X. 37. i © 
Ting V. 39. „ V. 19, 20. t1 
2 XVIII. 15. 16. | it 
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bottom of the heart, and leaves the dart 
deep fixed in the ſoul.” T his every .atten- 


tive reader will perceive ; every honeſt 


one confeſs. 

But ſome may, perhaps, ſay : © to what 
ce purpoſe take thoſe precepts from a ſtrang- 
cer, and evenanadverſary to the Chriſtian 
« faith? When they can be had more rca- 
% dily from the ſacred page, where they 
4 ſtand publiſhed to all. And as they come 
&. from the mouth of our MASTER him- 
„ ſelf, are inforced with the higher au- 
6 thority of his command, and attended 
« towiltha ſtricter neceſſity of obedience. 

To this T anſwer, that a careful peru- 
fal and ſerious reflection on theſe medita- 
tions of Antoninus, are ſeveral ways uſe- 

ful, 

For, in the firſt place, the ſacred writers 
have grven us xs the chief heads of 0UR 

Loxp's diſcourſes, conciſely digeſted as 
a taſte or ſpecimen : and thoſs MAXIMS 
and precepts only ſummarily propoſed, are 
in Antoninus more extenſively applied, 
more fully explained; and, by a great vd. 
riety of ſtriking arguments, ePablifhed, 
illuſtrated, mforced and inculcated upon 
us, and accommodated to practice in civil 
life. In all this, our Emperor particu 
larly excells. 

And 


& : 
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And, then, another thing of no ſmall 
moment is this. e diſcover the equity 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, and its perfect 
agreement with reaſon, while we ſhow 
it is approved and praiſed even by ſtrang- 
ers and adverſaries. 4. Ateſtimony from 
« enemies is of great weight.” And, ſays 
bþ Drox PRUs us, © the encomium 
of thoſe who admire tho? they don't re- 
e ceive, muſt be the fineſt of all praiſes.” 
The Apoſtle underſtood this very well, 
when he called in teſtimomes from c the in- 
ſeriptions, and d writings of the ſtrang- 
ers, for proof of the doctrine he brought 
and was publiſhing among them. Surely 
it muſt conduce not a little, to vindicate 
and implant in the breaſts of any whate- 
ver, the precepts and leſſons of OUR 
LoxrD, us perfectly agreeable to equity 
and e reaſon ; that, a man, who was a 
ſtranger, and unfavourable to the Chriſti- 
an name, ( for he neither knew our my- 
ſteries, nor underſtood the reaſons of our 


faith, ſhowd yet recommend and eſtabliſh 
them with ſuch vehemence and ardour, 


and 


a Iſidor. Pelus. II. Epi. e Our re- nable ſervice. 
228. and III. Epi. 335. Rom. XII. 1. To follow 


6 Oration 51. God and reaſon: Antoni- 
r Acts XVII. 23. nus, XII. 31, 
& ---- — 28. | 
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and by ſo very forcible argument. Who 
is not ſenſible, ſays f anduthor of high 
character, That thoſe have had a good 
cauſe who gain'd it before judges who 
« .vete indifferent? Fat full. ane ſay 
then of that cauſe which is gained even be- 
fore the averſe and prejudiced againſt it ; 
'nay, g when its very enemies ſit judges. 
Further, in theſe followmg books, the 
good providence und kindeſs of God fhines 
forth; as he did not ſuffer his own image 
to be quite worn out and loſt in man who 

had fallen off from him. But preſerved 
Some ſparks alive, which he both excited 
by various methods, and improved even to 


a nuracle. Partly, that the ſafety and good 


order of human ſociety might be provided 
for: h leſt men, turning quite ſavage, 
» Jhould hike wild beaſts, ruſh univerſally on 

eath other's deſtruction. Since i ,, man, 


without education is the moſt ſavage of 


all the creatures which the earth nouriſh- 
„ es.“ And, partly, that they might ap- 
ply themſelyes to k know and | ſeek God, by 
the 
f Aug. Epift. 170. | g Deut. XXXII. 31. 
h There is nothing more impious, more barbarous, 
than man once turned ſayage. Polhybius Hiſt, B. 1. 
and Embaſs. 122. 
i Plato, in the laws, B. VI. 
k Romans I. 19. That which may be known of God. 
and, verſe 21. When they knew God. 1 
1 That 
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aſſiſtance of theſe helps ; being plainly m 
without excuſe if they either deſpiſed or 
neglected them. For that ſaying of St. 
Bernard, 7s undoubtedly true, n The 
image of God in our hearts may be 
** burnt, but not burnt out.” Surely, to 
wear quite out that o image, originally 
ſtamped on the rational ſoul, to extinguiſh 
intirely p that torch, kindled from heaven 
in the human beart ; has been beyond the 

oer either of the vices of men or the ma- 
lice of Devils: nay, according to him, 
% beyond the power of hell-flames.” ÞU: 
was the will of the divine goodneſs that 
this image ſhould, for the advantage of the 
human race, and the particular benefit of 
his people, be preſerved and cheriſhed a- 
mid the ruins and aſhes, which followed 
the primitive defection. 


1 That they ſhould ſee the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him. Ad. XVII. 27. 


m Rom. I. 20. o Genefss I. 27. & IX. 6. 
n Bern, in annum Serm.| p Prov. XX. 27. Rom. II. 
I. 15. 
ENS 
* * 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Printer gives this public no- 
tice, that the Tranſlation of A x- 
TONINUS, will be followed by another, 
of the DissEkRTATIONS oF Eric 
E TuS preſerved by Arrian, and not 
yet in Engliſh : A conſiderable part of 
it is already finiſhed ; and the whole will 
are long be publiſhed. 
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